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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  guide  to  be  used  in  teaching 
selected  team  sports  to  yourself  and  others.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  include  the  minimum  essentials  of  these  sports  and  to 
emphasize  methods  of  developing  players  from  the  beginner's  to  an 
intermediate  level  of  competence.  Our  goal  is  a  level  of  sufficient 
skill  and  appreciation  to  insure  continued  participation  in  these 
sports  as  long  as  such  activity  is  desirable. 

The  usual  school  situation  provides  sufficient  emphasis  on  the 
so-called  major  team  sports — football,  basketball,  baseball  and  track. 
Furthermore,  many  books  have  been  written  concerning  the  teaching 
and  coaching  of  these  sports.  There  are,  however,  certain  school 
situations  in  which  the  sports  covered  in  this  book  are  given  little  or 
no  attention,  and  relatively  less  has  been  written  concerning  teaching 
them.  For  this  and  other  reasons  these  activities  have  been  referred  to 
as  minor  sports. 

We  have  chosen  not  to  label  this  book  "Minor  Team  Sports,"  since 
the  connotation  of  their  lesser  importance  and  value  is  not  justified  by 
the  facts.  Actually,  a  good  case  could  be  built  for  their  being  of  at 
least  equal,  if  not  of  greater  importance,  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that 
in  most  instances  they  require  less  highly  specialized  instruction 
and  less  expensive  facilities  and  equipment,  and  therefore  greater 
numbers  can  benefit  from  them.  Furthermore,  some  of  the  games, 
particularly  softball  and  volleyball,  have  direct  carry-over  value, 
while  others,  such  as  ice  hockey,  have  indirect  carry-over.  Industrial 
recreation  and  community  recreation  programs  for  young  adults  now 
almost  universally  include  softball  and  volleyball  in  their  programs. 
The  authors  dislike  the  distinction  between  major  and  minor  sports 
and  hope  that  this  volume  will  help  to  eradicate  this  distinction. 

In  every  instance  similar  outlines  for  each  sport  covered  have 
been  followed  to  simplify  the  presentation  and  make  for  greater  ease 
in  locating  specific  material.  The  essential  rules  of  each  game  have 
been  woven  into  the  presentation  whenever  feasible  to  make  it  more 
functional.  Traditionally,  rules  are  referred  to  only  in  a  dispute,  and 
often  even  skilled  performers  are  inadequately  informed  in  regard 
to  them.  However,  some  of  the  games  are  so  complex  as  to  make 
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complete  coverage  of  the  rules  impractical.  Furthermore,  team  sport 
rules  are  subject  to  change,  and  so  it  is  recommended  that  a  current 
rule  book  be  used  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  these  sports  in 
order  to  insure  being  up  to  date  on  all  regulations  governing  each 
game. 

I  The  eight  activities  included  were  chosen  because  they  are  played 
and  enjoyed  by  many  school  age  boys;  they  require  relatively  inex- 
pensive outlay  for  personal  playing  equipment;, and  they  require  no 
peculiar  playing  facilities  not  usually  availableln  the  average  school 
situation.  Ice  hockey  and  lacrosse  are  the  only  sports  not  played  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  they  are  played  extensively 
enough  in  certain  areas  to  justify  their  inclusion t/>Any  normal  boy 
can  participate  with  benefit  in  all  eight  activities,  and  the  basic  skills 
are  not  so  complex  as  to  discourage  ready  participation/ 
Xln  addition,  all  require  team  play  and  cooperation  in  some  degree. 
Subjugation  of  self-interest  to  a  group  goal  provides  valuable  training 
and  experience  not  available  through  individual  sports  participation. 
For  this  reason  a  well-rounded  sports  program  will  include  a  variety 
of  team  sports  as  well  as  many  individual  sports/ 

The  two  general  chapters  preceding  the  team  sports  discussions  are 
intended  to  interpret  the  place  of  team  sports  in  life  and  to  improve 
teaching  by  providing  better  organization  and  planning  for  team 
sports  in  the  school  program. 

The  authors  endeavored  to  write  each  sport  chapter  so  that  self- 
teaching  of  the  sport  would  be  possible  for  either  a  teacher  in  the 
field  or  for  the  layman  interested  in  learning  the  game  himself,  or 
teaching  it  to  another  person.  Unless  specifically  stated  otherwise, 
instructions  in  all  chapters  are  for  right-handed  (or  footed)  players. 

This  book,  with  the  earlier  Individual  Sports  for  Men,  written  by 
some  of  the  present  authors,  covers  most  sports  included  in  the  school 
physical  education  program.  The  combined  volumes  might  well  serve 
as  texts  for  physical  education  classes  or  as  references  for  intramural 
and  interschool  participants  or  for  the  teachers  or  coaches  responsible 
for  such  programs.  Used  in  this  manner,  they  should  enrich  the  cur- 
riculum and  lead  to  greater  knowledge,  skill  and  enjoyment  of  these 
sports  by  students. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Arnie  Burdick,  John  Chambers, 
Andrew  Coccari,  Tony  Grandinette,  Elmer  D.  Mitchell  and  A. 
Huntley  Parker  for  reading  certain  chapters  and  offering  constructive 
suggestions  for  their  improvement.  Lee  Stach  deserves  special  men- 
tion for  her  secretarial  help  in  preparing  the  manuscript.  Caswell 
M.  Miles  and  A.  Carl  Stelling  kindly  permitted  reproduction  of  the 
community-park-school  facility  plan  on  the  inside  front  cover. 
April,  1952  The  Authors 
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CHAPTER  1 


THE  PLACE  OF  TEAM  SPORTS  IN  LIFE 
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Observation  of  young  people  engaging  in  sports  reveals  convinc- 
ingly that  such  participation  is  a  stirring  experience.  Participants  are 
completely  lost  in  the  activity — all  their  faculties  and  energies  are 
focused  on  the  outcome.  The  experience  not  only  calls  forth  the  last 
ounce  of  physical  effort,  but  captures  the  emotions  of  the  players  as 
well.  In  few,  if  in  any  other,  situations  is  a  youngster  so  alert,  so 
active  and  so  enthusiastic. 

Some  realization  of  the  fascination  of  competitive  sports  can  be 
gained  by  observing  the  rigors  of  training  and  physical  duress  that 
athletes  go  through  for  months  on  end  in  order  to  make  the  team. 
Even  the  spectator  in  the  stadium  or  gymnasium  is  gripped  by  the 
action  both  physically  and  emotionally.  The  strategy  and  action  of 
the  game  are  recounted  many  times  after  the  last  play  is  run  or  the 
last  point  made. 

There  are  tremendous  educational  implications  in  such  situations. 

1 


2  Selected  Team  Sports  for  Men 

Educators  have  emphasized  that  learning  is  facilitated  by  participa- 
tion— learning  by  doing.  Obviously,  team  sports  are  ideally  con- 
stituted for  facilitating  such  learning.  Properly  handled,  they  become 
an  ideal  medium  for  teaching  many  of  the  tenets  of  democracy:  to 
play  fair,  to  respect  the  individual,  to  cooperate  toward  a  common 
end,  to  subordinate  oneself  to  the  good  of  the  group. 

The  competitive  urge  displayed  in  these  physical  activities  is  the 
same  drive  which  later  in  life  makes  a  man  an  outstanding  doctor,  a 
successful  lawyer,  businessman  or  engineer.  This  drive  can  be  just 
as  surely  a  bad  influence,  however,  if  improperly  directed.  The  lessons 
learned  in  sport,  either  good,  or  bad,  will  carry  over  into  other  life 
situations. 

Leisure  time  in  our  day  is  increasing  because  of  the  shorter  work- 
ing day,  while  at  the  same  time  the  development  of  machinery  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  physical  exertion  required  of  a  man  on  the 
job.  Therefore  the  necessity  for  recreational  activities  of  a  physical 
nature  is  immeasurably  increased.  The  biological  necessity  for 
physical  exercise,  of  course,  remains  constant. 

The  responsibility  of  the  schools  in  this  situation  is  to  expose  all 
youngsters  to  a  wide  variety  of  activities,  so  that  they  may,  through 
such  experience,  learn  the  activities  in  which  they  find  the  most  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment.  A  balance  between  individual  and  team  sports 
is  necessary  to  insure  all  desired  outcomes.  Since  maximum  par- 
fjripatipp  is  a  p^ime  objective,  team  spni&T--jwrrich  can  encompass 
latge  groups  with  limited-  expense,  .facilities  and  staff  will  -play_  a 
majnrj-nlft  in  the  school  program. 

furthermore,  these  sports,  because  of  their  generally  strenuous 
nature,  have  a  particularly  strong  developmental  contribution  to  make 
for  school  children  and  young  adults.  The  physical  contact  involved 
in  such  games  as  ice  hockey,  six-man  football,  lacrosse  and  others 
helps  build  rugged,  courageous  persons.  The  armed  services  during 
World  War  II  particularly  recognized  this  contribution;  as  a  result, 
competitive  sports  were  given  considerable  emphasis  in  conditioning 
programs.  This  emphasis  has  carried  over  into  civilian  life  and  is  now 
being  felt  increasingly  in  participation  in  competitive  sports  in  our 
school  programs.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  participation 
to  greater  numbers  of  our  boys  and  girls. 

Some  sports,  such  as  ice  hockey  and  lacrosse,  demand  tremendous 
speed  and  endurance,  while  others,  such  as  volleyball  and  softball, 
are  less  strenuous  and  have  carry-over  value  that  is  not  unlike  that 
provided  by  individual  sports  such  as  tennis  and  golf.  Industrial 
leagues,  athletic  clubs  and  city  recreation  programs  almost  uni- 
versally offer  these  team  sports  in  their  programs.  Volleyball  and 
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softball  are  ideal  picnic  games  and  can  be  played  co-recreationally  by 
both  young  and  old. 

Not  the  least  of  the  physical  benefits  of  the  team  sports  included  in 
this  book  is  the  fact  that  all  except  volleyball  are  normally  played  out 
of  doors  and  thus  tend  to  offset  our  present  day  sedentary  indoor 
existence. 

Probably  equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  as  the  physical  out- 
comes of  participation  in  team  sports  are  the  social  concomitants 
attendant  on  properly  conducted  programs.  The  realization  of  these 
values  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quality  of  leadership  available. 
For  this  reason  many  school  principals  and  superintendents  now  feel 
that  the  choice  of  a  physical  education  teacher  is  one  of  their  most 
important  responsibilities. 

Meyer  and  Schwarz  have  prepared  a  partial  list  of  the  major  social 
qualities  which  should  be  stressed  through  team  activities.  They  are: 

1.  Personal  social  qualities: 
Aggressiveness 

Social  perception  and  understanding  of  others 
Persistence 

2.  Cooperative  behavior: 

Group  development  of  team  work 
Consideration  for  the  safety  of  others 
Responsibility  of  the  leader  to  the  group 
Responsibility  of  the  group  to  the  leader 

Recognition  of  the  contribution  of  an  individual  assignment  to 
the  success  of  the  group 

3.  Behavior  in  competition: 
Emotional  control 

A  good  winner 

A  good  loser 

Proper  reaction  to  the  decision  of  officials 

Intelligent  obedience  to  rules 

A  sane  attitude  toward  competition.* 
Many  people  feel  that  participation  in  sports  provides  outlets  for 
energies  that  might  otherwise  be  directed  in  less  desirable  channels. 
One  of  the  often  repeated  claims,  which  seems  reasonable,  but  is  hard 
to  verify,  is  that  participation  in  sports  reduces  juvenile  delinquency. 
Certainly  the  time  spent  in  such  participation  under  competent  super- 
vision offers  ample  opportunity  for  teaching  wholesome  outlets  for 
these  energies  and  leaves  less  time  for  idleness,  which  might  be 
misspent. 

*  M.  H.  Meyer  and  M.  M.  Schwarz:  Team  Sports  for  Women.  Philadelphia, 
W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  1947,  pp.  1-2. 
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Not  the  least  of  the  values  of  team  sports  is  the  fact  that  the  skills 
7used  range  from  relatively  simple  to  highly  complex  ones,  thus  pro- 
viding a  challenge  to  participants  on  all  levels  of  ability. 

Games  such  as  volleyball  and  softball  may  be  played  and  enjoyed 
,  by  persons  with  little  previous  experience  in  the  activity,  provided  the 
competition  is  equalized.  At  the  same  time,  as  skills  develop,  greater 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  are  realized  from  continued  participation, 
and  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  skills  that  can  be  attained  under 
proper  learning  conditions. 

Along  with  the  development  of  greater  skill  and  keener  competition 
go  increased  physical  benefits  in  the  form  of  greater  endurance, 
strength  and  general  fitness.  Also  the  joy  and  satisfaction  derived 
from  such  activity  inevitably  promote  continued  participation  in  the 
activity.  There  is  almost  a  compulsion  to  continue  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  few  satisfactions  that  transcend  that  derived 
from  performing  physical  skills  well.  The  thrill  of  being  master  of 
one's  own  body  can  scarcely  be  conveyed  to  one  who  has  not  himself 
experienced  it. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  school  and  community  programs  in 
these  areas  attests  our  faith  in  the  role  of  sports  in  American  life. 

Even  in  the  sanctity  of  the  home  one  cannot  escape  the  force  of 
this  aspect  of  our  culture — press,  radio  and  television  all  give  un- 
limited time  and  space  to  it. 

In  educating  our  youth,  we  must  be  sure  that  this  force  is  a  force 
for  good,  and  that  the  outcome  of  sports  participation  is  wholesome 
and  satisfying  rather  than  degrading. 
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Team  sports  are  more  likely  to  be  included  in  the  average  school 
program  than  individual  sports,  regardless  of  the  grade  level,  because 
larger  groups  of  students  can  be  handled  in  them  at  one  time,  facili- 
ties are  usually  already  available,  and  competent  teachers  or  coaches 
of  many  team  sports  are  more  readily  secured.  Public  interest  and 
support  of  the  competitive  school  sports  is  also  more  easily  secured, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  student  interest  in  such  activities  is 
high. 

Since  wide  participation  in  a  variety  of  sports  is  a  major  goal  of  the 
school  program,  both  individual  and  team  sports  should  be  included 
in  the  offerings  of  a  school.  Many  schools  mistakenly  limit  their 
team  sports  program  to  the  big  four:  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
and  track.  These  four  are  purposely  excluded  in  the  following  dis- 
cussion on  planning  for  team  sports,  not  because  they  do  not  belong 
in  the  school,  but  because  they  have  already  found  their  place  in  the 
program.  The  eight  sports  discussed  in  the  remainder  of  this  book  all 
deserve  a  place  in  the  curriculum.  Some,  if  not  all,  could  be  added 
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to  the  program  in  almost  any  situation  with  little  difficulty,  and  thus 
the  opportunity  for  participation  in  team  sports  would  be  greatly 
increased  in  a  given  school. 

Not  only  would  increased  numbers  of  boys  profit  by  these  addi- 
tions, but  each  individual  would  be  exposed  to  a  greater  variety  of 
team  sports  as  well. 

FACILITIES 

In  contrast  to  the  situation  in  introducing  individual  sports,  the 
adding  of  these  additional  team  sports  requires  little  or  no  special 
playing  areas  and,  in  most  instances,  little  special  playing  equipment. 

Lacrosse,  softball,  soccer,  six-man  football,  speedball  and  touch 
football  can  be  played  on  the  already  provided  football  and  baseball 
fields  with  only  slight  adjustments,  such  as  lining  of  the  fields  and 
providing  slightly  different  goals.  Even  an  ice  hockey  rink  can  be 
improvised  on  available  field  space  with  little  expense  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  such  as  to  provide  outdoor  ice.  Volleyball  courts  can  be  set  up 
on  basketball  courts  indoors,  or  outdoors  on  playing  fields.  The 
provision  of  a  ball  with  which  to  play  the  game  is  about  all  that  is 
required,  in  addition,  for  many  of  the  sports.  Uniforms  worn  for 
other  sports  can  be  used  with  certain  minor  adjustments  for  most  of 
the  activities  covered  in  this  book,  although  certain  sports  such  as  ice 
hockey  and  lacrosse  require  some  equipment  peculiar  to  these  games. 

Obviously  a  play  field  can  be  used  for  but  one  activity  at  a  time, 
and  a  school  planning  to  add  several  sports  to  an  after-school  intra- 
mural or  interschool  program  may  have  to  provide  additional  playing 
areas.  Lack  of  such  space,  however,  is  no  reason  for  not  teaching  a 
variety  of  activities  through  the  instructional  program.  When  playing 
areas  are  originally  established,  they  should  be  planned  for  a  variety 
of  purposes  if  the  most  economical  use  of  taxpayers'  money  is  to  be 
made. 

The  arrangement  of  facilities  should  be  studied  carefully  whenever 
new  play  areas  or  buildings  are  being  considered.  Each  situation  is 
unique,  and  plans  from  other  schools  should  never  be  adopted  whole- 
sale. 

An  unusually  well-planned  school  play  area  is  shown  on  the  inside 
front  cover  of  this  book.  In  this  plan  the  all-around  program  of  both 
individual  and  team  sports  has  been  well  provided  for,  as  has  also  the 
use  of  the  area  for  community  recreation.  The  combination  com- 
munity-park-school facility  is  in  line  with  modern  planning  for 
community  needs  and  prevents  much  unnecessary  duplication  of 
facilities  with  added  burden  to  taxpayers.  Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  use  of  the  natural  terrain  for  skiing,  camping  and  picnic  areas. 
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Many  schools  may  not  be  so  fortunate  in  the  number  of  fields  they 
can  provide,  but  even  one  field  can  be  laid  out  so  that  almost  any 
outdoor  team  sport  can  be  played  on  it.  The  size  of  the  area  or  areas 
planned  in  a  given  situation  should  be  established  on  the  basis  of 
student  enrollment,  population  trends  and  anticipated  community 
needs.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  recommended  list  of  references 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter  for  specific  help  on  this  problem. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  Workbook  on  Facilities  for 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation  from  which  the  illustration  shown 
on  the  inside  front  cover  of  this  book  is  borrowed.  It  contains  several 
plans  similar  to  that  shown  for  various  sizes  and  types  of  school  and 
community  situations. 

IMPROVISING  FACILITIES 

In  many  school  situations  there  is  no  immediate  plan  for  building 
either  indoor  or  outdoor  facilities.  In  order  to  include  the  team  sports 
described  in  this  book,  present  facilities  will  have  to  be  used  more 
intensively  or  facilities  will  have  to  be  improvised.  Sometimes  by 
filling  in  low  areas,  adding  small  strips  of  land  or  rearranging  the 
layout  of  existing  fields  two  playing  areas  can  be  provided  where  only 
one  was  before.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  little  imagination  and  in- 
genuity. 

Within  many  of  the  following  chapters  are  suggestions  for  im- 
provisation of  facilities  for  the  game  described.  Actually,  it  is  easier 
to  provide  playing  areas  for  these  team  sports  than  it  is  for  many 
individual  sports,  because  the  major  requirement  for  playing  them, 
a  large  open  playing  space,  is  already  almost  universally  provided 
through  the  varsity  sport  playing  fields.  Many  of  the  fundamental 
skills  of  these  games  can  be  taught  satisfactorily  indoors  in  the  gym- 
nasium in  regular  physical  education  classes  during  periods  when 
the  outdoor  fields  are  not  available  because  of  the  other  scheduled 
activities  or  inclement  weather.  If  playing  field  space  is  limited,  activi- 
ties may  have  to  be  carefully  scheduled  to  allow  for  maximum  use  of 
facilities.  This  may  involve  several  different  teachers  handling  groups 
simultaneously  and  use  of  the  fields  during  school  hours  in  activity 
periods  as  well  as  an  extended  afternoon,  evening,  weekend  or  even 
vacation  program.  The  time  is  long  since  past  when  school  facilities 
can  be  made  available  only  on  school  days  and  during  school  hours. 

SELECTION,  PURCHASE  AND  CARE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

The  purchase,  selection  and  care  of  athletic  equipment  are  par- 
ticularly important  in  the  teaching  of  team  sports  because  of  the  large 
sums  of  money  expended  on  uniforms  and  playing  equipment  for 
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these  games.  Careful  planning  may  reduce  the  initial  cost  of  such 
equipment  and  certainly  will  greatly  reduce  replacement,  laundry  and 
repair  expenses. 

In  purchasing  equipment  one  should  anticipate  one's  needs  so  that 
orders  may  be  placed  advantageously.  Hurried  ordering  is  inevitably 
expensive,  and  often  the  equipment  secured  is  inferior  or  inadequate. 
Improperly  fitted  or  constructed  equipment  so  secured  may  actually 
lead  to  injuries  on  the  playing  field.  Too  often  classes  are  started 
or  tryouts  for  team  sports  are  called  before  it  is  discovered  that 
certain  essential  equipment  is  short  or  completely  lacking.  Valuable 
time  is  lost,  injuries  may  occur,  or  inefficient  teaching  result  under 
these  circumstances.  If  a  continuous  running  inventory  is  kept  and 
orders  are  placed  on  the  basis  of  anticipated  demand  after  each 
sport  season,  even  though  the  orders  are  placed  with  a  delivery  date 
indicated  immediately  prior  to  next  year's  sport  season,  such  occur- 
rences will  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  general  it  is  misguided  purchasing  policy  to  buy  cheap  materials 
or  materials  in  small  amounts.  Good  equipment  wisely  cared  for  will 
more  than  pay  for  its  initial  greater  cost  in  added  service.  This  should 
not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  more  expensive  equipment  is  neces- 
sarily better  equipment.  Buying  should  be  on  the  basis  of  materials 
meeting  certain  specifications  rather  than  on  cost  alone. 

It  is  recommended  that  orders  be  placed  with  established,  reputa- 
ble firms;  when  local  dealers  can  furnish  equipment  at  comparable 
prices,  it  is  good  policy  to  buy  from  them. 

One  should  always  be  sure  that  materials  selected  are  fitted  to  the 
use  to  be  made  of  them.  Equipment  that  is  too  light,  too  small  or  too 
big,  or  inappropriate  to  climatic  conditions  under  which  it  will  be 
used,  might  almost  as  well  not  be  purchased. 

Care  of  Equipment.  Once  equipment  has  been  acquired,  problems 
of  proper  storage  of  equipment,  repair  of  damaged  equipment, 
proper  laundering  of  soiled  uniforms,  methods  of  issuance  of  and 
proper  use  of  the  equipment  by  students  are  all  matters  of  importance 
in  realizing  a  reasonable  return  on  your  investment.  Careless  storage 
of  dirty  or  damp  equipment  results  in  rapid  deterioration  of  ma- 
terials. The  storage  room  must  be  dry,  cool  and  free  from  vermin 
and  moths.  A  special  place  should  be  provided  for  each  piece  of 
equipment  just  as  tools  are  cared  for  in  a  machine  shop.  Meyer* 
advises  that  a  class  project  in  manual  training  might  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  for  this  room. 

Damaged  equipment  should  be  repaired  immediately  in  order  to 

*  Kenneth  L.  Meyer:  Purchase,  Care  and  Repair  of  Athletic  Equipment.  St. 
Louis,  Educational  Publishers,  Inc.,  1948,  p.  113. 
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prolong  its  usefulness.  Some  large  school  systems  have  their  own 
central  repair  shops  to  which  all  equipment  is  sent  and  repaired  at 
cost.  In  small  communities  the  physical  educator  himself  may  do 
simple  repair  work  under  certain  circumstances.  In  any  event,  manu- 
facturer's instructions  on  the  care  and  repair  of  uniforms  and  other 
equipment  should  be  followed  carefully. 

Issuing  Equipment 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  the  care  of  equipment  is  careful 
issuance  and  keeping  of  records  in  order  to  be  sure  that  equipment 
borrowed  is  returned.  If  student  leaders  are  used  for  checking  equip- 
ment in  and  out,  they  must  be  carefully  chosen  and  supervised.  Care- 
less issuance  or  record  keeping  may  actually  encourage  students  to 
keep  material  and  jeopardize  the  realization  of  some  of  the  character 
outcomes  claimed  for  the  physical  education  program. 

Student  Use  of  Equipment 

While  team  sports  equipment  is  not  nearly  as  delicate  as  the 
racquets,  shuttlecocks,  balls  and  archery  equipment  used  for  indi- 
vidual sports,  still,  proper  use  of  it  will  prolong  its  life.  In  introducing 
a  new  team  sport  always  include  specific  instruction  on  the  care  and 
use  of  equipment  before  actual  play  is  permitted.  This  should  include 
safety  in  the  use  of  equipment,  as  well  as  methods  of  prolonging  its 
life. 

For  further  information  on  purchase,  care  and  selection  of  equip- 
ment, refer  to  the  recommended  references  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  book  by  Bourquardez  and  Heilman, 
which  includes  a  special  chapter  on  selection,  care  and  repair  of 
sports  equipment,  for  seven  of  the  eight  sports  included  in  this  book. 

ORGANIZING  CLASSES 

Obviously,  larger  groups  can  be  taught  team  sports  at  one  time 
than  can  be  handled  in  individual  sports  classes.  For  this  reason, 
among  others,  team  sports  are  more  rapidly  introduced  into  the 
school  curriculum.  However,  the  mistake  should  not  be  made  of 
having  groups  so  large  that  the  teacher  merely  organizes  rather  than 
teaches.  Ideally,  the  physical  education  class  should  be  no  larger  than 
that  for  any  other  school  subject.  Judicious  use  of  student  leaders  and 
squad  organization  will  greatly  improve  the  learning  situation  and 
alleviate  the  handicap  of  large  classes  when  they  cannot  be  avoided. 

Student  classification  for  team  sport  instruction  may  be  made  at  the 
beginning  according  to  each  student's  own  opinion  of  his  experience 
and  physical  ability  in  it.  Obvious  discrepancies  may  be  corrected 
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in  the  early  periods  of  the  class  by  the  instructor.  The  usual  pro- 
cedure is  to  classify  on  the  basis  of  beginners  and  advanced  players. 
Occasionally  an  intermediate  group  may  also  be  organized,  but  in 
most  instances  the  so-called  intermediate  player  will  need  consider- 
able review  of  the  same  work  given  the  beginner  and  so  may  well  be 
handled  with  that  group.  If  the  numbers  involved  justify  it,  the  begin- 
ners, intermediate  and  advanced  groups  may  be  taught  as  three 
entirely  separate  classes  with  different  instructors;  if  the  group  is 
small,  three  squads  may  be  organized  within  one  class  and  handled 
accordingly.  The  authors  recommend  adjusting  group  membership 
from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  progress  in  learning  the  game 
fundamentals.  As  an  incentive,  certain  tests  or  hurdles  may  be  estab- 
lished, successful  performance  of  which  results  in  promotion  to  the 
more  advanced  class. 

SHOWERS 

In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  good  personal  hygiene  and 
aesthetic  principles,  showers  should  be  taken  after  each  period  of 
instruction  or  activity.  The  enjoyment  of  both  the  shower  and  the 
activity  period  will  be  enhanced  if  shower  and  locker  room  condi- 
tions are  pleasant  and  if  towels  and  sport  costumes  are  handled  by 
the  school  so  that  clean  equipment  is  always  available  as  needed. 
Whenever  feasible,  these  practices  are  recommended.  The  scheduled 
period  or  after-school  turnout  must  be  planned  to  provide  ample 
time  for  dressing  for  the  activity  and  showering  and  dressing  after- 
wards. Insufficient  dressing  time  may  actually  be  an  accident  breeder 
because  of  improper  preparation  for  the  activity. 

ATTENDANCE  RECORDS 

Because  of  the  strenuous  nature  of  the  activity  and  the  body 
contact  involved  in  certain  of  the  team  sports  discussed  in  subsequent 
chapters,  accurate  attendance  records  should  be  kept  to  insure  suf- 
ficient instruction  in  skills  and  conditioning  before  prolonged  scrim- 
mages are  permitted.  Regardless  of  the  method  used  for  keeping  this 
record,  it  should  not  cut  into  the  period  of  instruction  any  more 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  A  standard  practice  for  certain  inter- 
scholastic  sports  is  for  players  to  weigh  in  individually  as  they  report 
daily  and  record  their  weight  on  a  master  chart.  This  has  the  added 
advantage  of  becoming  a  roll  check  and  a  check  on  condition  as  well. 

SCHEDULING 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the  skills  and  team  play  involved  in 
certain  of  the  team  sports,  relatively  longer  periods  of  instruction  and 
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practice  may  be  needed  to  insure  mastery  of  the  fundamentals.  This 
may  refer  both  to  length  of  daily  periods  and  to  the  total  number 
of  sessions  devoted  to  a  particular  activity.  Of  course  the  length  of  a 
school  period  is  fixed,  and,  unless  double  periods  are  scheduled,  little 
can  be  done  about  lengthening  classes.  After-school  sessions,  of 
course,  are  more  flexible,  although  local  conditions  may  limit  them 
also.  The  actual  length  in  weeks  that  a  particular  activity  should  be 
continued  will  have  to  be  decided  locally  in  terms  of  various  factors, 
such  as  previous  experience  of  the  group  in  the  sport,  speed  with 
which  the  activity  is  learned,  local  weather  conditions,  facilities  avail- 
able, relative  importance  of  the  activity  and  other  demands  on  the 
instructor's  time. 

In  general  it  is  recommended  that  these  team  sports  be  practiced 
in  blocks  of  at  least  twelve  to  sixteen  periods.  The  number  of  weeks 
involved  will  depend  upon  whether  practice  periods  are  held  daily 
or  only  two  or  three  times  weekly. 

Although  certain  sports  may  be  played  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
it  is  recommended  that  the  seasonal  pattern  of  scheduling  be  fol- 
lowed. Student  interest  is  more  readily  captivated  on  this  basis,  and 
variety  is  insured.  In  general,  six-man  football,  touch  football,  soccer 
and  speedball  are  considered  fall  sports,  ice  hockey  and  volleyball 
winter,  and  lacrosse  and  softball  spring  sports.  (Local  conditions 
may  cause  some  variations  in  this  general  pattern.)  It  goes  without 
saying  that  not  all  eight  team  sports  discussed  in  this  book  are  neces- 
sarily intended  to  be  taught  to  everyone,  although  certain  groups 
within  a  given  school  might  learn  any  one,  and  others  might  par- 
ticipate in  several.  In  general,  however,  the  greater  the  number  of 
these  activities  taught  within  a  given  situation,  the  more  well  rounded 
the  program  might  be  considered. 

INTRODUCING  A  NEW  SPORT 

The  authors  favor  the  whole  method  of  learning  and  in  general 
recommend  beginning  group  instruction  with  a  brief  description  of 
the  sport,  followed  by  immediate  participation.  However,  because  of 
the  complexity  of  certain  of  the  team  sports  and  particularly  the  dan- 
ger of  engaging  in  them  without  previous  mastery  of  certain  game  ele- 
ments, these  sports  may  be  broken  down  into  smaller  units  which 
are  fundamentally  complete  in  themselves.  These  can  be  practiced 
prior  to  playing  a  regular  game  without  violation  of  the  principle  of 
whole  teaching. 

An  example  would  be  throwing  and  catching  drills  in  lacrosse  or 
kicking  and  passing  in  football. 
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The  goal  of  the  authors  of  this  book  is  to  bring  all  members  of 
each  group  up  through  the  novice  level  of  performance.  When  stu- 
dents develop  enough  skill  to  experience  even  limited  success  in  a 
game  situation,  they  enjoy  the  activity  sufficiently  to  insure  their 
continuing  the  game  on  their  own  time  after  class  requirements  are 
completed.  Probably  one  of  the  best  checks  on  progress  toward  this 
goal  during  the  period  of  class  instruction  is  observation  of  the 
group  reaction  to  the  activity.  Are  they  having  fun,  do  they  come 
promptly  and  hate  to  quit,  do  they  practice  or  play  the  game  in  their 
spare  time?  If  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  yes,  then  your 
objective  is  within  your  grasp;  but  if  it  is  no,  then  careful  analysis  of 
method  and  procedure  is  indicated  to  bring  about  a  change  in  student 
attitude. 

USE  OF  AUDIOVISUAL  AIDS 

An  ever-increasing  volume  of  film  strips,  slides,  motion  pictures 
and  other  audiovisual  aids  is  available  for  teaching  sports.  A  selected 
list  of  visual  aids  is  included  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  for  those 
wishing  to  incorporate  such  materials  in  their  teaching.  Whenever 
possible  the  photographing  of  actual  games  such  as  football,  and 
showing  of  such  films  so  that  individual  players  can  see  their  own 
performance  aids  instruction  immeasurably,  but  the  cost  of  such  a 
procedure  makes  it  impractical  in  most  situations.  Carefully  selected 
instructional  films  or  film  strips  shown  on  rainy  days  when  outdoor 
participation  is  impossible  have  proved  helpful  from  both  a  motiva- 
tional and  skill-learning  standpoint. 

STUDENT  LEADERS 

Student  leaders  can  be  used  efficiently  in  teaching  team  sports. 
Benefits  derived  are  motivation  of  students  to  become  a  leader,  more 
effective  use  of  the  instructor's  time,  and  excellent  experience  in 
leadership  for  the  student  leader  group.  Coaches  who  have  used 
varsity  team  members  as  leaders  find  that  they  learn  at  an  accelerated 
rate  from  this  experience.  One  might  almost  say  that  the  ideal  way 
to  learn  a  sport  is  to  teach  it. 

One  must  be  careful  in  using  student  leaders  to  extend  such 
privileges  to  as  many  students  as  can  profit  from  the  experience  with- 
out detriment  to  the  program.  The  student  leaders  are  assistants  and 
must  not  take  the  place  of  the  teacher.  Careful  training  and  super- 
vision must  be  provided  the  group  continually  to  prevent  injuries 
to  students  or  exploitation  of  leaders  and  to  insure  educational  out- 
comes for  all. 
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ORGANIZATION  FOR  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

One  of  the  goals  of  a  sports  program  is  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  participants.  To  insure  its  realization  the  teacher  of  team 
sports  must  see  that: 

1.  No  student  engages  in  team  sports  who  has  not  been  cleared 
for  such  participation  by  the  school  doctor. 

2.  Each  student  is  securing  instruction  and  experience  in  activities 
suited  to  his  health  needs  as  revealed  by  the  medical  examination. 

3.  Students  understand  the  immediate  and  long-range  contribution 
of  sports  to  their  health.  Individual  counselling  is  ideal  for  accomplish- 
ing this  purpose. 

4.  Student  activity  programs  are  not  overambitious  in  terms  of 
their  capacities.  Overindulgence  in  activities  is  just  as  disastrous  in 
certain  instances  as  too  little. 

5.  Students  who  exhibit  deviations  from  normal  health  are  referred 
to  the  health  service  personnel  of  the  school  for  appropriate  action. 

6.  Emergency  first  aid  is  secured  as  needed.  Any  teacher  may  give 
this  aid  if  school  health  service  personnel  are  not  available. 

Team  sports  are  relatively  more  hazardous  than  individual  sports 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  games,  the  numbers  involved,  bodily 
contact,  and  equipment  used.  Careful  planning  can  greatly  reduce  the 
risk  involved  in  these  activities.  Faulty  leadership  and  equipment 
hazards  are  the  major  causes  of  accidents,  both  of  which  can  be 
guarded  against  by  the  alert  teacher.  In  introducing  a  new  sport 
always  be  sure  to  emphasize  its  peculiar  hazards  and  how  to  guard 
against  accidents.  Each  of  the  following  chapters  contains  a  section 
designed  to  point  out  positive  steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  accidents. 

Proper  supervision  of  all  activities  stands  high  on  the  list  of  pre- 
ventive measures.  Particularly  when  interschool  or  intramural  com- 
petition is  sponsored  one  must  be  sure  to  provide  competent  officials 
if  accidents  are  to  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  One  must  be  sure  that 
playing  fields  are  in  good  condition  and  that  all  players  are  properly 
outfitted  with  protective  equipment  at  all  times. 

For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  this  fundamental  aspect  of  the 
program,  refer  to  the  list  of  recommended  references  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter. 

MOTIVATING  PARTICIPATION  IN  TEAM  SPORTS 

Actually,  little  encouragement  is  needed  to  secure  student  par- 
ticipation in  team  sports,  provided  a  good  job  of  teaching  funda- 
mental skills  is  accomplished  through  physical  education  classes. 
The  satisfactions  derived  from  successful  accomplishment  in  an  ac- 
tivity insure  continued  participation. 
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Publicity.  The  best  advertising  for  sports  is  a  good  school  program. 
Children  who  learn  new  skills  and  enjoy  physical  education  classes, 
intramural  or  interschool  sports  will  talk  about  them  at  home,  and 
parents  will  be  favorably  impressed. 

Local  newspapers  always  carry  local  school  sport  news.  You  can 
help  get  favorable  notices  by  preparing  releases,  telephoning  in  scores 
and  in  general  cooperating  with  sports  reporters.  Special  efforts 
should  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  students  who  receive  press 
notice.  Too  often  too  much  space  is  given  to  a  few  stars.  Such  pub- 
licity may  be  undesirable  from  the  standpoint  of  its  effect  on  the 
individual  involved.  School  newspapers,  community  papers,  school 
bulletin  boards  and  special  notices  sent  home  may  all  be  used  as 
media  for  publicizing  the  sports  program.  Visual  aids,  especially 
motion  pictures  of  outstanding  sports  events  or  performances  in 
action,  are  occasionally  desirable. 

Awards.  The  use  of  awards  in  motivating  participation  in  team 
sports  is  common  practice.  However,  the  recommended  practice  is  to 
play  down  such  means  of  recognition  and  to  emphasize  the  joy  of 
play  for  its  own  sake.  In  any  event,  awards,  if  used,  should  have 
little  intrinsic  value  and  be  a  symbol  of  achievement  rather  than 
pay  for  participation. 

Co-recreation.  Whenever  fitting  and  proper,  opportunities  for  co- 
recreational  participation  in  sports  should  be  provided.  Volleyball  and 
softball,  particularly  of  the  team  sports  included  in  the  following 
chapters,  are  ideal  co-recreational  activities.  Such  activities  may  be 
modified  slightly  to  make  such  competition  more  suitable  and  satis- 
fying. 

Tournaments.  Competition  in  the  form  of  a  tournament  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  motivating  participation,  besides  being  an  excel- 
lent means  of  increasing  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  sport,  provided  the 
competition  is  relatively  even.  Too  great  inequality  in  skill  may  result 
in  discouragement  of  the  poorer  team  members.  The  ideal  situation 
occurs  when  one  wins  often  enough  to  be  encouraged,  but  not  with- 
out putting  forth  maximum  effort.  To  always  win  is  just  as  unfor- 
tunate as  to  always  lose,  from  the  standpoint  of  motivation  and 
educational  outcomes. 

Better  teams  should  always  be  seeded  so  that  they  will  not  elim- 
inate each  other  early  in  a  tournament.  Recommended  types  of  con- 
tests are  those  permitting  the  maximum  number  of  games  per  team. 
Various  types  of  tournaments  include  the  ladder,  pyramid,  court, 
spider  web,  single  and  double  elimination  and  round  robin.  For  brief 
descriptions  and  diagrams  of  these  tournaments,  see  Shaw,  Troester 
and  Gabrielsen's  Individual  Sports  for  Men,  or  other  books  in  the 
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following  selected  reference  list.  The  authors  recommend  the  practice 
of  ending  a  period  of  instruction  in  a  sport  with  a  competitive  tour- 
nament for  purposes  of  increasing  skill,  testing  the  learning  which 
has  occurred,  and  giving  experience  in  actual  organized  competition 
in  the  sport. 
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CHAPTER  3 


ICE  HOCKEY 


ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

At  the  base  of  an  ancient  Greek  statue  in  the  National  Museum, 
Athens,  is  a  drawing  of  two  persons  about  to  begin  a  hockey  game. 
Their  sticks  are  curved,  suggesting  that  they  were  ready  to  play  a 
game  similar  to  field  or  ice  hockey  as  played  today  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States. 

Skating  on  the  ice  is  an  old  sport.  Eight  hundred  years  ago  it  was 
a  flourishing  pastime  in  many  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 
Thus  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  games  were 
devised  for  fun  and  fellowship  on  the  frozen  waters.  In  the  small  j 
village  of  Bury  Fen  in  England  an  organized  hockey  team  was  re- 
ported as  long  ago  as  1813,  and  the  games  were  played  on  frozen | 
meadows. 

The  exact  origin  of  ice  hockey  is  obscure.  It  may  have  come  from| 
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the  Scottish  game  of  "shinney,"  the  Irish  "hurley,"  the  Welch 
"bandy,"  or  it  may  be  a  relatively  new  game  that  began  in  one  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Canada.  Both  Kingston,  Ontario,  and 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  have  been  considered  starting  places.  After 
considerable  research,  however,  the  Hockey  Hall  of  Fame  was 
located  at  Kingston.  McGill  University  in  Montreal  did  much  to 
develop  the  sport  in  North  America  by  conducting  winter  carnivals 
and  constructing  a  skating  rink  as  early  as  1862.  Soon  after  this  the 
Amateur  Hockey  Association  of  Canada  was  organized,  and  the 
number  of  players  in  the  game  was  reduced  from  150  to  200  players 
to  seven  on  a  side.  Once  this  change  took  place,  the  game  of  hockey 
became  an  entirely  different  activity — it  called  for  a  higher  level  of 
team  cooperation.  Individual  playing  skill  became  increasingly  im- 
portant. Greater  speed,  agility,  and  endurance  in  both  skating  and 
stick  handling  became  essential. 

In  the  early  days  in  England  a  ball  of  wood  or  cork  was  used,  and 
hockey  sticks  called  "bandies"  were  made  from  curved  willow 
branches.  The  original  playing  area  was  large  with  a  goal  6  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  high.  Because  it  became  too  easy  for  a  goal  tender  to 
block  off  most  of  the  goal  area,  by  using  extra  large  pads  and  his 
body,  the  size  of  the  goal  was  increased  to  12  feet  in  width  by 
seven  feet  in  height.  Later,  when  the  number  of  players  was  reduced, 
the  size  of  the  goal  was  again  made  smaller. 

The  sport  has  grown  so  fast  that  today  it  may  be  considered  the 
national  winter  sport  of  Canada,  both  on  an  amateur  and  a  pro- 
fessional level,  and  is  a  leading  school,  college  and  professional 
activity  in  much  of  the  northeastern  area  of  the  United  States. 

Evidence  of  the  validity  of  this  statement  may  be  found  by  noting 
the  number  of  paid  admissions  to  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City  in  the  course  of  a  single  hockey  season.  Over  seventy- 
two  secondary  school  ice  hockey  teams  play  in  the  area  of  Boston. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  twenty  to  twenty-five  team  games  played  on 
a  single  weekend  in  the  Boston  Arena. 

The  first  American  hockey  teams  were  composed  largely  of 
Canadians.  American  teams  seldom  won  games  prior  to  1900.  Soon 
after  this  the  American  school  boy  began  to  compete  on  even  terms 
with  his  northern  neighbors.  About  this  time  the  game  became  more 
complex.  The  two  defensemen  began  to  move  up  with  the  forwards 
occasionally  instead  of  just  being  additional  goalkeepers.  Other 
changes  included  improved  sticks,  the  establishment  of  the  substitu- 
tion rule,  and  improved  team  work.  The  game  of  hockey  soon  moved 
into  the  class  of  leading  sports.  It  is  probably  rightfully  labelled  the 
fastest  game  today. 
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VALUES  OF  ICE  HOCKEY 

Ice  hockey  probably  calls  for  more  all-around  fitness  and  acumen 
than  most  individual  and  team  sports.  The  activity,  however,  may  be 
engaged  in  by  people  of  all  ages  with  benefit.  Even  in  southern  areas, 
where  interest  and  finances  are  sufficient,  a  number  of  indoor  hockey 
rinks  and  hockey  organizations  are  to  be  found.  Climatic  tempera- 
ture has  little  to  do  with  interest  in  the  game,  for  in  1894,  before 
coming  to  New  York  as  an  organized  sport,  ice  hockey  was  played 
with  much  enthusiasm  in  Baltimore. 

Hockey  is  a  fast  game  demanding  instant  responses  and  a  high 
degree  of  neuromuscular  skill.  It  calls  for  fast  thinking  together  with 
a  degree  of  body  control  that  permits  one  to  change  direction  quickly 
and  accurately.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  to  develop  the  power 
and  endurance  needed  to  play  good  hockey  a  man  must  work  toward 
becoming  a  first  class  player.  This  involves  the  development  of  proper 
skills  and  the  application  of  these  in  a  game  situation.  The  learning  of 
skills  and  the  building  of  the  vigor  and  stamina  to  play  the  game 
develop  naturally  together. 

Skating  and  hockey  have  the  particular  advantage  for  the  general 
population  of  getting  them  out  of  doors  and  participating  in  a  vigor- 
ous activity  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  many  people  tend 
to  remain  semidormant  by  the  fireside. 

As  a  spectator  sport  the  game  has  a  wide  following.  It  provides  a 
thrilling  show  each  year  to  thousands  of  people  in  parts  of  Canada, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  Texas,  California  and  in 
the  Southwest.  Amateur  hockey  has  filled  New  York's  Madison 
Square  Garden  to  capacity  more  than  once.  The  grace  and  effortless 
movements  of  the  players,  the  split-second  decisions,  the  cleverness 
of  stick  handling,  and  the  carefully  developed  team  play  make  hockey 
thrilling  to  see  and  play. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

Like  any  other  activity,  hockey  is  played  and  enjoyed  most  when 
the  facilities  are  adequate  and  the  personal  equipment  of  the  player 
is  good.  To  have  fine  equipment  without  proper  facilities,  or  vice 
versa,  limits  the  game  value  for  both  spectators  and  players. 

PERSONAL  HOCKEY  GEAR 

The  efficiency  of  the  player  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  thel 
equipment  he  wears.  The  shoe,  the  skate,  the  fit  of  the  pads,  thel 
looseness  of  the  upper  body  clothing,  and  the  snugness  of  the  glovesl 
have  a  bearing  on  learning  and  playing  the  game  efficiently.  The| 
condition  of  the  blade  of  the  skate  is  particularly  important. 
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Shoe  Skates 

Successful  ice  hockey  depends,  among  other  things,  upon  a  proper 
shoe  skate  unit.  A  specially  constructed  hockey  skate  is  recom- 
mended for  the  forwards  and  defensemen.  The  shoe  should  fit  snugly 
with  one  pair  of  wool  socks,  and  be  as  light  as  possible.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  good  shoes  made  of  finest  quality  Australian 
kangaroo  hide  and  trimmed  with  genuine  calfskin.  The  heel  should 
be  narrow  and  form-fitting  to  provide  comfort.  The  toe  of  the  shoe 
should  consist  of  a  molded  leather  box,  perhaps  laminated  with 
moisture-proof  shock-resistant  material.  The  shoe  should  be  leather 
lined  and  backed  with  webbing  throughout  and  have  stiff  molded 
moisture-proof  counters.  This  gives  support  to  the  ankle  joint  and 
helps  prevent  undue  fatigue  in  the  ankle  area.  A  solid  leather  insole 
and  outsole  plus  the  steel  shank  give  extra  support  to  the  foot.  The 
sole  and  heel  cap  supports  should  be  hard  and  correctly  located  to 
give  the  boot  balance.  The  tongue  of  the  shoe  may  be  made  of  un- 
tanned  calfskin  reinforced  with  white  felt,  or  sponge  rubber.  It  is 
relatively  simple  to  add  a  piece  of  sponge  under  the  tongue  in  the 
event  the  laces  pinch.  Many  of  the  professional  model  boots  contain 
a  built-in  Achilles  tendon  protector  incorporated  in  the  extended  back 
strap  and  continued  down  below  the  counter  level.  This  protector 
may  be  reinforced  with  rubber  strips  or  bronze  woven  wire  of 
diagonal  mesh  (Fig.  1,  A).  It  should  also  be  fitted  with  eyelets  at 
the  tip  for  easy  lacing,  insuring  comfort  and  snugness.  Tendon  pro- 
tectors may  also  be  purchased  separately  for  attachment  to  the  heel 
area. 

The  hockey  skate  blade  is  short  and  highly  rocked  (curved),  mak- 
ing it  particularly  suitable  for  fast  turns  and  quick  starts.  It  should 
never  extend  more  than  %  inch  beyond  the  shoe  at  either  toe  or  heel. 
Good  metal  is  required  if  the  blade  is  to  hold  its  sharp  edge  long. 
The  better  skates  have  heat-treated  tubes  and  supports,  flint-hard 
blades,  and  a  nickel  or  chromium  finish.  Usually,  the  harder  and 
narrower  the  blade,  the  greater  the  cost.  A  Sheffield  steel  blade  is 
excellent.  Steel  tubes  should  be  tempered  and  hardened  to  with- 
stand shock  and  strain  yet  still  provide  lightness. 

The  skate  of  the  goalkeeper  may  differ  from  the  other  skates  in  a 
number  of  ways  (Fig.  1,  B).  A  plain  nickel-finished  blade  without  a 
tube  and  slightly  thicker  than  the  usual  skate  blade  is  recommended. 
The  boots  should  have  an  armored  outside  protector  covering  the  toe 
and  side  of  the  shoe. 

Proper  care  of  boots  and  skates  includes  waxing  the  boot  and  re- 
pairing loose  stitching,  keeping  the  skate  blade  sharp,  and  oiled 
to  prevent  rusting. 
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Fig.  1.  Personal  ice  hockey  gear.  A,  Shoe  skate  with  tendon  guard.  B,  Goalie 
shoe  skate.  C,  Stick.  D,  Goalkeeper's  stick.  E,  Gloves.  F,  Goalkeeper's  gloves. 
G,  Shin  guard.  H,  Goalkeeper's  pad.  /,  Body  protector.  /,  Helmet. 
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The  Sticks 

Sticks  should  always  be  fitted  to  the  player.  They  vary  in  ice  lays 
from  1  to  10.  When  a  stick  blade  lies  flat  and  the  angle  of  the  blade 
with  the  shaft  is  great,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  this  stick  away  out  in 
front  of  the  skater.  This  is  a  "lay"  1.  When  a  stick  blade  lies  flat  and 
the  angle  of  the  blade  with  the  shaft  is  less,  it  is  then  necessary  to 
carry  the  stick  in  closer  to  the  body.  This  is  a  "lay"  10.  To  do  other 
than  is  indicated  here  is  to  carry  part  of  the  stick  blade  off  the  ice. 
The  beginning  stick-holder,  therefore,  should  carefully  select  the 
stick  that  feels  comfortable  and  note  the  number  "lay"  it  is.  A  5,  6 
or  7  "lay"  is  usually  advised  because,  when  the  player  gets  near  the 
goal,  the  puck  is  often  close  to  the  body.  A  proper  lay  for  one  boy 
may  be  inadequate  for  another. 

The  stick  should  not  exceed  53  inches  in  length  or  have  a  blade 
more  than  3  inches  in  height,  except  for  the  goalkeeper's  stick,  which 
may  have  a  3% -inch  blade.  The  length  of  the  blade  must  not  be 
over  14%  inches.  Smaller  boys  should  use  shorter  sticks — 48  or  49 
inches  in  length — in  order  to  stickhandle  efficiently. 

Good  hockey  sticks  are  made  of  first  quality  tough  hardwoods. 
Some  are  steam-bent,  others  laminated  into  position.  Laminated  sticks 
are  somewhat  heavier,  and  contain  a  moisture-proofing  material  (Fig. 
1,  C).  Short  junior  models  are  available  at  various  prices.  Blades 
may  be  beveled  to  the  right  or  left  or  they  may  be  in  a  neutral 
position.  The  right-handed  stick  is  beveled  to  the  right  side,  the  left- 
handed  stick  to  the  left  side.  The  width  of  the  secondary  school 
hockey  stick  blade  should  probably  be  about  2  to  2%  inches. 

The  adult  goalie  stick  is  about  50  inches  long;  the  junior  goalie 
stick  45  inches  long  (Fig.  1 ,  D ) .  It  is  tough,  and  has  a  blade  about 
3  to  3y2  inches  wide.  Strong,  lightweight  sticks  are  more  expensive 
than  the  heavy  varieties. 

Sticks  should  be  wiped  dry,  and  occasionally  clean  lacquer  should 
be  applied  to  prevent  warping.  Taping  the  blade  with  friction  tape 
adds  to  the  life  of  the  stick  and  gives  added  stiffness. 

Gloves 

The  chief  purpose  of  gloves  is  to  protect  the  hands  and  wrist  bones 
during  close  stick  play  or  when  a  fall  occurs.  Strong  gloves  are  essen- 
tial to  save  fingers  from  sharp  blades.  Inexpensive  gloves  are  made 
of  split  cowhide  with  padded  fingers  and  thumb  and  a  roll  of  padding 
along  the  back  of  the  wrist  with  a  protected  cuff.  A  more  expensive 
glove  has  a  full  palm  of  soft  cowhide  throughout  (Fig.  1,  E).  Strong 
fiber  protection  is  afforded  the  back  of  the  fingers,  wrist  and  cuff,  and 
the  forefinger  is  reinforced.  The  thumb  is  armored  so  that  there  is 
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little  danger  of  injury  even  if  a  skate  crosses  over  it.  The  cuff  is  extra 
long  and  reinforced  with  fiber  strips.  Good  gloves  combine  flexibility 
and  toughness. 

The  glove  of  the  goalkeeper  is  slightly  more  complicated  and  a 
better  glove  at  any  price  level.  The  more  expensive  gloves  are  made 
from  oil-tanned  top  grain  cowhide  or  horsehide  and  are  lined  with 
sheepskin  (Fig.  1,  F).  Heavy  felt  layers  cover  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  molded  fibers  guard  the  thumb.  One  or  two  padded  rolls  may 
cover  the  wrist  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  A  glove  that  per- 
mits ventilation  is  preferable  to  one  that  does  not. 

Shin  Guards 

It  is  not  necessary  to  buy  expensive  shin  guards.  Any  lightweight 
fiber  shin  pad  which  goes  from  the  top  of  the  boot  to  the  top  of  the 
knees  is  satisfactory.  It  should  be  backed  with  felt,  and  may  be  held 
in  place  by  straps  (Fig.  1,  G).  Heavy  magazines  held  in  place  with 
straps  or  heavy  rubber  bands  have  been  used  in  lieu  of  shin  guards. 
More  expensive  guards  are  available  for  collegiate  and  professional 
use.  These  consist  of  heavily  padded  cane  fronts  with  foam  rubber 
strips  inside  for  added  protection.  Also,  the  fiber  knee  cap  is  backed 
with  foam  rubber,  and  a  great  deal  of  felt  padding  is  used  through- 
out. Tight-fitting  hose  holds  it  in  place  on  the  lower  leg. 

In  general,  the  rougher  the  game,  the  more  the  need  for  durable 
and  protective  guards.  Often  the  forwards  will  select  simple  light- 
weight pads,  while  the  more  heavily  padded  guards  are  the  choice  of 
defensemen. 

The  goalkeeper's  leg  pads  vary  greatly  in  price.  By  regulation  each 
pad  must  not  be  wider  than  10  inches  when  on  the  leg  (Fig.  1,  H). 
Good  pads  are  constructed  so  as  to  enable  the  goalie  to  keep  his  legs 
close  together  and  still  feel  comfortable.  They  are  made  of  cowhide 
in  heavily  padded  rolls.  The  greater  amount  of  padding  tends  to 
reduce  the  rebound  of  the  puck  when  it  is  driven  to  the  pads.  Usually 
the  pads  are  backed  with  cotton  and  have  three  or  four  leather  straps 
by  which  to  fasten  them  to  the  legs.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  school 
teams  to  use  baseball  catcher's  pads  in  the  goal,  especially  when 
funds  for  the  sport  are  limited. 

Body  Protector 

The  body  protector  of  the  goalie  is  similar  to  the  chest  protector 
of  the  baseball  catcher  (Fig.  1,  /).  It  should  be  strong  enough  to 
stop  a  well-driven  puck,  but  light  in  weight  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden. 
Protectors  come  in  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Those  made  of  horsehide  or 
cowhide  with  well-padded  horizontal  rolls  are  adequate.  Sometimes 
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the  rolls  are  padded  with  foam  rubber.  The  back  side  may  be  made  of 
blue  felt,  and  the  waist  and  neck  straps  should  be  of  plain  webbing. 
The  protector  must  not  extend  more  than  3  inches  below  the  crotch 
of  the  goalie. 

Helmet 

Today  the  helmet  is  part  of  standard  equipment.  Rule  books  pro- 
vide for  the  wearing  of  the  head  guard  and  insist  on  the  chin  straps 
being  fastened.  When  it  is  displaced  during  a  play,  it  should  be  re- 
placed at  the  first  whistle.  The  helmet  is  constructed  so  that  it  covers 
the  rear  and  front-side  areas  of  the  head  only  (Fig.  1,  /).  A  web- 
elastic  strap  under  the  chin  and  one  across  the  top  of  the  scalp  hold 
it  secure.  The  heavy  cowhide  construction  may  be  lined  with  rubber 
or  white  felt  and  should  have  small  air  vents  throughout. 

Other  Personal  Gear 

In  addition  to  the  protective  pads  already  described,  there  are  hip 
pads,  shoulder-chest  pads  and  elbow  pads.  The  hip  pads  may  or  may 
not  be  worn.  They  should  be  flexible  and  light  in  weight,  and  may  be 
fitted  into  the  pants.  The  shoulder-chest  pads  are  usually  worn  by  the 
whole  team,  the  forwards  preferring  a  light,  nonbinding  one,  and  the 
defensemen  a  heavier  variety.  A  school  team  should  be  able  to  func- 
tion with  adequate  protection  by  using  pads  of  one  style  and  weight 
for  everyone.  The  shoulder  caps  should  be  molded  to  fit  the  shoulders, 
laced  in  the  front  and  back,  have  elastic  underarm  straps,  and  have 
a  soft  grain  leather  facing  about  the  neck.  This  may  be  either  pig- 
skin or  sheepskin.  Forwards  generally  appreciate  a  shorter  pad  than 
the  defensemen,  since  it  permits  ample  freedom  of  movement.  Elbow 
pads  worn  by  the  defense  may  overlap  the  elbow  considerably  to  af- 
ford more  protection  in  the  event  of  a  pile-up  on  the  ice.  Usually 
wingmen  prefer  small,  lightweight  snug-fitting  elbow  protectors.  Both 
types  should  be  built  with  a  molded  fiber  cap,  with  sponge  rubber  or 
other  adequate  padding  inside.  Web-elastic  arm  bands  at  the  top, 
center  and  bottom  will  secure  the  pad  to  the  elbow  joint.  The  pads 
are  worn  under  the  jersey. 

Clothing  should  be  designed  to  fit  comfortably  over  the  pads.  It 
should  be  strong  throughout  and  reinforced  at  the  shoulders  and  el- 
bows. Wool  and  nylon  shirts  and  pants  and  wool  stockings  usually 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  well. 

A  goalkeeper's  face  guard  may  be  provided.  At  present  it  is  not 
often  used  because  of  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  players  that  the 
goalie  wearing  it  lacks  courage.  Wearing  one,  however,  may  actually 
make  a  goalie  more  courageous. 
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It  may  seem  that  the  personal  gear  of  the  ice  hockey  player  is  a 
burden  as  much  as  a  protection.  This  serves  to  emphasize  again  that 
equipment,  to  be  efficient,  should  be  light,  strong  and  nonbinding. 

OTHER  EQUIPMENT 
The  Puck 

The  puck  is  a  vulcanized  black  rubber  disk  1  inch  thick  and  3 
inches  in  diameter.  It  must  weigh  between  5  %  and  6  ounces  and  have 
no  cuts  or  indentations.  Hockey  officials  recommend  that  it  be  slightly 
beveled  at  the  edges.  This  make  it  a  little  easier  to  grip  with  the  stick. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  it  be  chilled  before  being  put  into  the  game. 
The  retail  price  of  an  official-size  practice  puck  is  about  one  half  to 
one  third  the  cost  of  the  better  grade  variety,  and  such  a  puck  is 
recommended  for  practice  periods. 

FACILITIES 

Included  under  facilities  is  the  ice  hockey  rink  together  with  its 
side-boards  and  boxes,  the  playing  area  and  the  goalie's  cage.  Many 
high  schools  play  most  of  their  hockey  in  mediocre  rinks.  In  fact,  the 
sides  of  the  rink  may  be  wide  open  without  seriously  interfering  with 
the  game.  Other  rinks  may  have  sides  and  ends  banked  with  snow, 
slush  or  earth.  Indoor  rinks  are,  as  a  rule,  superior  to  the  outdoor  va- 
riety. It  almost  goes  without  saying  that  top-notch  ice  hockey  is  di- 
rectly related  to  proper  facilities. 

The  Rink 

The  hockey  rink  or  playing  surface  should  be  a  clean  field  of  ice  at 
least  165  by  60  feet  in  size.  It  must  not  be  greater  than  250  by  110 
feet.  This  size  flexibility  permits  amateur  organizations  to  set  up  com- 
petition in  a  variety  of  locations,  thus  encouraging  more  play  than 
might  otherwise  occur.  A  rink  size  of  210  by  85  feet,  with  rounded 
corners  of  10  to  15  feet  radii,  is  recommended  by  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association.  This  allows  for  three  zones  of  60  feet 
each  and  a  distance  of  15  feet  at  each  end,  between  the  goal  line  and 
the  end-boards  (Fig.  2). 

Although  side-boards  and  end-boards  may  be  as  low  as  3  feet,  a 
recommended  height  for  most  groups  is  4  feet.  They  must  be  free 
from  projections  and  painted  some  light  color — cream  is  preferred  by 
many.  A  completely  official  rink  that  is  properly  equipped  will  have 
two  players'  boxes,  one  for  each  team,  located  as  near  to  the  center 
area  of  the  rink  as  possible.  They  should  accommodate  twelve  per- 
sons— uniformed  players,  coaches,  and  trainers  only.  On  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  rink  is  a  penalty  box  built  to  seat  eight  people — time- 
keepers, scorers  and  penalized  players.  For  convenience  and  safety 
the  side-board  gates  into  the  playing  area  should  open  away  from  the 
ice. 

The  ice  area  is  divided  into  defensive,  neutral  and  attacking  zones 
(see  Fig.  2).  What  one  team  calls  its  defensive  zone,  the  opposite 
team  calls  its  forward  or  attacking  zone.  Zone  lines  must  be  at  least 
2  inches  wide  and  should  extend  beyond  the  ice  up  on  the  side- 
boards. Indoor  ice  rinks  usually  have  lines  12  inches  wide,  and  are  a 
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Fig.  2.  Ice  hockey  rink. 


water  color  ultramarine  blue.  Thus  the  line  between  zones  is  called 
the  "blue  line."  The  goal  line  is  2  inches  wide,  red  in  color,  and  runs 
from  a  point  6  inches  on  one  side  of  one  cage  post  to  6  inches  on  the 
other  side  of  the  opposite  cage  post.  This  permits  a  rectangular  area 
7  feet  wide  and  3  feet  deep,  outside  measurements  to  be  drawn  on  the 
ice  in  front  of  the  goal  cage.  This  is  known  as  the  goal  crease. 

Face-off  marks,  red  in  color  and  12  inches  square,  must  be  drawn 
on  the  ice  at  the  center  of  the  neutral  zone.  They  also  appear  at  four 
special  spots  each  1 5  feet  out  from  the  goal  line  and  midway  between 
the  side-boards  and  the  nearest  goal  cage  post.  With  each  face-off 
mark  as  a  center,  it  is  recommended  that  a  10  foot  radius  circle  be 
marked  on  the  ice.  All  markings  are  necessary  in  order  to  play  the 
game  in  keeping  with  the  rules.  However,  practice  games  on  impro- 
vised ice  skating  areas  may  be  played  satisfactorily  without  all  mark- 
ings. 
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The  Cage 

The  goal  cages  at  each  end  of  the  rink  should  be  placed  at  least 
10  feet  and  not  more  than  15  feet  from  the  end-boards,  and  half- 
way between  the  side-boards.  They  must  be  set  in  the  ice  so  that 
they  will  not  move  easily.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  boring 
holes  into  the  ice  and  setting  the  cage  posts  in  them.  The  cage  size 
is  6  feet  wide,  4  feet  high  and  about  17  inches  deep  at  the  top  of 
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Fig.  3.  Ice  hockey  goal  cage,  front  view 
Fig.  4.  Ice  hockey  goal  cage,  end  view. 


the  net,  and  at  least  22  inches  deep  at  the  base  of  each  post  (Figs. 
3  and  4).  All  except  the  front  area  is  netted  in.  The  posts  should 
be  painted  red. 

The  Playing  Surface 

A  great  many  communities  in  the  northern  and  northeastern 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  natural  ice  skating  fa- 
cilities. Where  they  are  not  available,  flooding  a  flat  field  may 
provide  space.  Portable  side-boards  and  end-boards  may  be  added 
on  either  natural  or  artificial  ice.  These  may  be  easily  moved  to 
another  area  as  needed.  Many  schoolboy  teams  play  their  games 
on  official  rinks,  but  do  all  their  practicing  on  improvised  areas. 

Local  weather  conditions  determine  the  type  of  outdoor  ice  area 
and  surface  available.  Small  ponds  partially  sheltered  from  the 
wind  and  snow  are  particularly  fine  for  well-kept  skating  surfaces. 
Ponds  freeze  more  solidly  than  larger  bodies  of  water,  and  there 
are  seldom  dangerous  currents  beneath  the  ice.  In  addition,  the 
pond  or  lake  ice  is  harder  than  artificial  ice,  does  not  thaw  as 
quickly,  and  there  is  far  less  melting  along  the  boards  on  the  sunny 
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side  of  the  rink.  When  no  natural  water  is  available,  however,  an 
adequate  surface  may  be  built  up  on  level  ground  by  proper  prepa- 
ration, flooding  and  spraying.  In  this  connection,  school  playing 
fields  or  tennis  courts  and  community  playgrounds  may  often  be 
flooded  to  good  advantage.  It  is  important  in  such  cases  to  bank 
the  area  carefully  with  moist  snow  or  fine  earth,  such  as  clay,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  water  from  draining  off.  Better  rinks  and  ice 
conditions  can  be  provided  by  proper  planning  in  the  fall  of  the 
year. 

One  way  is  to  dig  an  area  slightly  larger  than  the  rink,  down  to 
a  depth  of  about  24  inches.  Set  posts  deep  in  the  ground  and  bolt 
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Fig.  5.  Outdoor  recessed  ice  rink.  Note:  16  inches  of  posts  and  boards  above 
ground;  20  inches  of  board  below  ground;  4  inches  of  ice  below  bottom  board. 


the  side-boards  to  them.  The  boards  should  set  up  on  the  posts 
about  4  inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  water  should  be  run  up 
to  the  bottom  of  the  boards  (Fig.  5).  By  keeping  the  frozen  water 
at  a  constant  level,  uneven  and  cracked  ice  surfaces  may  be  kept 
at  a  minimum.  Once  the  surface  is  built  up  from  the  ground,  it 
may  be  maintained  by  spraying.  As  new  surfaces  are  built  up,  two 
points  must  be  remembered.  First,  the  previous  surface  must  be 
clear,  and,  second,  the  temperature  must  be  at  least  as  low  as  28° 
F.  It  helps  somewhat  to  fill  small  holes  and  cuts  in  the  surface  with 
slush  prior  to  spraying.  A  number  of  public  school  teams  have 
found  that  using  a  planer  or  shaver  to  smooth  the  ice  surface  is 
superior  to  playing  on  built-up  ice.  The  shaver  will  cut  off  any 
bumps  and  produce  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  Ice  that  has  been 
built  up  by  spraying  is  prone  to  flake  easily. 
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The  small  outdoor  hockey  rink  can  be  scraped  with  a  sheet  metal 
scraper,  measuring  about  4  feet  wide  by  2  feet  high,  and  operated 
by  two  handles  of  steel  or  wood.  These  handles  should  set  about 
3  feet  apart  on  the  back  of  the  steel  sheet  (Fig.  6).  This  scraper, 
when  pushed  at  a  45 -degree  angle,  may  be  used  to  quickly  clear 
the  rink  of  snow  prior  to  the  game.  Two  such  scrapers  are  suf- 
ficient to  clear  the  hockey  playing  area  during  half  time. 


Fig.  6.  One-man  hand  ice  scraper. 

For  the  team  that  can  afford  it,  a  small  rotary  blower  is  available. 
Larger  snow  blowers  will  cut  a  path  about  28  inches  wide  in  snow 
up  to  22  inches  deep  at  a  rate  of  120  feet  per  minute,  tossing  the 
snow  at  the  same  time  up  to  50  feet  in  any  direction. 

THE  GAME  OF  ICE  HOCKEY 

Ice  hockey  is  played  on  both  indoor  and  outdoor  rinks.  The  in- 
door rinks  usually  have  better  facilities  and  playing  surfaces.  Out- 
door rinks,  either  on  natural  bodies  of  water  or  flooded  playing 
fields,  often  include  obstacles  that  prevent  the  game  from  being 
played  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  rules.  In  general,  most  teams  try 
to  keep  within  the  rules  of  the  game  by  adjusting  them  to  the 
available  facilities.  Local  ground  rules  may  be  set  up  for  a  par- 
ticular game. 

The  game  of  ice  hockey  is  played  by  teams  composed  of  six 
players,  known  as  left  wing,  right  wing,  center,  left  defense,  right 
defense,  and  goalkeeper.  The  first  three  players  make  up  the  of- 
fense, while  the  last  three  constitute  the  defense.  The  object  of  the 
game  is  to  advance  the  small  rubber  puck  by  passing  and  shooting 
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to  a  point  where  it  may  be  driven  over  the  goal  line  into  the  mouth 
of  the  goal  cage.  To  do  so  scores  1  point  for  the  team  making  the 
goal.  A  goal  so  scored  will  count  only  if  it  is  scored  (1)  without 
an  attacking  team  foul,  (2)  with  the  correct  number  of  attacking 
team  players  on  the  ice,  (3)  without  hitting  a  nonplayer  such  as 
an  official,  (4)  without  an  attacking  player  in  the  goal  crease  when 
the  puck  was  shot  by  an  attacking  player  who  was  outside  the 
crease,  (5)  without  being  carried  into  the  cage  on  the  body  of  an 
attacking  player,  and  (6)  with  the  attacking  player's  stick.  A  player 
receiving  a  pass  near  the  goal  may  shoot  and  score  only  if  the 
passed  puck  when  so  played  is  not  more  than  2  feet  off  the  ice. 
Such  a  rule  as  the  last  one  prevents  stick  swinging  for  a  free  puck 
up  in  the  air  and  undoubtedly  prevents  overanxious  players  from 
causing  injuries. 

The  game  is  played  in  three  twenty-minute  periods,  with  inter- 
missions between  the  periods  of  ten  minutes  each.  If,  at  the  end  of 
the  three  periods,  the  score  is  tied,  there  will  be  a  ten-minute  inter- 
mission, a  change  of  ends,  and  a  ten-minute  overtime  period 
played.  The  team  scoring  first  is  the  winner.  If  neither  team  scores 
by  the  close  of  the  overtime  period,  the  match  is  considered  a 
draw.  Any  time  after  two  periods  have  been  completed,  the  referee 
may  call  the  game  for  unsatisfactory  playing  conditions,  and  the 
score  at  that  time  will  be  official.  Calling  the  game  prior  to  two 
periods  of  play  is  considered  a  "no  game"  situation.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  secondary  school  games  be  limited  to  fifteen-minute 
periods.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  minor  penalty  time  be 
reduced  from  two  minutes  in  the  penalty  box  to  one  and  a  half 
minutes  and  that  the  major  penalty  be  reduced  from  five  minutes 
to  three. 

After  the  coin  is  tossed  and  the  team  captains  have  decided 
which  end  of  the  ice  they  will  defend,  the  teams  take  their  position 
for  the  center  face-off  (starting  position  for  the  game).  At  this 
time  all  players  are  near  their  own  end  of  the  rink,  and  are  behind 
the  face-off  spot  away  from  the  puck  by  a  distance  of  at  least  10 
feet.  This  face-off  at  center  occurs  at  the  start  of  each  period  and 
overtime  period  and  after  a  goal  is  scored.  (It  is  also  used  when 
fouls  are  called  at  the  same  time  on  players  of  each  team  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  rink.)  At  the  face-off  the  official  drops  the  puck 
from  knee  height  onto  the  ice  between  the  hockey  sticks  of  the 
two  opposing  center  players.  Their  stick  must  be  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  side-boards. 

The  center  doing  the  "facing"  attempts  to  get  control  of  the  puck 
so  that  he  may  stickhandle  or  pass  in  an  effort  to  advance  it  to- 
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wards  the  opponents'  goal.  As  long  as  the  puck  is  not  more  than  2 
feet  off  the  ice  it  must  be  played  with  the  stick,  or  it  may  be 
stopped  with  the  hand.  When  the  puck  is  more  than  2  feet  off  the 
ice,  it  can  never  be  played  or  stopped  with  the  stick.  (The  goal- 
keeper, however,  may  use  almost  any  means  of  clearing  the  puck 
away  from  the  goal  area.  He  may  pick  it  up  and  hold  it  for  not 
more  than  three  seconds.)  The  puck  may  be  stopped  or  kick- 
passed  by  the  skate.  If  it  is  batted  by  the  open  hand,  the  player 
doing  so  or  an  opponent  must  be  the  first  to  receive  it. 

In  advancing  the  puck  up  the  ice,  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
zones.  To  be  "on  side"  and  eligible  for  a  pass,  the  player  must  be 
in  the  defensive  or  neutral  zone.  He  may  receive  his  own  pass  in 
the  attacking  zone,  or  the  pass  of  an  opponent  who  is  also  in  that 
zone.  Also,  every  effort  must  be  made  to  advance  the  puck,  for  a 
team  in  its  defensive  zone  that  does  not  attempt  to  advance  the 
puck  may  be  penalized  by  a  special  spot  face-off  in  the  defensive 
zone  (see  Fig.  2,  p.  27).  The  face-off  here  is  similar  to  the  one 
at  center,  but  puts  the  defensive  team  at  a  disadvantage  due  to  the 
penalty.  A  penalty  might  also  be  given  by  way  of  the  special  spot 
face-off  for  icing  the  puck.  This  occurs  when  a  player  deliberately 
shoots  the  puck  from  his  defense  zone  through  the  neutral  zone 
and  over  the  opponents'  goal  line.* 

All  team  players  are  expected  to  play  the  game  in  a  gentlemanly 
manner,  with  only  the  team  captains  conferring  with  the  referee  or 
assistant  referee  when  play  is  stopped.  A  misconduct  penalty  of 
ten  minutes  in  the  penalty  box  may  be  imposed  upon  a  player  using 
foul  or  abusive  language  to  an  official,  or  persisting  in  disputing 
decisions.  A  player  guilty  of  fighting  usually  is  disqualified  from 
the  game,  and  his  substitute  has  to  serve  a  five-minute  major  pen- 
alty in  the  box  before  entering  the  game. 

It  is  not  practical  in  this  presentation  to  cover  all  the  rules  and 
penalties  involved  in  ice  hockey.  The  beginning  player  will,  how- 
ever, be  interested  in  some  of  the  more  common  minor  and  major 
penalties  as  outlined  here.f 

Minor  Penalties 

1.  Improper  manner  of  substitution,  and  illegal  substitution 

2.  Extra  player  or  players  on  the  ice 

*  There  are  several  exceptions  to  this  rule,  a  condition  that  is  true  of  a  number 
of  rules.  It  is  recommended  that  the  NCAA  Ice  Hockey  rule  book  be  consulted 
for  complete  details. 

f  Major  penalties  call  for  a  four-minute  period  in  the  penalty  box,  and  minor 
penalties  call  for  two  minutes.  The  misconduct  penalty  calls  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  box. 
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3.  Players  not  in  proper  position  at  the  start  of  play 

4.  Causing  the  puck  to  leave  the  rink 

5.  Repeatedly  carrying  a  high  stick,  and  for  injury  by  use  of 
the  stick  below  4  feet 

6.  Interference  with  an  opponent  not  in  possession  of  the  puck, 
such  as  holding,  cross-checking,  pushing  or  body-checking 
into  the  side-boards,  or  attempting  to  do  so 

7.  Throwing  the  hockey  stick  by  any  player  at  any  time 

8.  Body-checking  the  puck  carrier  when  not  in  his  attacking 
zone 

9.  Charging,  elbowing,  kneeing,  tripping,  stick  jabbing,  and  the 
like,  the  man  with  the  puck 

10.  Returning  to  the  ice  before  being  notified  by  the  penalty 
timekeeper 

11.  Use  of  foul  or  abusive  language  by  a  coach  or  manager  or 
other  persons  connected  with  the  team. 

Major  Penalties 

1.  Causing  injury  by  use  of  the  high  stick  or  careless  use  of  the 
stick  at  any  height 

2.  Causing   injury   by   hooking,    lifting,    stickjabbing,    or   unduly 
pushing  the  puck  carrier 

3.  Charging  the  goalkeeper  while  he  is  inside  his  goal  crease 

4.  Refusal  to  obey  the  referee 

5.  Going  to  the  ice  from  either  the  players'  box  or  penalty  box 
during  a  disturbance. 

Face-off  Spot  Penalties 

1.  Over  three  teammates  in  the  defense  zone  when  the  puck  is 
not  in  that  zone 

2.  Playing  the  puck  with  the  stick  more  than  2  feet  off  the  ice 

3.  Catching,   holding   or   carrying   the   puck   when   not   a   goal- 
keeper 

4.  Delaying  or  stalling  the  game 

5.  Standing  in  the  goal  crease  when  the  puck  is  outside  or  when 
a  goal  is  scored 

6.  Throwing  the  stick  to  prevent  a  goal 

7.  Icing  the  puck. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ICE  HOCKEY 

Ice  hockey  is  a  vigorous  game  demanding  the  utmost  in  physical 
condition.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  good  players  give  considerable  atten- 
tion to  their  physical  fitness  several  months  prior  to  playing  the  game. 
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The  player  will  profit  generally  from  conditioning  exercises.  He  will 
profit  specifically  only  by  working  out  on  the  ice.  The  general  exer- 
cises that  involve  running  are  useful.  Activities  that  tend  to  work  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  back  are  also  of  value,  for  the  active  hockey 
player  places  considerable  strain  on  this  area.  Goaltenders  need  to  be 
agile.  Many  of  them  play  handball  the  year-round  in  order  to  maintain 
eye-hand  coordination  at  an  optimum  level.  When  the  ice  season  gets 
under  way  the  player  should  do  a  great  deal  of  skating  and  puck  carry- 
ing. At  first  this  should  be  done  without  too  many  stops  and  starts. 
This  limits  the  number  of  strained  quadriceps  tendons  in  the  thigh 
and  pains  in  the  groin  area.  Gradually  add  quick  stops  and  starts  dur- 
ing early  practice  sessions. 

In  addition  to  a  tip-top  state  of  physical  fitness,  hockey  requires 
a  fast-thinking  person.  The  game  consists  in  much  more  than  skat- 
ing up  and  down  the  ice  and  taking  a  shot  at  the  goal.  A  high 
school  boy  with  few  skills  may  outplay  a  more  highly  skilled  per- 
son by  using  his  head  and  waiting  for  the  right  opening.  Thus  the 
two  prerequisites  to  good  hockey  are  good  condition — both  physi- 
cal and  mental.  A  third  area  of  concentration  is  that  of  skills — 
skating,  shooting,  stickhandling  and  passing. 

SKATING 

The  ability  to  change  direction  quickly  and  accurately  and  to  skate 
fast  is  a  fundamental  consideration  in  hockey.  Stopping  almost  in- 
stantaneously is  also  an  asset.  Sharp  skates,  therefore,  are  necessary 
right  at  the  beginning.  The  hockey  aspirant  should  be  able  to  skate 
ahead  just  as  easily  to  his  left  as  to  his  right.  He  should  also  be  able 
to  skate  backwards  with  ease.  At  full  speed  forward  the  skater  should 
be  able  to  make  a  swinging  turn  to  either  side.  In  doing  this  he  must 
actually  bank  to  one  side  by  allowing  his  weight  to  fall  toward  the  in- 
side of  the  arc  of  the  turn.  In  a  sense  the  legs  struggle,  by  crossing  one 
over  the  other,  to  catch  up  with  the  body  so  that  speed  is  not  lost,  and 
the  turn  is  therefore  executed  in  a  very  small  area.  In  doing  this  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  practice  short  quick  strokes  with  the  rear  leg 
giving  the  main  push. 

Most  of  the  time  the  hockey  player  is  moving.  It  requires  less 
energy  to  keep  moving  about  on  the  ice  than  it  does  to  be  con- 
tinually stopping  and  starting,  and  the  player  who  is  always  moving 
has  the  greatest  chance  to  follow  the  play.  Breaking  in  one  direc- 
tion, carrying  the  puck  dead  ahead,  or  coming  to  a  quick  stop  al- 
ways involves  the  element  of  balance.  In  moving  ahead  or  turning, 
the  body  is  almost  always  ahead  of  the  feet;  the  feet  are  always 
working  to  keep  the  person  from  falling  flat  on  his  face.  To  stop 
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quickly,  however,  the  body  weight  must  be  shifted  back  over  the 
heels  suddenly,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  knees  are  quickly 
flexed  a  bit  and  the  body  is  turned  a  quarter  turn.  In  such  a  quick 
stop  the  skater  remains  in  perfect  control  with  his  shoulder  in  the 
direction  he  was  originally  going. 

Common  Faults  in  Skating 

1.  Starting  from  a  dead  stop  with  a  great  many  short,  choppy 

strides 
correction:  Lengthen  the  strides  immediately  after  getting 
under  way  and  stress  a  longer  glide. 

2.  Standing  too  erect  while  skating 

correction:  Bend  from  the  waist  and  lean  in  the  direction  of 
travel. 

3 .  Skating  primarily  in  one  direction 

correction:  Practice  and  develop  skill  in  skating  in  other 
directions. 

4.  Continually  stopping  to  the  same  side 
correction:   Practice  stopping  to  the  weak  side. 

THE  SHOOTING  POSITION 

To  use  the  hockey  stick  to  the  greatest  advantage,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  carry  it  through  as  long  an  arc  as  can  be  properly  controlled 
in  the  shortest  period  of  time.  Thus  the  stick  momentum  is  imparted 
to  the  puck.  The  direction  in  which  the  puck  travels  is  determined  by 
the  direction  of  the  stick  surface  at  the  instant  of  contact.  The  speed 
is  governed  by  the  power  brought  to  bear  on  the  stick  handle  and 
is  related  to  the  shooting  position. 

The  majority  of  right-handed  players  shoot  left-handed;  thus  for 
instructional  purposes  it  will  be  advantageous  to  have  about  80  per 
cent  left-handed  sticks  and  20  per  cent  right-handed.  The  right- 
handed  stick,  beveled  to  the  right  side,  is  the  one  used  by  the  left- 
handed  player. 

Proper  grip  of  the  stick  and  position  of  the  body  are  essential  to 
good  hockey  (Fig.  7).  In  preparing  to  shoot  the  puck,  turn  the 
right  side  of  the  body  toward  the  net,  place  the  right  hand  on  the 
top  of  the  stick,  overlapping  the  end,  and  the  left  hand  12  to  15 
inches  below.  The  puck  should  be  placed  well  out  in  front  of  the 
body  about  opposite  the  left  foot.  It  should  rest  against  the  stick 
blade  between  the  heel  and  the  center  of  the  stick.  If  the  puck  is 
moved  ahead  to  the  center  of  the  blade,  a  weaker  shot  may  result. 
The  blade  should  be  bent  a  little  over  the  puck. 

By  keeping  the  eyes  on  the  puck  and  using  the  lower  hand  as  the 
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fulcrum,  the  right  hand  is  snapped  back  toward  the  crotch,  and,  as 
the  movement  gets  under  way,  the  left  hand  is  snapped  forward 
and  upward.  The  upward  turning  of  the  left  hand  raises  the  puck. 
(It  is  not  always  advantageous,  however,  to  shoot  a  high  puck.  A 
defense  man  or  the  goalie  may  easily  block  it.)  Finally  the  left 
hand  should  drop  a  little  and  follow  through  with  the  shot.  One 
should  practice  shooting  hard  low  shots  in  a  predetermined  di- 
rection. 


Fig.  7.  Shooting  position  in  ice  hockey. 


The  puck  should  be  carried  and  shot  from  just  behind  the  center 
of  the  stick  blade.  More  poor  shots  will  be  made  from  the  front  of 
the  blade  than  anywhere  else.  Although  the  leverage  is  slightly 
better  for  shooting  off  the  heel  of  the  stick,  only  a  few  players  have 
developed  control  from  this  position.  A  steady  swing,  finishing  with 
a  snap  of  the  wrist  and  follow-through,  is  all  that  is  needed  for 
power  and  accuracy.  Jerky  motions  and  pucks  that  are  batted  ahead 
are  easy  prey  for  the  opposite  team. 

Common  Faults  in  Shooting  the  Puck 

1.  Failure  to  turn  the  lower  hand  upward,  thereby  keeping  the 
puck  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  and  making  it  an  easy 
object  for  the  opponent  to  stop 
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correction:  Be  sure  to  twist  the  wrist.  Practice  shooting 
and  check  on  the  pucks  rising  from  the  ice 
each  time. 

2.  Dropping  of  the  lower  shooting  arm  and  overturning  the 

hand  too  jar  upward,  thus  raising  the  puck  quickly  into 
the  air,  where  it  is  difficult  to  follow  (It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  overanxious  hockey  recruit  to  shoot  the  puck 
over  the  four  foot-boards  at  the  side  of  the  rink,  or  over 
the  goalie's  shoulder  and  above  the  goal  net.) 
correction:  Practice  shooting  at  a  target  and  check  the 
height  of  the  puck.  Do  not  drop  the  lower 
shooting  arm. 

3.  Failure  to  look  up  before  the  shot  is  taken  (A  sense  of  di- 

rection is  necessary  in  shooting.  Since  the  scene  changes 
every  split  second,  looking  up  and  ahead  to  the  goal  is 
a  habit  to  be  developed.  The  goalie  may  give  himself 
away  by  making  a  move  in  one  direction,  thus  permit- 
ting the  puck  handler  to  feint  to  one  side  and  to  shoot  in 
the  other  direction.) 
correction:  Have  someone  watch  from  the  side  and  re- 
mind you  to  look  up. 

4.  Failure  to  follow  through  in  shooting  the  puck,  resulting  in 

a  weak,  inaccurate  shot 
correction:   Practice      shooting,      emphasizing      follow- 
through. 

5.  Failure  to  use  the  body  along  with  the  arms  and  legs  in 

shooting,  thus  sacrificing  force  and  distance 
correction:  Demonstrate     added     force     and     distance 
gained    by    correct    form.    Practice    correct 
form. 
The  beginning  student  of  ice  hockey  should  spend  many  hours 
shooting  both  forehand  and  backhand  shots  at  the  goalie.  Back- 
hand shots  usually  lack  power,  but  are  effective  because  tiie  goalie 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  direction  in  which  the  stick  blade  is  facing. 
They  are  also  effective  at  close  range.  The  two  upper  corners  of 
the  net  and  the  two  lower  corners  are  places  the  player  should  con- 
centrate on  hitting.  Shooting  the  puck  from  all  angles  and  distances 
up  to  30  feet  is  also  good  practice.  Often  the  goalkeeper  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  stopping  a  puck  that  clears  the  ice  by  only  2  to  6 
inches. 

The  art  of  faking  a  shot  in  one  direction  often  deceives  an  op- 
ponent. In  fact,  a  fake  followed  by  a  quick  shot  may  be  very  effec- 
tive. An  alert  player  should  also  gain  many  goals  on  rebounds.  A 
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teammate  drives  the  puck  into  the  side-boards,  and  it  rebounds  out 
on  the  ice  near  the  goal.  A  quick  player  who  is  trained  to  rush  for- 
ward after  rebounds  should  play  these  shots  into  the  goal. 

STICKHANDLING 

In  addition  to  learning  to  skate,  stop,  turn  and  cut,  a  hockey 
player  must  learn  the  art  of  handling  a  hockey  stick  effectively. 
Carrying  the  puck  past  an  opponent  requires  agility  and  the  ability 
to  outguess  him.  That  is,  the  player  handles  the  stick  in  such  a 
manner  that  his  opponent  believes  he  is  going  to  shoot,  pass  or 
carry  the  puck  in  one  direction,  while  he  actually  does  the  opposite. 
In  order  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  nearest  opponent  as  well  as  to  plan 
his  general  direction  of  travel,  the  puck  carrier  must  learn  to  carry 
the  puck  without  keeping  his  eyes  constantly  on  it.  Hold  the  stick 
with  both  hands  in  front  of  the  body  and  the  stick  blade  pointing 
straight  ahead.  Make  sure  the  upper  hand  is  not  beside  the  hip, 
since  this  prevents  a  dribble  to  the  opposite  side.  The  puck  should 
be  carried  in  front,  and  not  to  one  side,  thus  preventing  the  op- 
ponent from  knowing  which  side  the  player  will  cut  to.  A  stick  of 
comfortable  length  is  important.  A  stick  52  or  53  inches  long  may 
be  detrimental  for  shooting,  carrying  and  passing.  While  it  may  feel 
inadequate  for  the  tall  man,  the  46-  or  47-inch  stick  is  more  de- 
sirable. This  is  especially  true  for  younger  players. 

Stickhandling  should  be  engaged  in  only  when  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous to  pass  or  shoot.  Too  much  emphasis  on  carrying  the  puck 
may  make  some  younger  players  try  to  star  as  individuals,  weaken- 
ing the  element  of  team  play  so  necessary  in  first  class  hockey. 

Developing  skill  in  handling  the  stick  and  puck  takes  time,  but 
may  be  hastened  by  "dribbling"  the  puck  a  few  feet  from  side  to 
side  as  the  player  skates  along.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  player  mak- 
ing short  passes  to  himself.  The  blade  of  the  stick  is  turned  toward 
the  puck  about  one-quarter  turn.  This  prevents  the  player  from 
losing  the  puck  easily,  and  affords  some  protection  from  poke 
checks  or  sweep  checks  of  opponents.  In  approaching  an  opponent 
head  on,  the  short  dribble  works  well,  especially  when  the  dribble 
is  not  more  than  about  a  foot  in  length. 

The  wide  dribble  comes  into  play  when  the  opponent  makes  a 
poke  at  the  puck.  When  the  opponent  indicates  his  movement,  the 
player  quickly  makes  a  wide  dribble,  i.e.,  a  pass  of  several  feet  to 
one  side  which  is  caught  by  the  blade  of  the  stick  and  quickly  fol- 
lowed up  by  placing  the  blade  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  puck,  thus 
preventing  the  opponent  from  gaining  possession  of  it.  When  this 
little  maneuver  in  stickhandling  is  mastered,  it  will  prove  very  ef- 
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fective,  for  a  means  has  been  provided  for  by-passing  an  opponent 
met  head  on,  and  the  body  of  the  puck  handler  will  be  temporarily 
between  the  puck  and  the  opponent.  A  few  short  steps,  and  the 
opposite  team  member  is  behind  the  stickhandler  and  no  longer  a 
problem. 

The  stickhandler  should  also  be  able  to  dribble  the  puck  on  his 
shooting  side  by  moving  it  a  few  inches  forward  and  backward. 
Once  in  a  while  this  provides  a  safe  means  of  holding  control  of 
the  puck  without  a  great  amount  of  skating.  The  idea  is  to  keep 
moving  as  much  as  possible  so  that  an  opportunity  for  a  pass  may 
open  up,  or,  if  this  does  not  happen,  the  puck  carrier  can  get  in 
position  to  shoot.  By  using  this  dribble  a  defenseman  may  be  kept 
out  of  range  and  not  permitted  to  poke  or  swing  his  stick.  It  is  also 
useful  in  front  of  the  goal  and  will  often  draw  the  goal  tender  out 
for  a  swing  check  at  the  puck.  When  this  occurs,  the  stickhandler 
has  only  to  step  back  about  a  quarter  turn  and  drive  the  puck  to- 
ward the  net  opening. 

The  stickhandler,  as  an  offensive  wing  man,  does  a  great  deal  of 
faking  which  is  designed  to  throw  the  defenseman  off  balance  as 
the  player  approaches.  Permitting  the  puck  to  move  directly  for- 
ward ahead  of  the  carrier  and  quickly  drawing  it  back  often  causes 
the  defenseman  to  make  a  move,  thus  committing  himself.  The 
player  then  quickly  does  a  wide  lateral  dribble  and  proceeds  toward 
the  goal.  This  is  true  only  when  the  carrier  moves  to  the  outside  of 
one  of  the  defensemen.  To  attempt  to  go  between  them  is  a  poor 
move. 

Stickhandling  by  the  defense  involves  most  of  the  tricks  prac- 
ticed by  the  offense  plus  poke  checking  and  sweep  checking. 

Jabbing  the  stick  of  the  puck  carrier  as  he  swings  or  dribbles  by 
the  player  on  defense  is  a  form  of  poke  checking.  The  object  is 
either  to  poke  the  puck  away  from  the  carrier,  thus  making  him 
lose  possession  of  the  puck,  or  to  dislodge  it  momentarily,  causing 
the  carrier  to  dribble  in  an  unsteady  manner  (Fig.  8). 

Placing  the  stick  fiat  on  the  ice  across  the  path  of  the  puck  and 
hooking  it  away  with  a  sweeping  motion  is  sometimes  referred  to 
as  sweep  checking.  A  skilled  defenseman  may  move  quickly  into  a 
poke  check  movement,  especially  when  the  puck  carrier  is  coming 
fast  toward  him.  He  may  dislodge  the  puck  for  a  split  second.  This 
may  be  long  enough  to  spoil  the  set-up  for  a  shot  at  the  goal.  When 
the  play  is  wide  and  difficult  to  reach,  the  sweep  check  may  be  used 
by  stepping  and  reaching  out  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  puck. 
Even  though  the  puck  is  not  touched,  the  movement  has  the  effect 
of  causing  the  puck  carrier  to  move  still  more  to  the  side.  This  in- 
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creases  the  difficulty  of  the  shooting  angle  and  may  result  in  a  shot 
not  made  at  the  goal.  At  other  times  the  checker  may  use  his 
sweepcheck  to  gather  in  the  puck  and  make  a  counterattack. 


Fig.  8.  Poke  checking. 


Fig.  9.  Voiding  the  poke  check. 


All  the  players  on  a  team  should  be  able  to  handle  the  stick  well, 
for  good  hockey  playing  involves  the  offensive  and  defensive  use  of 
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the  stick  continually  during  the  game.  Dribbling  one  moment  and 
poke  checking  another  is  common. 

To  void  or  prevent  poke  checking  the  carrier  must  expect  to  be 
checked  and  be  ready  to  act  when  the  opponent  pokes  his  stick  at 
the  puck.  When  the  opponent  reaches  to  sweep  or  poke,  the  car- 
rier gives  a  forward  emphasis  to  the  puck,  and  moves  his  stick 
quickly  ahead  of  the  puck  so  that  it  is  in  position  to  pry  up  or  lift 
the  advancing  stick  of  the  opponent.  When  this  occurs,  the  puck 
slides  through  under  both  sticks  undisturbed,  and  the  carrier  hastily 
follows  it  up  (Fig.  9).  Obviously  the  same  thing  works  in  reverse 
when  the  defenseman  moves  in  from  the  side  and  lifts  the  stick  of 
the  oncoming  carrier  to  secure  possession  of  the  puck. 

Common  Faults  in  Stickhandling 

1.  Using  a  stick  that  is  either  too  short  or  too  long,  resulting 

in  either  too  much  bending  from  the  waist  or  not  enough 
correction:   Choose  the  stick  carefully. 

2.  Using  a  stick  with  an  incorrect  lay  or  carrying  it  incorrectly 
correction:  Select  a  stick  with  a  correct  lay  and  practice 

carrying  it  with  the  blade  flat  on  the  ice. 

3.  Not  keeping  both  hands  on  the  stick 

correction:  Practice  sessions  requiring  both  hands  on  the 
stick  continually. 

4.  Illegally  tripping  the  puck  carrier  by  poke  checking  too  late 
correction  :  Work  for  speed  and  alertness  in  poke  checking. 

5.  Failure  to  look  up  and  ahead  when  carrying  the  puck 
correction  :  Have  someone  check  and  remind  the  puck  car- 
rier when  he  fails  to  do  this. 

6.  Moving  too  deliberately  either  on  offense  or  defense,  thus 

giving  away  the  purpose  of  the  action 
correction:  Speed  up  and  work  on  deception. 

PASSING 

Puck  passing  should  be  done  instantly  or  not  at  all.  The  carrier 
moving  toward  the  goal  area  looks  up,  finds  a  man  who  is  not  cov- 
ered, and  passes  to  him.  He  never  passes  the  puck  just  to  get  rid  of 
it;  only  to  advance  the  team. 

Often  it  is  difficult  to  pass  the  puck  over  the  surface  of  the  ice,  but 
relatively  easy  to  lift  it  past  a  defenseman  or  to  a  teammate.  Here  the 
puck  is  flipped  over  the  stick  by  a  fast,  short  snap  of  the  wrists,  bring- 
ing the  bottom  of  the  stick  blade  under  the  puck  to  lift  it  off  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice.  It  usually  does  not  act  like  a  power-lifted  puck,  for  it 
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sails  a  few  inches  above  the  ice  and  lands  flat  before  reaching  a  team- 
mate. Such  a  puck  may  be  ragged*  by  a  clever  stickhandler,  but  it  is 
so  difficult  that  many  professionals  refrain  from  attempting  it. 

Short  passes  are  generally  more  advantageous  to  a  team  than  long 
ones.  The  danger  of  the  opposition  cutting  off  the  long  pass  is  always 
present.  Almost  any  kind  of  pass,  however,  involves  competent  stick- 
handling  and  accurate  shooting.  Thus  the  passer  should  have  positive 
control  of  the  puck  before  letting  it  go.  He  should  turn  the  stick  blade 
toward  the  puck  when  passing  as  well  as  when  receiving.  In  receiving 
a  hard  pass — and  most  good  passes  are  hard  ones — it  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  puck  firmly.  To  do  otherwise  will  result  in  the  puck  hopping 
over  the  blade  and  skidding  out  of  reach.  Care  should  be  exercised, 
however,  not  to  keep  the  stick  too  firm;  the  player  should  give  with 
the  stick  as  a  ball  player  gives  with  his  hands  in  catching  a  ball.  Also, 
the  stick  that  is  held  too  stiffly  may  cause  the  passed  puck  to  rebound, 
almost  as  if  it  had  hit  the  side-boards.  When  the  stick  gives  a  little, 
the  player  can  receive  a  swift  pass  and  return  it  all  in  one  motion. 
That  is,  he  just  "gives"  by  pulling  back  a  little,  then  passes  again  with 
a  forward  push. 

Good  hockey  players  pass  only  when  there  is  a  sure  opening.  The 
pass  is  aimed  ahead  of  the  intended  receiver  so  that  no  motion  is  lost 
in  the  play.  Quick,  accurate  passing  may  be  brought  out  by  long  drill 
periods  of  fast  passing  back  and  forth  between  the  two  wings  and  a 
center,  first  up  the  ice,  then  down  the  ice.  All  players  should  learn  to 
pass  on  either  side  of  the  stick.  Generally  all  passes  are  made  to  the 
man  ahead  until  the  offensive  blue  line  is  crossed.  This  keeps  every- 
one on  side  and  does  not  slow  the  game  down. 

Common  Faults  in  Passing 

1 .  Passing  to  a  teammate  too  close  to  his  feet  or  too  jar  ahead 

of  his  stick 
correction  :  Passing  drills  emphasizing  timing  and  direction. 

2.  Failure  to  use  a  fast,  powerful  stroke,  resulting  in  a  weak  pass 

which  may  be  intercepted 
correction:  Passing  drills  with  defensive  players  attempt- 
ing to  break  up  the  pass.  Work  on  stick  han- 
dling so  that  the  puck  is  forcefully  projected. 

3.  Failure  to  look  up  just  before  passing 

correction:  Engage  in  passing  drills,  indicating  greater  ef- 
fectiveness of  correct  procedure. 

*  Ragging  is  a  term  given  to  the  dribbler  who  can  keep  control  of  the  puck 
in  a  very  small  area  by  cleverly  flipping  and  bouncing  it  from  side  to  side. 
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PLAYING  THE  POSITIONS 

Ice  hockey  being  a  team  game,  the  activity  is  only  as  good  as  the 
weakest  player.  All  six  players — the  two  wings,  the  center,  the  two 
defensemen,  and  the  goalie — have  particular  responsibilities  and  spe- 
cific game  skills  to  master.  The  degree  to  which  they  know  their  job 
bears  directly  on  team  success.  Sometimes,  of  course,  a  team  will  be 
a  bit  weak  on  the  offensive,  but  have  a  stronger  defense  than  the 
opposing  team,  and  the  game  score  may  end  relatively  close.  A  good 
goalie  has  saved  many  an  otherwise  weak  team. 

THE  GOALKEEPER 

The  game  is  won  or  lost  in  the  final  analysis  by  the  actions  of  the 
goalkeeper.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  much  could  be  said  about 
the  caliber  of  the  person  occupying  such  an  important  position.  Cer- 
tainly the  goalie  must  be  an  exceptionally  alert  person  who  is  calm 
enough  to  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  strike  and  courageous  enough 
to  hit  hard  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition.  It  is  not  an  easy 
job.  It  has  been  said  that  a  goalie  should  have  the  eyes  of  a  hawk. 

A  study  of  the  goalkeeper's  equipment  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  all  the  goalie  need  do  is  spread  himself  wide  and  stand  like  a 
stunted  tree,  and  the  chances  of  shooting  a  puck  by  him  into  the  net 
would  be  slim.  Since  shooting  is  a  well-developed  art  and  the  smallest 
openings  in  the  6  by  4  feet  net  area  may  be  hit  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy, it  behooves  the  goalie  to  keep  his  arms  and  legs  fairly  close  to 
his  body  and  his  body  directly  between  the  net  and  the  moving  puck. 
To  do  this  continually  requires  courage  and  skill,  especially  when  the 
puck  carrier  is  only  10  feet  away. 

The  goaltender  should  practice  using  his  arms  and  hands,  his  stick 
and  his  feet  to  stop  the  puck.  Some  use  their  feet  considerably,  es- 
pecially in  practice,  but  it  is  safer  to  use  the  feet  and  stick  together. 
It  has  been  said  that  many  American  goalies  can  catch  a  flying  puck 
with  either  hand  better  than  many  of  their  northern  neighbors,  a  char- 
acteristic which  may  be  attributed  to  American  baseball.  A  puck  that 
has  been  caught  should  be  quickly  dropped  to  the  outside  of  the  cage 
where  a  teammate  may  swing  in  and  carry  it  around  behind.  As  the 
puck  moves  behind  the  net,  the  goalie  also  shifts  his  position  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  cage  to  be  in  position  for  a  save  if  the  teammates 
lose  the  puck  to  an  opponent.  It  is  wise  to  securely  hug  the  post  sup- 
porting the  cage  so  that  no  angle  shot  may  get  by  the  body.  At  the 
same  time  the  feet  back  up  or  reinforce  the  stick  blade  in  preparation 
for  a  hard  shot  close  to  the  ice  (Fig.  10). 

The  goalie  in  position  for  a  lateral  save  is  prepared  to  handle  any 
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shot  from  the  side  he  is  on.  He  has  figured  the  angle  between  the 
puck  and  the  net  opening  and  has  covered  it  by  placing  himself  in 
line  with  the  puck.  Thus,  as  the  puck  position  changes,  he  too  changes. 
Having  slightly  dull  skates  will  help  him  move  about  with  ease. 

The  hardest  shots  for  a  goalie  to  stop  are  those  that  head  toward 
the  lower  corners  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ice.  This  kind  of  shot 
may  be  expected  if  the  offense  is  moving  in  from  either  side.  Keep  the 
legs  close  together  with  the  stick  firmly  held  by  one  hand  with  the 


Fig.  10.  Goalie  making  lateral  save. 


blade  tight  on  the  ice,  and  the  other  hand  prepared  to  leave  the  stick 
and  catch  a  higher  puck.  Many  players  hold  the  stick  with  the  right 
hand  about  halfway  up  the  shaft.  When  preparing  for  a  center  shot, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  figure,  the  goalie  should  crouch  a  bit  and 
hold  the  stick  lightly  in  both  hands  so  that  he  may  let  go  the  stick 
with  either  hand  to  catch  or  bat  a  flying  puck. 

Another  style  is  to  hold  the  stick  with  one  hand  only,  permitting 
the  other  one  to  hug  the  knee  pads  on  the  outside,  thus  widening  the 
figure  of  the  goalie  and  making  the  puck  carrier  shoot  for  a  smaller 
opening  (Fig.  11).  In  this  position  the  goalie  may  stop  the  puck  as  it 
approaches  the  cage.  When  the  opposition  is  in  close  and  shoots 
within  10  or  12  feet,  the  goalie  should  aim  to  deflect  the  puck  to  one 
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side  or  the  other.  This  is  done  by  either  pushing  the  stick  into  the 
puck  when  it  comes  on  the  side  of  the  free  hand,  or  pulling  the  stick 
in  a  bit  when  it  comes  on  the  side  of  the  stickhand. 

In  defending  the  goal  in  the  center,  some  goalies  stand  a  little  off 
center  toward  the  stickhand  side.  This  gives  more  protection  to  the 
stickhand  side,  since  the  arm  is  not  free  like  the  one  on  the  other  side 
to  bat  or  catch  the  puck.  Catching  and  holding  the  puck  for  a  mo- 
ment is  sometimes  safe,  but  often  holding  it  is  to  invite  trouble.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  stopping  a  shot  with  the  stick  or  the 


Fig.  11.  Goalie  in  position  for  center  shot. 


hands  is  always  a  little  risky,  for  the  rubber  puck  bounces  easily,  and 
more  than  one  goalie  has  juggled  it  into  his  net. 

The  leg  and  chest  pads  stop  shots  very  well,  and  the  stick  works 
best  for  deflection.  Deflected  pucks  cannot  rebound  against  a  stick. 
Also,  when  a  stick  is  quickly  shifted  into  position,  the  blade  may  not 
always  be  straight  up  and  square  to  the  shot,  and  many  shots  hit  the 
stick  and  carom  off  just  inside  the  net  support  instead  of  outside  the 
support  and  free  of  the  cage. 

Every  now  and  then  a  forward  from  the  opposition  will  break  clear 
in  the  center  and  skate  in  alone  on  the  goal  tender.  He  may  not  know 
that  shooting  some  20  feet  away  is  more  efficient  than  advancing 
closer  to  shoot.  As  he  approaches,  the  goalie  waits  and  watches  for 
any  move  that  may  give  the  player  away.  The  exact  move  of  the 
goalie  depends  on  how  close  the  opponent  is.  When  within  reaching 
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distance,  the  goalie  dives  or  jumps  toward  the  exact  spot  on  the  ice 
where  the  opponent  is  about  to  shoot,  placing  himself  directly  be- 
tween the  puck  and  the  net.  Taking  this  step  is,  of  course,  a  gamble 
which  may  be  greatly  lessened  by  considerable  experience  in  close-up 
play.  Scrimmage  in  front  of  the  net  also  calls  for  a  quick  decision 
whether  to  smother  the  puck  or  stand  pat.  It  is  usually  safer  to  wait 
out  the  opponent  who  is  in  close  than  to  make  a  false  dive  for  the 
puck  only  to  have  the  carrier  step  aside  and  shoot,  and  score.  The 
closer  the  carrier  comes  with  the  puck,  the  less  chance  he  has  for 
scoring  a  goal. 

Common  Faults  in  Guarding  the  Goal 

1 .  Not  backing  up  the  stick  with  the  feet  on  shots  from  directly 

in  front.  (This  is  not  so  serious  with  side  shots,  which  may 
be  deflected  and  lose  their  forward  force.) 
correction:  Check  the  position  of  the  feet  in  practice. 

2.  Selecting  a  large  boy  for  goalkeeper  rather  than  a  smaller  one 

who  may  be  quicker  to  act 
correction:  Make  a  better  choice — remember  that  ability, 
not  size,  is  important. 

3.  Selecting  the  poorest  skater  for  goalie.   (Experience  shows 

that  the  goalie  must  skate  very  well.) 
correction:  Pick  a  good  skater  or  develop  goalie's  skating 
if  he  is  otherwise  good. 

4.  Failure  to  get  rid  of  rebound  quickly  when  the  opposition  is 

close  by 
correction:  Concentrate   on   immediate   releasing   of   the 
puck.  Have  teammates  check. 

5.  Playing  out  too  far  in  front  of  the  cage.  (An  area  no  more 

than  3  feet  in  front  of  the  net  is  ample  for  coverage  in  most 
types  of  play.  For  center  shots  the  goalie  should  move  out 
of  the  cage  to  the  full  3 -foot  limit.  Deflection  of  the  puck 
in  this  position  is  more  effective  than  when  closer  to  the 
mouth  of  the  cage.) 
correction:  Have  someone  check  on  your  position  con- 
tinually in  practice.  The  goal  crease  line  is  the 
correct  position. 

6.  Concentrating  too  much  on  the  puck  carrier  and  overlooking 

the  opposing  forward  who  is  in  position  to  receive  a  pass 
correction:  Practice  working  against  two  or  three  forwards 
bringing  the  puck  in.   Try  to   develop   split 
vision. 
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7.  Failure  to  stay  close  to  the  post  as  play  develops  on  one  side 

of  the  rink 
correction:  Practice  having  some  part  of  the  body  touch 
the  post  to  insure  correct  position. 

8.  Going  to  the  knees  to  make  saves  that  may  be  handled  by  re- 

maining half  erect.  (A  few  professionals  go  to  the  knees, 
but  the  majority  stay  up.  Standing  up  is  recommended  for 
schoolboy  hockey. 
correction:  Never  permit  yourself  to  drop  to  your  knees 
even  in  practice. 

9.  Dashing  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  cage  for  loose  pucks  near 

the  blue  line  (This  should  be  done  only  when  there  is  no 
doubt  about  reaching  the  puck  before  an  opponent.) 
correction:   The  best  defense  possible  as  a  rule  is  to  stay 
in  the  cage  area.  Stick  to  your  post  unless  you 
are  sure  it  is  safe  to  go  out  after  a  puck. 

10.  Reaching  to  stop  a  puck  that  is  already  destined  to  clear  the 

cage  (A  simple  action  such  as  this  has  proved  embarrass- 
ing to  more  than  one  goalie,  for  once  in  a  while  the  stick 
angle  is  not  correct  and  the  puck  caroms  off  the  stick  into 
the  near  corner  of  the  net. ) 
correction:  Never  try  to  cover  more  territory  than  the 
width  of  the  goal. 

11.  Failure  to  watch  pucks  behind  the  cage  closely  (One  should 

always  figure  on  a  fast  pass  to  the  front  of  the  cage  to  a 
waiting  opposing  player.) 
correction:  Be  continually  alert.  Keep  your  eye  on  the 
puck  all  the  time. 

12.  Inability  to  stop  the  puck  with  the  upper  part  of  the  stick, 

upper  arm,  or  back  of  the  stick  hand  and  hold  it  instead  oj 
batting  it  down  (Catching  is  safer  in  close  play  than  taking 
a  chance  on  batting  the  puck  and  having  it  bounce  into  the 
goal  or  to  an  opponent.) 
correction:   Practice  stopping  and  catching  such  shots. 

CENTER 

The  center  should  be  a  fast,  rugged  player.  He  will  have  to  handle 
the  puck  in  his  lane,  carrying  it  up  the  ice  into  the  mouth  of  the  de- 
fense. From  this  approach  he  is  almost  sure  of  being  body  checked  by 
both  men  in  an  attempt  to  knock  him  out  of  the  immediate  play. 

The  center  is  the  apex  of  most  attacking  plays.  Having  obtained 
the  puck  at  the  face-off,  he  is  in  position  to  control  an  attack.  Some 
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professional  players  consider  him  the  key  man  in  the  offense  and  be- 
lieve that  he  should  be  the  best  passer.  He  is  continually  trying  to  an- 
ticipate the  action  of  his  own  wings  and  figure  the  exact  moment  to 
pass.  The  center's  assist  will  always  outnumber  his  goals.  Often  it  is 
not  safe  for  him  to  pass  directly.  He  may  carry  the  puck  to  within  12 
or  15  feet  of  the  opponents'  blue  line  and  suddenly  shoot  it  into  the 
right  corner.  Then  he  and  the  right  wing  will  skate  at  top  speed  for 
the  rebound  and  fight  hard  to  gain  possession  of  the  puck.  Obviously 
the  center  is  a  vital  part  of  the  offense  and  should  be  just  as  skilled  in 
play  as  the  wings. 

THE  WINGS 

As  previously  mentioned,  there  are  three  forward  players  in  hockey. 
One  of  these  is  the  center,  the  other  two  are  the  left  wing  and  right 
wing.  The  three  work  together,  passing  and  receiving,  to  get  the  puck 
into  position  so  that  one  of  them  may  take  a  shot  at  the  goal.  A  great 
deal  of  short  quick  passing  between  the  forwards  is  a  sign  of  good 
hockey.  Such  action  is  also  safer,  for  it  requires  far  less  stickhandling 
and  stalling  for  time.  Also  a  puck  can  always  be  advanced  toward  the 
opponents'  goal  faster  by  passing  than  by  skating. 

The  wings  should  be  fast  skaters,  even  faster  than  the  center,  and 
should  pack  a  hard,  accurate  shot.  A  rugged  physical  frame  is  an  as- 
set as  long  as  it  does  not  slow  down  the  player.  The  wing  will  often 
be  body  checked  by  the  defense  man  when  he  attempts  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  small  opening  to  carry  out  a  play  that  has  been  set  up  by 
the  center.  In  order  for  split-second  timing  of  plays  to  work,  the  wing 
must  be  able  to  receive  a  pass  at  top  speed,  and  either  pass  or  shoot 
it  without  reducing  his  speed. 

In  many  plays  the  wings  should  advance  about  opposite  the  center 
or  as  fast  as  they  can  when  going  up  the  ice.  When  the  center  passes 
to  them  in  this  manner,  the  defense  has  to  change  its  timing  from  a 
slower  man  at  a  greater  distance  to  a  fast-moving  one  at  close  range. 
If  the  wing  cannot  get  around  the  defense,  he  can  pass  back  to  the 
center,  who  may  now  be  inside  the  blue  line.  Of  course,  playing  too 
far  ahead  of  the  puck  is  to  flirt  with  the  off-side  rule  by  crossing  the 
blue  line  into  another  zone  ahead  of  the  puck. 

When  a  wing  receives  a  pass  in  the  forward  zone,  his  best  move,  if 
possible,  is  to  skate  toward  the  center,  thus  improving  the  shooting 
angle.  The  center  may  then  fall  in  behind  him  and  act  as  a  trailer 
ready  to  pick  up  any  loose  puck.  Also,  when  in  position,  the  wing 
should  shoot  and  let  the  other  forwards  get  the  rebound.  The  job  of 
all  forwards  is  to  follow  the  puck  all  the  time.  Following  the  man  is 
essentially  a  defensive  team  job. 
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The  function  of  the  wingmen  is  to  get  through  the  defense  triangle 
and  score.  They  should  swing  up  the  ice  with  the  center  as  a  unit  and 
attempt  to  force  the  defensemen  to  make  the  first  move.  Once  this  is 
accomplished  it  may  be  possible  to  pass  to  a  teammate.  Hockey-wise 
wingmen  will  generally  think  of  setting  the  play  up  for  the  other  wing 
man.  In  so  doing  they  will  not  be  trapped  and  be  unable  to  pass,  as 
so  often  happens;  neither  will  they  be  so  severely  body  checked  by  the 
defense.  It  is  the  individual  "star"  that  gets  into  trouble  here.  Feinting 
and  passing  are  skills  to  develop  well. 

Common  Faults  of  Wingmen 

1.  Skating  or  dribbling  with  the  puck  too  long  before  passing 
correction  :  Practice  short  quick  passing. 

2.  Not  staying  up  with  the  play  after  passing  to  a  teammate 
correction  :  Remember  that  forwards  should  work  as  a  unit 

— keep  up  continually,  practice  as  a  unit. 

3.  Inability  to  change  quickly  from  fast  offensive  play  to  de- 

fensive play 
correction:  Develop  the  ability  to  stop  and  turn  so  that 
you  can  recover  quickly.  Practice  quick  shift- 
ing from  offense  to  defense,  and  the  reverse. 

4.  Playing  the  defenseman  instead  of  being  alert  for  a  pass 
correction:  Play  the  puck. 

5.  Shooting  the  puck  too  soon 

correction:  Practice  until  you  know  just  when  to  shoot.  It 
is  better  to  cooperate  in  setting  the  play  up 
closer  to  the  cage  than  to  take  a  shot  and 
stand  a  fair  chance  of  losing  the  puck  to  the 
defense  triangle. 

6.  Failure  to  look  up  before  passing  or  shooting 
correction:   Concentrate  on  this  just  before  shooting — have 

someone  check. 

7.  Inability  to  feint  or  drop-pass  the  puck  without  "telegraph- 

ing" the  intention  to  the  defense 
correction:  Analyze  your  play  and  eradicate  motion  that 
gives   away  your  intention.   Practice  for  de- 
ception. 

8.  Carrying  the  puck  in  too  close  to  the  goalie's  crease 
correction:   Concentrate  on  shooting  from  farther  out.  The 

closer  the  puck  carrier  comes  to  the  goalie,  the 
easier  it  is  for  the  goalkeeper  to  prevent  the 
shot  from  scoring. 
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9.  Failure  to  follow  up  rebounds  instantly 

correction:  Practice  on  the  follow-up  of  all  shots. 

10.  Skating  all  over  the  ice  instead  of  playing  your  position 
correction:  Play  in  position  so  that  your  teammates  know 

where  to  pass. 

1 1 .  Inability  to  execute  the  pass  to  oneself  by  playing  the  boards 
correction:  Practice  this  play  with  and  without  opposition 

until  it  is  mastered.  A  defenseman  may  be 
easily  by-passed  many  times  in  the  game  when 
he  is  met  head  on  a  few  feet  from  the  side- 
boards. The  wing  man  simply  caroms  the  puck 
off  the  boards  so  that  it  rebounds  behind  the 
opposing  man  and  is  again  available  to  the 
wing  man  who  has  skated  around  the  opposite 
side  of  the  defenseman. 

12.  Inability  to  stop  short  with  the  puck  and  pull  it  backwards 

when  in  front  of  a  defenseman  (This  usually  confuses  the 
defense  and  causes  him  to  withdraw  a  bit.) 
correction:  Practice  stop  and  withdrawal  of  the  puck  with 
and  without  opposition  until  it  is  mastered. 

13.  Failure  to  shoot  or  pass  accurately  in  the  backhand  position 

(Admittedly  this  is  a  weak  way  to  shoot  in  terms  of  power, 
but  useful  many  times  within  20  feet  of  the  goal. ) 
correction:  Practice  this  shot  with  and  without  opposition. 

THE  DEFENSE  MEN 

If  the  defense  men  do  not  slow  down  or  completely  stop  a  play,  the 
burden  of  saving  a  score  becomes  great  on  the  goaltender.  Thus  a 
courageous  defense  man  holds  nothing  back  in  breaking  up  play.  He 
follows  up  the  disk  and  disrupts  the  attack  by  poke  checking,  sweep 
checking  and  body  checking. 

Besides  stopping  the  puck  carrier,  his  efforts  are  put  forth  to  drive 
the  offensive  wings  into  the  corners.  This  is  an  important  function, 
but  often  difficult  to  do  without  partially  blocking  the  vision  of  the 
goalie.  The  defense  man  differs  from  the  wings  in  that  he  usually 
plays  the  man  rather  than  the  puck.  For  example,  when  the  forward 
offensive  line  attacks,  the  individual  defense  man  will  be  concerned 
with  the  movements  of  both  the  center  and  the  wing  on  his  side.  He 
must  watch  carefully  the  wingman  who  is  maneuvering  for  a  pass,  and 
try  to  get  him  in  a  position  between  himself  and  the  side-boards.  In 
this  position  he  may  cover  him  and  intercept  a  pass.  When  he  does 
pick  up  such  a  pass,  he  should  skate  clear  with  it  and,  if  an  opening 
occurs,  either  skate  up  the  ice,  or  pass  to  a  teammate.  Upon  losing 
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the  puck,  however,  he  must  skate  rapidly  back  to  his  defense  position, 
for  his  primary  duty  is  always  as  a  member  of  the  defense  triangle. 

Defense  men  must  skate  fast  and  body  check  efficiently.  To  check 
efficiently  requires  considerable  practice.  To  execute  a  fair  body  check 
requires  the  use  of  the  upper  body,  (1)  from  the  front,  or  (2)  diag- 
onally from  the  front,  or  (3)  straight  from  the  side.  The  defense  man 
takes  one  or  two  fast  steps  in  carrying  out  the  check.  To  take  more 
than  this  is  to  risk  a  penalty  for  charging.  An  error  made  by  the  over- 
anxious defender  is  to  attempt  a  body  check  from  behind  or  diagonally 
behind.  This  also  calls  for  a  penalty.  The  two  defense  men  may  body 
check  the  puck  carrier,  which  is  permitted,  provided  the  player  at- 
tempts to  skate  between  them.  If  defense  men  play  their  own  sides  of 
the  defense  zone,  they  will  seldom  get  into  trouble  body  checking  the 
carrier  illegally. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  all  body  checking  to  use  the  upper  body 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips,  and  not  the  lower  extremities.  The 
overambitious  defense  player  may,  in  his  determination  to  break  up 
the  play,  lose  his  balance  and  push,  trip  or  slide  into  the  offense  and 
be  charged  with  unnecessary  roughness  by  the  official.  Thus  the  de- 
fense man  needs  more  than  speed  and  size;  he  needs  agility.  This 
same  degree  of  overdetermination  without  corresponding  skill  will 
cause  him  to  hold  or  lift  an  opponent's  stick  more  than  "momentar- 
ily." Defense  men  tend  to  be  penalized  frequently  for  pushing  or 
checking  the  opponent  into  the  side-  or  end-boards.  It  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized, therefore,  that  the  defense  has  certain  well-defined  skills 
that  should  be  mastered  early  in  the  training  period. 

A  good  defense  man  may  feint  to  one  side,  hoping  to  draw  the  puck 
carrier  toward  the  opposite  side,  where  he  can  quickly  throw  a  jab  or 
poke  at  the  puck.  It  makes  good  sense  to  do  this  often,  for  penalties 
are  always  risked  when  the  defense  man  relies  on  his  strength  to 
physically  break  up  a  play.  He  must  keep  in  mind  that  a  penalty 
leaves  the  team  light  one  man  and  often  calls  for  a  power  play  by  the 
offense.  This  is  a  play  in  which  all  the  opponents  but  their  goalie 
quickly  "gang  up"  on  the  defense.  It  is  hard  to  beat  with  one  man  off 
the  ice. 

Hockey  today  sees  the  defense  men  playing  a  "second  offense"  line. 
That  is,  they  go  up  the  ice  and  mix  in  the  play,  dropping  back  when 
the  puck  is  lost  to  the  opponents.  Some  coaches  prefer  to  have  their 
defense  men  follow  the  puck  carrier  at  about  20  to  25  feet,  which 
means  that  they  are  playing  defense  in  the  neutral  zone  (see  Offensive 
Strategy,  p.  54).  In  addition,  both  men  play  a  good  deal  of  the  game 
about  3  feet  inside  their  own  blue  line.  They  should  be  spaced  about 
a  stick's  length  apart.  This  will  tend  to  keep  the  offense  to  the  outside 
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In  the  neutral  zone  especially,  the  forwards  help  the  defense  a  great 
deal  by  back  checking  and  playing  the  puck.  If  the  defense  men  play 
too  far  behind  their  blue  line,  the  game  becomes  a  difficult  one  for 
the  goalie  to  follow.  Another  good  reason  for  playing  close  to  the 
blue  line  is  that  a  puck  carrier  can  be  diverted  toward  the  side-boards 
before  crossing  the  line.  In  this  situation  his  teammates  may  be  un- 
able to  stop  before  crossing  the  line,  resulting  in  a  penalty  if  a  pass  is 
made,  and  loss  of  possible  scoring  opportunity  by  the  offense. 

Common  Errors  of  Defense  Men 

1.  Failure  to  advance  or  pass  the  puck  from  the  defense  zone 

to  the  neutral  zone  in  order  to  start  offensive  play  (This 
usually  calls  for  a  face-off  penalty  for  delaying  the  game. ) 
correction:  Pass  or  advance  the  puck  to  the  neutral  zone 
as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  "Icing"  the  puck 

correction:  Always  pass  to  someone  and  with  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind. 

3.  Throwing  the  hockey  stick  in  a  desperate  effort  to  stop  the 

puck  (This  affords  the  offense  a  penalty  shot  at  the  goal 
unless  a  goal  was  made.) 
correction:  Concentrate  on  skating  into  position — never 
throw  the  stick. 

4.  Failure  to  give  ground  from  the  blue  line  by  skating  back- 

wards (One  should  retreat  only  to  the  penalty  shot  area. 
There  he  should  either  turn  the  play  into  the  wing  lane  or 
stop  the  puck  carrier. ) 
correction:  Practice   correct   ground-giving  technique — 
have  someone  check  on  your  position. 

5.  Failure  to  stay  with  an  opponent  until  your  team  recovers 

the  puck 
correction:  Any  unguarded  man  is  a  possible  receiver — 
guard  the  wing  on  your  side  whenever  the  op- 
ponents have  the  puck. 

6.  Not  facing  the  attacking  player  and  maintaining  a  position 

between  him  and  the  goal 
correction:  Continually    check    your    position   both    in 
practice  and  in  games  to  see  that  it  is  correct. 

7.  Dashing  out  into  the  neutral  zone  after  a  loose  puck,  leav- 

ing the  other  defenseman  alone 
correction:  Use  caution  in  recovering  a  loose  puck  in  the 
neutral  zone. 
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8.  Staggering  the  defense,  making  it  easier  for  the  offense  to 

skate  between 
correction:  Check  your  position  constantly.  Play  your 
position. 

9.  Committing  oneself  too  soon 

correction:  Make  the  puck  carrier  commit  himself  first 
if  possible. 

10.  Sliding  back  behind  the  penalty  shot  area  into  the  goal  area 

(This  confuses  the  goalie,  for  he  cannot  follow  the  play 
closely. ) 
correction:  Play  your  position. 

11.  Cutting  back  and  skating  with  the  offense  toward  the  goal 

(Skating  with  the  puck  carrier  should  be  done  only  by 
skating  or  sliding  backwards  while  facing  the  opponent.) 
correction:  Practice  skating  or  sliding  backwards  while 
facing  the  opponent. 

12.  Swinging  around  or  passing  the  puck  in  front  of  his  own  net 
correction:  Do  not  skate  in  front  or  pass  the  puck  across 

the  mouth  of  your  own  goal. 

13.  Failure  to  concentrate  all  efforts  on  playing  the  body  when 

body  checking 
correction:   To  try  to  play  both  the  body  and  the  puck 
often  results  in  a  poor  job  of  both.  Do  just 
one  and  do  it  well. 

14.  Failure  to  keep  between  the  puck  carrier  and  the  goalie 

as  much  as  possible,  even  if  a  teammate  has  the  puck 
correction:  Play  your  position  constantly. 

COMMENTS 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fundamentals  of  ice  hockey  require 
considerable  time  to  master.  The  coaches  of  younger  and  smaller 
boys,  therefore,  should  keep  in  mind  that  secondary  school  games 
will  be  quite  different  from  games  played  by  mature  men.  Injuries 
add  nothing  to  the  sport  and  foster  bad  public  relations.  It  is  well 
to  keep  in  mind  two  particular  recommendations  that  pertain  to 
hockey  injuries.  Both  recommendations  were  made  by  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association  hockey  rules  committee. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  injury  in  hockey  is  "high  sticks."  For 
younger  boys  who  are  less  experienced  than  college  men  in  handling  sticks  and 
protecting  themselves  against  injury,  the  rule  limiting  the  heights  at  which  the 
puck  may  be  played  with  the  stick  (two  feet  or  approximately  knee  height) 
should  be  strictly  enforced.  If  this  rule  is  enforced  rigidly,  boys  will  learn  to  keep 
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their  sticks  down  near  the  ice  and  will  not  only  experience  fewer  injuries  but  will 
also  learn  to  become  more  proficient  in  passing,  receiving  passes  and  stick- 
handling.* 

It  is  recommended  that  goalkeepers,  especially  schoolboy  goal- 
keepers, be  taught  to  make  all  stops  while  standing  on  skates.  Falling 
on  the  puck,  or  diving  for  it  and  covering  it  with  the  hands  or  body, 
is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  an  inexperienced  player  is  likely  to  be 
seriously  injured  about  the  head  or  face  if  he  makes  a  practice  of 
stopping  shots  in  this  manner. 

STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  ICE  HOCKEY 

The  essential  ingredient  of  successful  hockey  is  team  play,  and  the 
essence  of  team  play  is  cooperative  action.  An  individual  player  may 
be  well  skilled  in  passing,  shooting  and  stickhandling,  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  everywhere  at  once.  Even  the  most  gifted 
player,  therefore,  must  take  part  in  setting  up  or  breaking  up  play. 
The  individual  star  may  shine  alone  only  in  spurts,  and  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  release  the  puck  to  a  teammate  in  a  more 
advanced  position.  The  player  who  has  this  knack  of  working  with 
others  in  setting  up  a  play  is  a  real  asset  to  the  team.  Once  the  indi- 
vidual skills  of  ice  hockey  are  learned,  and  the  fundamentals  of  play- 
ing a  position  are  mastered,  it  is  necessary  to  practice  working  with 
other  team  members  in  a  combined  effort  to  advance  the  puck. 

OFFENSIVE  STRATEGY 

The  team  with  an  alert  offense  at  the  beginning  of  the  game  may 
get  off  to  a  good  start  and  carry  the  puck  into  the  mouth  of  the  goal 
shortly  after  the  face-off.  For  this  to  happen  usually  requires  advance 
planning.  Many  plays  are  developed  from  the  face-off.  The  following 
is  a  face-off  play  worth  considering. 

Just  as  the  official  drops  the  puck,  the  left  wing,  who  has  been 
waiting  about  10  feet  behind  and  to  the  left  of  his  face-off  player, 
swings  out  to  the  left  and  skates  down  the  ice  at  top  speed  for  a  pass 
from  center.  The  pass  should  be  aimed  at  the  point  where  the  attack- 
ing blue  line  meets  the  side-boards.  To  accomplish  this,  the  center 
must  get  control  of  the  puck  on  the  face-off.  When  the  official  drops 
the  puck,  the  center  turns  his  stick  blade  over,  blocking  the  stick  of 
the  opponent,  and  quickly  draws  the  puck  toward  himself.  At  the 
same  time  he  takes  a  step  to  the  rear,  a  quarter  turn  to  the  left,  and 
swings  his  stick  and  puck  to  the  left  for  a  quick  pass  up  to  the  blue 

*  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association:  Official  NCAA  Guide  to  Ice 
Hockey.  New  York:  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Bureau,  1951,  p. 
79. 
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line,  where  the  left  wing  is  ready  to  pick  it  up.  The  moment  the 
passed  puck  starts  for  the  left  wing,  the  right  wing  wastes  little  time 
in  moving  ahead  to  the  attacking  zone.  Properly  executed,  this  play 
permits  the  wings  to  play  about  the  defense  men  for  a  goal,  without 
opposition  from  the  forwards. 

This  play  should  not  be  tried  too  often.  Many  times,  the  most  the 
center  can  do  on  the  face-off  is  bat  the  puck  to  one  of  the  wings. 

The  forwards  should  expect  to  receive  a  pass  anytime,  especially 
when  they  are  just  ahead  of  the  puck.  In  such  cases  the  puck  carrier 
should  look  for  an  opening  to  pass  to  the  teammate  up  ahead.  This 
is  the  fastest  way  to  advance  the  puck.  Another  way  to  move  the 
puck  ahead  when  the  three  forwards  are  moving  up  the  ice  abreast 
is  for  the  puck  carrier  to  pass  to  a  crossing  wing  the  instant  he  begins 
to  break  ahead.  Usually  when  three  players  skate  up  the  ice  into 
the  neutral  zone,  the  opposing  forwards  are  quickly  on  hand  as  a 
first  line  of  defense.  One  of  the  three  advancing  men  must,  therefore, 
break  away  from  the  man  covering  him.  This  may  be  done  by  a 
feinting  movement  to  one  side  of  his  opponent  and  then  moving 
around  the  other  side  to  open  ice.  When  the  success  of  this  strategy 
seems  certain,  the  advancing  puck  carrier  passes  the  puck. 

Obviously,  knowing  when  to  pass  and  when  to  keep  control  of  the 
puck  is  important.  This  skill  comes  with  practice.  The  clever  puck 
carrier  may  anticipate  a  clean  break  by  a  wingman,  and  execute  a 
fast  pass  that  is  received  in  the  neutral  zone  and  carried  swiftly  over 
the  attacking  zone  blue  line.  At  this  point  the  center  and  the  other 
attacking  wing  cross  the  blue  line  and  attempt  to  evade  the  opposing 
defense  men  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  alert  for  a  pass.  The 
defense  men  will  try  to  keep  these  men  from  receiving  a  pass,  for  they 
are  far  more  dangerous  in  terms  of  scoring  than  the  puck-carrying 
wing.  In  fact,  this  puck  carrier,  by  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
opposing  forwards,  actually  handicaps  the  defense  men  by  making 
them  spread  themselves  wide  in  trying  to  watch  the  uncovered  at- 
tackers. Thus  the  free  men  in  the  scoring  area,  not  the  puck  carrier, 
represent  the  scoring  threat. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  lateral  pass  plays  which  may  be  set  up 
to  outguess  the  defense,  there  are  several  drop-pass  plays.  The  drop 
pass  is  executed  when  the  puck  carrier  who  is  skating  swiftly  in  one 
direction  "loses"  the  puck  to  a  teammate  who  is  trailing  close  behind. 
The  drop  pass  is  particularly  effective  when  a  forward  is  being  fol- 
lowed rather  closely  by  one  of  his  own  men.  A  good  time  to  use  this 
play  occurs  when  a  center  with  a  wingman  on  either  side  of  him 
crosses  the  attacking  zone  blue  line  (Fig.   12). 

The  puck-carrying  center  makes  it  look  as  if  he  is  going  to  dive 
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dead  ahead  between  the  two  defense  men.  Instead,  he  swerves  quickly 
in  front  of  one  defense  man,  drawing  the  man  with  him  toward  the 
side-boards.  As  he  does  this  he  executes  a  drop  pass.  Doing  this 
means  that  he  has  also  cut  across  the  path  of  his  own  wingman  on 
that  side.  This  wingman  is  now  in  position  to  pick  up  the  drop  pass 
and  either  skate  into  the  cage  area  for  a  quick  shot,  or  pass  across 
the  mouth  of  the  goal  to  the  opposite  wingman,  who  may  be  in  a 
position  for  a  goal  shot. 


Fig.  12.  Drop-pass  play. 


This  is  a  particularly  good  play,  for  it  takes  advantage  of  a  situa- 
tion in  which  there  are  only  two  defense  men  to  stop  three  forwards. 

DEFENSIVE  STRATEGY 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  chapter  that  the  sign  of  a 
great  player  is  his  ability  to  switch  quickly  from  offense  to  defense — 
to  start  covering  an  opponent  immediately  when  the  team  loses  the 
puck.  The  same  is  true  for  switching  from  defense  to  offense.  A  good 
example  of  this  often  occurs  when  the  team  is  short  a  player  because 
of  a  penalty  and  the  opposition  attempts  a  power  play  for  a  goal. 

One  technique  designed  to  stop  the  opponents  from  rushing  the 
goal  is  as  follows:  As  the  play  moves  up  the  ice,  one  wingman 
changes  his  position  with  the  movement  of  the  puck  laterally.  If  he 
cannot  intercept  a  pass,  he  tries  to  prevent  the  men  inside  the  blue 
line  from  getting  off  any  long  shots  toward  his  goal.  If  he  should 
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intercept  a  pass,  he  should  get  rid  of  the  puck  quickly  by  rebounding 
it  ahead  so  that  it  comes  off  the  side-boards  well  into  the  neutral 
zone.  Then  he  turns,  skates  and  picks  up  his  own  board  pass.  If 
this  fails,  the  two  defense  men  hold  a  position  just  inside  their  own 
blue  line,  keeping  themselves  between  the  puck  carrier  and  the  goal 
and  forcing  the  play  to  go  around.  This  makes  the  puck  carrier  go 
as  far  as  possible  toward  the  boards.  At  this  point  the  defense  man 
on  the  puck  side  keeps  after  the  puck  until  either  he  gets  it  or  the 


Fig.  13.  Defense  play.  Player  X1  forces  B  to  pass  early  in  the  attack  and  then 
stays  close  to  him  while  B  skates  into  scoring  territory.  X2  covers  C,  keeping 
him  out  of  play.  The  puck  carrier,  A,  is  now  forced  to  beat  two  defense  men  and 
a  goalkeeper  in  order  to  score. 

opponent  passes,  shoots  or  goes  behind  the  goal.  While  this  is  taking 
place,  the  other  defense  man  immediately  skates  to  a  position  in 
front  of  his  goal  and  covers  any  opponent  coming  into  the  zone.  This 
may  serve  to  spoil  a  pass  made  in  front  of  the  cage  by  the  puck 
carrier  as  he  moves  around  one  end. 

From  what  has  been  said  already  regarding  offensive  strategy,  it 
may  be  clearly  seen  that  good  defensive  strategy  involves  breaking 
up  the  play  of  the  puck-carrying  center  before  he  reaches  the  de- 
fense zone.  The  defense  wings  check  back  to  attempt  this.  In  doing  so 
they  must  try  to  keep  the  opponent  between  themselves  and  the  side- 
boards, and  be  alert  for  a  rebound  pass  ahead.  While  the  wings  are 
back-checking,  the  center,  or  whoever  is  playing  center,  should 
attempt  to  break  up  the  puck  carrier  and  cause  him  to  lose  control 
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of  the  puck.  This  keeps  one  player  pestering  the  puck  carrier  and  a 
strong  defense  waiting  for  the  opponents.  If  the  play  carries  on  to- 
ward the  goal,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  center  and  backed-up  wings, 
then  the  defense  men  go  to  work.  Within  15  feet  of  the  goal  they 
should  definitely  execute  effective  body  checks. 

When  the  wings  lose  the  puck,  they  must  check  back  immediately 
in  order  to  help  the  defense  men.  If  they  retreat  quickly  to  the  blue 
line  between  the  neutral  and  defense  zones,  and  can  make  the  oncom- 
ing puck  carrier  pass,  they  stand  a  fair  chance  of  forcing  the  pass 
receiver  to  the  side-boards  (Fig.  13). 

In  many  ways  the  defense  men  are  the  key  to  the  offense.  If  they 
pass  correctly,  two  wings  can  break  out  of  the  defensive  zone.  Also, 
some  coaches  feel  that  the  defense  men  may  be  safely  brought  to  the 
offensive  blue  line,  where  they  can  exchange  passes  with  their  for- 
wards. If  the  defense  succeeds  in  keeping  the  puck  in  the  zone,  it 
saves  the  forwards  from  exhausting  themselves  going  in  and  out 
of  the  offensive  zone.  Also  the  defensive  men  get  a  number  of  chances 
to  take  the  puck  away  from  a  man  coming  down  the  ice  if  he  skates 
with  them.  The  secret  of  this  type  of  defense  play  is  to  use  only  good 
skaters  on  defense  who  have  considerable  speed. 

In  the  long  run,  especially  with  schoolboy  hockey  players  whose 
skills  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  it  seems  to  be  better  strategy  to 
play  positions  instead  of  encouraging  five  men  to  play  up  the  ice  in 
or  near  the  attacking  zone.  If  this  is  not  done  and  the  puck  is  lost, 
the  two  defense  men  have  a  long  way  to  retreat  to  protect  their  zone. 
In  addition,  having  so  many  men  in  the  attacking  area  makes  for 
poor  shooting,  and  a  kind  of  hit-or-miss  scramble  for  the  puck.  Cer- 
tainly from  the  spectators'  point  of  view  little  skill  is  demonstrated, 
and  the  danger  of  fights  developing  is  much  greater.  It  is  usually 
recommended,  therefore,  that  the  defense  men  play  their  positions 
patiently — unless  an  obvious  opportunity  to  advance  the  puck  up  the 
ice  occurs,  or  unless  they  have  had  special  schooling  for  certain  plays. 

Successful  team  play  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  the  individual 
elements  of  the  game  plus  enough  hockey  practice  so  that  everyone 
knows  what  to  do  when  the  chance  occurs  during  the  game.  Thus 
players  must  work  together,  continually  passing,  receiving,  dribbling, 
feinting,  and  cooperatively  trying  to  advance  the  puck  while  keeping 
it  under  complete  control.  The  coaching  objective  is  always  to  secure 
the  best  combination  of  players. 

OFFICIATING  IN  ICE  HOCKEY 

The  officials  of  an  ice  hockey  match  are  the  referee,  assistant 
referee,  timekeeper,  assistant  timekeeper,  penalty  timekeeper,  two 
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goal  umpires  and  the  scorer.  When  the  match  is  of  considerable  sig- 
nificance, linesmen  may  be  appointed  by  the  referee  to  watch  zone 
lines. 

REFEREE 

The  referee  and  his  assistant  have  sole  control  of  the  game.  The 
assignment  is  a  difficult  one,  for  they  must  settle  disputes,  interpret 
the  rules,  decide  whether  a  puck  enters  the  cage  before  the  sounding 
of  the  timekeeper's  signal,  call  the  game  because  of  ice  conditions, 
and  carry  out  a  number  of  other  duties  in  connection  with  fouls  and 
penalty  shots. 

To  do  the  job  efficiently,  it  is  recommended  that  the  referee  skate 
along  one  side-board  and  the  assistant  referee  skate  along  the  op- 
posite side-board.  One  should  watch  primarily  the  play  of  the  puck 
as  it  is  being  advanced — all  the  way  to  the  goalie's  crease.  The  other 
should  be  concerned  mainly  with  the  rest  of  the  play  not  connected 
directly  with  the  puck.  He  should  not  advance  much  beyond  the 
attacking  zone  line. 

Although  the  referee  may  change  his  own  decision  or  that  of  any 
other  official,  it  is  to  his  advantage  not  to  do  this  often.  The  morale 
in  highly  contested  games  may  drop  a  great  deal  if  officials  are  not 
quick  and  certain  in  their  decisions.  Thus,  when  the  referee  rules  a 
play  off  the  ice,  he  must  name  the  offense  and  penalty  time  to  the 
penalty  timekeeper,  and  must  announce  the  offense  or  have  it  an- 
nounced. It  is  also  recommended  that  he  escort  the  penalized  player, 
or  players,  to  the  penalty  box.  Also,  when  an  official  puts  the  puck 
back  in  play,  after  a  period  when  play  was  stopped,  he  should  take 
a  quick  glance  toward  the  players'  boxes  to  see  whether  any  substitu- 
tion is  to  be  made.  He  should  not  start  the  play  if  more  than  the 
proper  number  of  players  are  on  the  rink.  Legally,  a  substitution  may 
be  made  at  any  time  the  player  being  replaced  is  at  the  players' 
bench  and  out  of  play. 

It  is  recommended  that  officials  approved  by  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  be  used  to  handle  school  and  college 
games.  Only  the  referee  need  be  approved  by  both  teams,  and  it  is  his 
duty  to  select  all  other  officials.  The  primary  duties  of  the  other 
officials  are  as  follows. 

TIMEKEEPERS 

The  timekeepers  (1)  time  the  actual  play,  stopping  only  when  a 
goal  is  made  or  the  referee  signals  for  play  to  stop;  (2)  ring  a  gong, 
or  shoot  a  gun,  at  the  end  of  the  playing  period  to  conclude  play;  (3) 
time  intermissions  and  notify  the  referee  so  that  he  may  alert  the 
teams  three  minutes  before  play  is  ready  to  start. 
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PENALTY  TIMEKEEPER 

The  penalty  timekeeper  ( 1 )  keeps  a  record  of  offenses  and  players 
penalized;  (2)  keeps  the  penalized  player  off  the  ice  for  his  full  time 
penalty  in  the  penalty  box. 

SCORER 

The  scorekeeper  keeps  the  score  as  announced  by  the  referee. 

GOAL  UMPIRES 

The  goal  umpires  signal  the  referee  when  the  puck  enters  the  cage, 
and  must  be  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  goal  was  made 
so  that  it  may  be  discussed  with  the  referee. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  IN  TEACHING  ICE  HOCKEY 

The  instructional  objectives  to  be  sought  in  teaching  ice  hockey  are 
twofold.  First  there  is  the  desire  to  develop  adequate  skill  in  skating, 
passing,  stickhandling  and  shooting;  and  to  build  skill  in  playing  the 
positions,  both  offensively  and  defensively.  Second,  there  is  the  desire 
to  have  the  student  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  values  of  ice 
hockey  (both  individual  and  team),  to  be  familiar  with  the  termi- 
nology and  general  strategy,  to  know  something  about  the  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  to  have  a  warm  appreciation  for  the  game.  Such 
objectives  as  these,  if  sufficiently  realized,  may  stimulate  the  student 
to  participate  in  ice  hockey  for  many  years — either  as  a  player  or 
as  a  spectator. 

SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  entire  class  or  group  report  for  the  first 
class  dressed  to  participate.  If  the  group  has  little  knowledge  of  the 
game,  it  would  be  well  to  have  them  take  positions  around  the  out- 
side of  the  rink  so  that  they  might  observe  the  actions  of  one  or  two 
players  demonstrating  fundamental  skills.  The  nature  of  the  game 
might  be  explained  somewhat  as  it  was  early  in  this  chapter.  When 
a  large  group  of  hockey  aspirants  turn  out  for  instruction,  it  may  be 
advantageous  to  play  part  of  an  exhibition  game. 

With  the  group  about  the  rink  an  explanation-demonstration  may 
be  conducted.  This  should  be  followed  by  an  opportunity  for  the 
class  to  practice.  At  this  point  the  problem  of  space  arises.  On  a 
pond  or  lake  the  fundamentals  of  passing,  shooting,  and  so  forth,  may 
be  practiced  by  all  players  in  a  short  space  of  time.  On  the  rink  the 
number  of  persons  practicing  will  generally  have  to  be  limited  to 
about  300  square  feet  of  space  per  person.  This  permits  some  fifty 
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players  to  have  enough  room  to  dribble  the  puck  a  few  feet  ahead 
and  a  few  feet  to  the  side,  to  swing  around,  and  to  gain  some  con- 
fidence in  handling  the  stick  and  puck.  Passing  and  shooting  require 
a  different  set-up. 

A  number  of  schools  play  on  an  asphalt-covered  area  before  ice  is 
ready,  using  a  2-inch  gum  rubber  ball  and  regular  hockey  sticks. 
Some  passing  and  shooting  skill  may  be  developed  in  this  way.  Also 
the  hard  rubber  puck  moves  fairly  well  over  a  smooth  gymnasium 
floor.  Although  passing  and  shooting  involve  balance  on  skates  and 
skating  skill,  it  is  possible  to  practice  shooting  on  dry  land,  by  hang- 
ing a  canvas  over  an  improvised  goal  with  a  life-size  figure  of  a 
goalie  on  it.  Members  of  the  class  may  practice  shooting  at  the  places 
on  the  canvas  which  the  goalie  does  not  cover  adequately.  Another 
trick  is  to  stand  a  5-quart  can  on  top  of  another  next  to  the  canvas, 
and  try  to  shoot  the  puck  into  the  opening  of  the  top  can. 

When  the  ice  is  available,  the  team  should  practice  sprinting,  cut- 
ting sharp  corners,  stopping  quickly,  and  skating  in  full  and  incom- 
plete circles  on  both  outside  and  inside  edges  of  the  skates.  These 
skating  skills  should  be  practiced  along  with  the  skills  of  passing, 
shooting  and  stickhandling.  Passing  and  stickhandling  may  be  prac- 
ticed by  placing  several  men  in  a  line  approximately  10  feet  apart. 
The  remainder  of  the  class  individually  skate  in  and  out  between  the 
men  in  line,  stickhandling  a  puck  as  they  go. 

Shooting  skills  learned  without  ice  or  skates  carry  over  well  to  the 
time  they  are  needed.  Since  accurate  shooting  is  related  to  accurate 
passing,  it  is  good  practice  to  have  class  members  skate  up  the  ice 
and  execute  a  hard  pass  to  a  designated  spot  on  the  side-boards.  The 
group  may  be  organized  for  this  by  lining  up  in  the  defense  zone, 
facing  toward  the  opponents'  territory.  The  first  player  takes  off  with 
a  fast  skate  and  carries  the  puck  over  the  defense  line  into  the  neutral 
zone.  At  the  center  face-off  spot  he  shoots  a  pass  to  the  spot  where 
the  attacking  zone  blue  line  meets  the  side-boards.  The  player  re- 
covers the  puck  and  shoots  it  back  to  the  group,  to  be  used  again. 
Little  time  will  be  lost  if  two  pucks  are  available  so  that  player 
number  2  can  start  while  player  number  1  is  recovering  his  puck. 
Another  line  of  players  may  be  formed  in  the  same  defense  zone  for 
the  same  practice,  except  they  should  use  the  opposite  side-boards. 
After  both  lines  have  gone  through  the  activity  a  few  times  they 
should  change  sides.  This  will  permit  those  who  have  been  passing 
to  the  right  side-board  and  recovering  to  do  the  same  thing  on  the 
opposite  side.  A  common  fault  among  schoolboy  players  is  inability 
to  pass  and  shoot  well  from  either  side. 

By  working  in  groups  of  two,  passing  can  be  made  fun.  This  is 
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done  by  carrying  the  puck  up  the  ice  from  the  defense  zone  with  the 
two  players  carefully  passing  a  puck  to  each  other.  As  skill  is  im- 
proved the  players  should  skate  faster  and  make  return  passes  as 
soon  as  they  receive  them.  It  is  easy  to  organize  a  class  for  this  activ- 
ity. Once  this  form  of  passing  has  been  mastered,  a  third  line  should 
be  formed  in  the  middle  of  the  defensive  area.  Forwards,  especially, 
need  to  work  in  threes.  The  three  start  from  the  defense  zone  with  the 
middle  man  carrying  the  puck.  The  center  keeps  his  eyes  on  the 
wings,  and  they  keep  their  eyes  on  the  center  for  a  pass.  Once  in  the 
scoring  area,  the  center  may  pass  to  either  the  left  or  right.  The  wing 
receiving  the  pass  shoots  at  the  goal.  This  permits  the  goalie  to  get 
some  practice  at  the  same  time.  The  three  players  return  to  the  end 
of  the  line,  keeping  close  to  the  side-boards  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  next  three  coming  down  the  rink.  The  center  moves  to 
wing  line  and  one  wing  moves  to  a  center  line,  so  that  all  players  have 
the  opportunity  of  playing  in  all  three  positions. 

Little  organization  is  necessary  for  shooting  practice.  Most  in- 
structional classes  will  have  several  goalkeeper  aspirants  who  will 
be  glad  to  receive  shots.  Each  of  these  should  be  taught  how  to  use 
the  stick,  the  skates  and  the  gloves  to  block  a  goal.  They  must  also 
be  taught  the  rules  of  goalkeeping  and  the  privileges  they  have  which 
are  not  enjoyed  by  the  rest  of  the  team.  Goalies  may  train  in  various 
ways  long  before  ice  comes.  One  may  stand  in  a  goal  area  and  prac- 
tice stopping  tennis  balls  with  the  body,  legs  and  feet.  A  number  of 
coaches  prefer  baseball  catchers  in  the  goalie  position.  Many  pro- 
fessional goalkeepers  kept  alert  during  the  off-season  by  engaging 
in  handball.  When  the  ice  is  ready,  however,  the  goalie  should  con- 
centrate on  receiving  all  kinds  of  shots — hard-driven  shots,  soft  ones, 
high  and  low  ones,  and  shots  from  every  conceivable  angle.  It  re- 
quires considerable  practice  to  stop  shots  in  the  corner  about  6  inches 
off  the  ice.  The  goalie  should  be  challenged  continually  by  two  play- 
ers who  pass  freely  back  and  forth  in  the  mouth  of  the  goal.  This 
trains  him  to  be  alert  and  helps  develop  the  ability  to  decide  when 
to  stay  close  to  the  cage  and  when  to  rush  the  attack.  This  practice 
also  develops  the  forwards'  shooting  at  the  same  time  that  it  improves 
the  goalie's  skill. 

A  drill  for  shooting  practice  may  be  set  up  by  forming  two  lines 
30  feet  from  the  goal  line,  one  slightly  to  the  left  side  and  the  other 
to  the  right  side.  First  the  player  from  one  side  advances  to  within 
about  20  feet  of  the  goal  and  shoots  a  power  shot  which  may  or  may 
not  be  lifted.  As  soon  as  this  shot  is  stopped  and  pushed  aside  by 
the  goalie  the  first  player  from  line  number  two  does  the  same.  These 
two  go  to  the  end  of  their  lines,  and  the  process  is  repeated  until  all 
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have  had  sufficient  practice.  To  get  practice  in  shooting  from  both 
sides,  players  may  return  to  the  opposite  line  part  of  the  time.  More 
players  may  be  served  with  this  organization  if  lines  are  formed  at 
both  ends  of  the  ice. 

Defense  men  need  to  practice  together  when  learning  to  body 
check.  To  body  check  illegally  is  easy,  to  check  skillfully  is  an  art. 
Only  the  shoulder  and  hip  of  the  defense  man  should  make  contact 
with  the  upper  extremity  of  the  attacking  player.  After  the  skill  is 
mastered  individually,  the  defense  pair  need  practice  in  working 
every  opportunity  to  practice  meeting  two  and  three  advancing  for- 
wards. This  requires  a  great  deal  of  playing  surface  if  there  is  a 
large  class  out  for  instruction.  Once  all  players  have  learned  the 
fundamentals,  a  number  of  squads  may  be  formed.  Squad  scrim- 
mages probably  provide  ample  opportunity  for  the  coach  to  observe 
and  instruct  defense  men  as  well  as  to  develop  the  best  possible 
line-up. 

SAFETY  IN  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING  ICE  HOCKEY 

One  of  the  prerequisites  to  safe  hockey  is  mastery  of  the  funda- 
mental skills.  A  skillful  player  who  handles  his  stick  and  body  well 
and  who  conforms  to  the  rules  of  the  game  rarely  gets  hurt.  Hockey 
rules  are  designed  for  the  safety  of  the  players.  Disqualification 
penalties  are  given  for  kicking,  fighting,  slugging  or  attempting  to  do 
so.  Referees  check  the  equipment  of  all  players  prior  to  the  game. 
The  hockey  instructor  or  coach  should  do  likewise  at  the  beginning 
of  class  instruction  periods.  Insist  that  all  practice  sessions  be  played 
in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Rules  and  regulations  set  up  for  mature  men  do  not  always  apply 
for  secondary  school  games.  Such  games  should  be  limited  to  fifteen 
minutes  instead  of  twenty.  Without  exception,  secondary  school 
players  should  use  head  helmets.  They  should  also  use  shorter  sticks 
and  limit  play  on  the  puck  to  approximately  knee  height.  These  few 
precautions  will  reduce  injuries  considerably.  The  most  common 
cause  of  injury  in  ice  hockey  is  being  hit  by  a  stick  carried  too  high. 

Goalkeepers  should  be  taught  early  that  falling  on  the  puck  or 
diving  for  it  and  covering  it  with  the  hands  or  body  is  exceedingly 
dangerous.  Serious  injury  to  the  head  or  face  is  likely  to  result  from 
this  practice.  Furthermore,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  this  procedure 
is  often  a  mistake  from  a  strategic  point  of  view.  If  the  goalkeeper 
misses  the  puck,  the  goal  is  completely  unguarded. 

Practice  periods  on  poor  ice  present  many  obstacles  to  safety. 
When  ice  conditions  are  not  good,  coaches  should  limit  practice  to 
shooting.   Officials   of   secondary   school   games,   particularly   those 
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played  on  outdoor  rinks,  should  check  playing  conditions  carefully 
before  permitting  play. 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  ICE  HOCKEY 

Needless  to  say,  the  hockey  team  that  plays  a  number  of  games 
against  stiff  opposition  and  comes  out  victorious  is  successful.  Yet 
that  particular  team  may  not  seem  more  than  mildly  successful  to  the 
coach.  He  may  feel  that  the  team  as  a  whole  is  not  functioning  as  well 
as  it  could.  The  team  may  be  winning  because  of  individual  player's 
brilliance  alone.  A  team  composed  of  individually  less  competent 
members  which  works  together  as  a  unit  would  be  a  more  successful 
team  in  the  eyes  of  the  instructor. 

Hockey  may  be  taught  as  part  of  the  required  physical  education 
program  where  ice  is  plentiful.  The  results  of  such  class  instruction 
may  be  measured  by  various  means.  Some  of  the  possible  ways  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Objective  knowledge  tests  covering  the  rules,  strategy,  equipment 
and  game  situations.  Harriet  Brown  worked  out  eighteen  true-false 
questions  based  on  the  rules  of  ice  hockey,  but  the  test  was  never 
validated.*  Some  sample  true-false  questions  are  included  at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 

2.  Observation  of  the  free  play  of  students.  If  more  students  elect 
to  play  hockey  on  open  frozen  areas,  or  report  in  greater  numbers 
for  athletic  and  intramural  hockey,  this  is  a  sign  of  progress. 

3.  Tests  of  simple  game  skills.  All  players  should  demonstrate  a 
minimum  ability  in  skating,  stickhandling,  passing  and  shooting.  De- 
fensemen  should  be  able  to  execute  a  proper  body  check,  poke  check 
and  sweep  check  as  well  as  other  necessary  skills.  Success  in  the  goal 
is  related  to  the  number  of  shots  that  are  stopped.  Of  the  large  num- 
ber of  standardized  sports  skills  tests  available,  only  one  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  ice  hockey.*  This  test  (for  girls)  was  not  checked 
for  validity  and  reliability  and  has  no  scoring  tables.  It  includes  tests 
for  dribbling  and  dodging,  goal  shooting,  speed  skating  and  drib- 
bling, which  should  be  useful  as  a  guide. 

4.  Using  check  lists  or  rating  scales.  Desirable  characteristics  of 
performance  could  be  listed,  and  space  provided  to  rate  the  person 
or  persons  being  observed. 

5.  Tournament  play.  The  number  of  individual  goals  or  assists  can 
be  checked.  Forwards  who  score  or  assist  more  than  others  are  gen- 
erally considered  more  skilled  offensively.  A  similar  defensive  test 
could  be  developed. 

*  Harriet  M.  Brown:  The  Game  of  Ice  Hockey.  Journal  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  6:28,  January  1935. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  ICE  HOCKEY  TERMS 

Anti-defense.  A  term  used  when  more  than  three  teammates  stay  in  their 

defense  zone  when  the  puck  is  not  in  that  zone. 
Assist.  A  pass  to  a  teammate  which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  score  a  goal. 
Board  Check.  Using  the  body  to  force  an  opponent  into  the  side-boards. 
Body  Checking.  Using  the  shoulder  and  hip  so  as  to  physically  stop  or  retard  an 

opponent. 
Break.  To  pick  up  speed  quickly,  especially  when  opposing  forwards  are  caught 

out  of  position. 
Check  Back.  To  skate  back  to  one's  own  end  of  the  rink,  carrying  out  defensive 

assignments  on  the  way. 
Clear  the  Puck.  To  move  or  shoot  the  puck  out  of  the  danger  zone. 
Cover.  To  guard  an  opponent  to  prevent  his  receiving  a  pass. 
Crease  (Goalkeeper's).  A  rectangular  area  marked  out  in  front  of  the  cage  which 

no  opponent  can  enter  ahead  of  the  puck  without  being  penalized  for  being 

off  side. 
Cross  Checking.  Holding  or  thrusting  the  stick  across  an  opponent's  head  or  body 

with  no  part  of  the  stick  on  the  ice. 
Cutting.  The  act  of  moving  swiftly  away  from  an  opponent  to  be  free  to  receive 

a  pass. 
Dribble.  To  move  the  puck  forward  and  backward  or  side  to  side  under  control 

of  your  stick  in  a  deceptive  manner. 
Drop  Pass.  To  drop  or  leave  the  puck,  while  skating  swiftly  in  one  direction,  to 

a  teammate  who  is  trailing  close  behind. 
Face-off.  Dropping  the  puck  between  hockey  sticks  of  two  opponents  to  begin 

or  resume  play. 
Face-off  Mark.  A  square  marked  on  the  ice  at  the  exact  center  of  the  rink  and 

at  four  special  spots  15  feet  out  from  the  goal  line  and  halfway  between  the 

side-boards  and  the  nearest  goal  cage  post. 
Icing.  Shooting  the  puck  from  the  defensive  zone  through  the  neutral  zone 

beyond  the  opponents'  goal  line. 
Lay.  The  angle  of  the  hockey  stick  blade  with  the  shaft.  This  is  sometimes  called 

lie. 
Poke  Check.  The  act  of  using  the  stick  to  make  a  quick  jab  or  thrust  to  knock  the 

puck  away  from  the  opponent. 
Ragging.  To  dribble  the  puck  defensively  by  clever  stick  handling  in  order  to 

use  up  time. 
Rebound.  A  puck  that  bounces  off  the  side-boards  or  the  goalkeeper's  pad. 
Save.  The  act  of  a  goalie  stopping  a  shot. 
Shinny.  Disorganized  ice  hockey,  usually  played  without  benefit   of  proper 

equipment,  facilities  or  officials. 
Solo.  Advancing  the  puck  without  assistance  of  teammates. 
Splitting  the  Defense.  The  act  of  carrying  the  puck  between  the  defense  pair. 
Spot  Pass.  Passing  the  puck  to  a  previously  designated  spot. 
Stickhandling.  Maintaining  control  of  the  puck  by  clever  dribbling  with  the  stick 

so  as  to  deceive  the  opponents. 
Trailer.  The  player  who  follows  closely  a  puck-carrying  teammate. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1.  An  extra  long  stick  is  recommended  for  beginning  ice  hockey  players. 

2.  It  is  considered  undesirable  for  a  defense  man  to  advance  the  puck  unless 
he  has  open  ice  ahead  of  him. 
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3.  In  teaching  shooting,  emphasize  keeping  the  eyes  on  the  puck  and  follow- 
ing through  with  the  shot. 

4.  A  pond  or  lake  ice  hockey  rink  is  inferior  to  the  indoor  type  primarily  be- 
cause the  ice  surface  is  easily  chipped  or  cracked. 

5.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  Hockey  Committee  recom- 
mends that  schoolboy  hockey  be  played  in  three  ten-minute  periods. 

6.  Throwing  the  stick  to  prevent  a  goal  is  permitted  only  when  the  puck  is 
within  the  goal  crease  area. 

7.  The  free  men  in  the  scoring  area,  not  the  puck  carrier,  represent  the  chief 
scoring  threat. 

8.  The  alert  teacher  of  secondary  school  hockey  will  insist  that  the  wings 
check  back  immediately  to  help  the  defense  men  when  they  lose  the  puck. 

9.  One  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  home  team  coach  is  to  act  as  penalty  time- 
keeper. 

10.  Tendon  protectors  are  a  necessary  part  of  the  personal  equipment  of  a 
hockey  player. 

11.  A  player  receiving  a  pass  near  the  goal  may  shoot  and  score  only  if  the 
passed  puck  when  so  played  is  not  more  than  2  feet  off  the  ice. 

12.  A  drop  pass  is  executed  by  advancing  the  puck  on  the  blade  of  the  stick 
so  that  it  may  be  dropped  over  the  stick  blade  of  an  opponent  who  is  about  to 
poke  check. 

13.  Forwards  should  play  several  yards  ahead  of  a  puck-carrying  center  so 
that  they  may  enter  the  attacking  zone  first  and  be  on  hand  to  receive  a  fast 
pass. 

14.  It  is  considered  better  strategy  to  play  positions  than  to  play  five  men  up 
the  ice  in  the  attacking  zone. 

15.  It  is  generally  recommended  that  the  referee  have  no  responsibility  for  a 
penalized  player  once  the  whistle  for  the  penalty  has  been  blown. 

16.  Icing  is  a  term  given  to  the  act  of  shooting  the  puck  from  the  attacking 
zone  to  the  back-boards  behind  the  goalie's  cage,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  re- 
bounds toward  the  center  of  the  zone. 

17.  Goalkeepers  should  be  taught  early  that  falling  on  the  puck  may  be  a 
mistake  from  both  a  safety  and  strategy  point  of  view. 

18.  Passing  the  puck  to  a  previously  designated  spot  is  referred  to  as  a  spot 
pass. 

19.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  fill  small  holes  and  cuts  in  the  ice  with  slush  before 
spraying  the  court  area. 

20.  When  the  wings  lose  the  puck,  they  stay  in  an  offensive  position. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  common  faults  in  playing  a  wing  position,  and  how  may  they  be 
corrected? 

2.  Sketch  the  floor  plan  of  an  ice  hockey  rink.  Indicate  the  correct  positions 
for  the  defense  men  and  goalie  when  the  opposing  team  has  the  puck  and  is  ad- 
vancing toward  its  attacking  zone. 

3.  How  can  you  measure  success  in  teaching  ice  hockey  to  a  class  of  high 
school  boys? 

4.  What  are  some  important  safety  procedures  that  should  be  followed  in 
teaching  ice  hockey? 

5.  Justify  the  use  of  the  short  hockey  stick  in  secondary  school  games. 

6.  What  are  the  primary  objectives  to  be  sought  in  the  teaching  of  ice  hockey? 
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7.  Describe  the  essential  difference  between  poke  checking  and  cross  checking. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  ragging  the  puck? 

9.  How  does  shinny  vary  from  regular  ice  hockey? 

10.  What  type  of  class  organization  would  you  recommend  for  teaching  pass- 
ing in  ice  hockey? 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

No  comprehensive  history  of  lacrosse  has  ever  been  compiled,  but 
sufficient  data  have  been  obtained  to  trace  its  origin.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  white  man  took  the  game  from  the  North  American  Indians 
and  gradually  modified  it  to  its  present  form.  Such  historians  as  Park- 
man,  Charles  Lanman,  Catlin  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  record  lacrosse 
activity.  Early  settlers  observed  the  Indians  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Canada  indulging 
in  a  sport  known  variously  as  "baggataway,"  "boggathway"  and 
"tehontshiksahalks,"  although  a  number  of  similar  Indian  names 
designated  the  sport.  While  some  say  the  term  "lacrosse"  was  con- 
tributed by  French  Canadians  who  saw  a  resemblance  between  a 
bishop's  crozier  and  the  stick  used  in  play,  another  school  stoutly 
maintain  that  the  game  took  its  name  from  Lac  He  a  la  Crosse  in 
northern  Saskatchewan,  where  white  men  were  first  supposed  to 
have  registered  an  interest  in  the  game. 
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The  early  Indian  games  varied  in  equipment  and  rules,  although 
one  wonders  whether  there  were  any  rules.  Participants  numbered 
from  thirty  to  forty  to  as  many  as  800  or  1000  on  a  team.  Ten, 
twenty  and  sometimes  100  goals  constituted  a  game,  and  contests 
frequently  raged  for  several  days.  Distances  between  goals,  which 
were  usually  designated  trees  or  painted  poles,  varied  from  several 
hundred  yards  to  two  miles. 

The  game  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Americans  who  saw 
the  game  played  in  Canada.  The  first  American  team  on  record  was 
the  Mohawk  Club  of  Troy,  New  York.  The  Maple  Leaf  Club  in 
Buffalo  was  formed  in  the  early  eighteen  seventies,  and  New  York, 
Brooklyn  and  Boston  followed  shortly  after. 

When  lacrosse  began  in  the  United  States,  the  field  was  from  125 
to  150  yards  in  length  and  from  60  to  100  yards  in  width.  Sticks  were 
uniform  in  size  and  in  pocket  depth.  The  goals  were  two  flags  planted 
6  feet  apart.  There  was  no  offside  rule.  Until  October  27,  1883, 
a  time  limit  was  unknown.  At  that  time  a  limit  of  one  hour  a  game 
was  imposed,  because  several  teams  were  obliged  to  play  on  the  same 
day  at  the  old  New  York  Polo  Grounds  for  the  Oelrichs  Cup. 

Penalties,  at  the  start,  were  unknown,  players  guilty  of  roughing 
being  put  out  of  the  game,  and  replacements  were  not  allowed.  Minor 
fouls  called  for  a  warning  and  a  free  throw.  Only  two  substitutes 
were  listed;  if  any  injury  forced  the  withdrawal  of  a  player  after  these 
were  used  up,  the  opposing  team  would  drop  a  player  out  of  courtesy. 

In  1898  Ronald  T.  Abercrombie,  a  man  of  small  stature  on  the 
Hopkins  team,  found  the  stick  too  big  for  him;  so  he  sawed  off  part 
of  the  handle.  Manufacturers  then  began  to  make  new  sticks  with 
short  handles  and  shorter  pockets.  The  short  passing  game  resulted. 

In  1900  the  field  was  shortened  to  the  same  length  as  a  football 
field.  The  same  year  the  Crescent  Athletic  Club  advanced  the  idea 
of  netting  on  the  back  of  the  goal.  The  increasing  number  of  inex- 
perienced men  playing  the  game  occasioned  the  manufacture  of 
deeper  pockets  in  the  sticks. 

In  1933  the  field  was  shortened  to  its  present  length  and  the  num- 
ber of  players  on  a  team  was  limited  to  ten.  Out-of-bounds  rules  and 
minor  penalty  rulings  are  almost  all  developments  of  recent  years. 

VALUES  OF  LACROSSE 

Lacrosse  has  all  the  values  of  a  running  game  such  as  soccer  plus 
the  added  fact  of  being  an  excellent  arm  and  trunk  developer  because 
of  the  wielding  of  the  stick.  Since  these  parts  of  the  body  are  con- 
sidered by  many  people  to  be  most  in  need  of  development  under 
modern  living  conditions,  one  can  justify  including  the  game  in  the 
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curriculum  on  this  basis  alone.  It  develops  speed  and  coordination 
to  a  high  degree.  One  must  not  only  be  able  to  run,  dodge  and 
pivot,  but  also  must  be  able  to  do  all  these  things  while  cradling  the 
ball  continually  and  watching  both  teammates  and  opponents.  This 
requires  split-second  timing  and  decisions  as  well  as  unusual  eye,  arm 
and  leg  coordination. 

Few  games  rank  with  lacrosse  as  a  conditioner  or  as  a  medium  for 
learning  to  handle  the  body  well  under  all  conditions.  Certainly  it 
develops  alert,  rugged,  aggressive  players. 

In  some  ways  lacrosse  is  one  of  the  few  team  sports  which  have 
some  of  the  attributes  of  an  individual  sport.  While  team  play  is 
absolutely  essential,  individual  performance  is  important.  Lacrosse 
can  be  practiced  and  enjoyed  by  oneself  by  throwing  the  ball  against 
a  wall  and  catching  rebounds  or  by  running  while  cradling  the  ball. 

Last,  but  not  least,  lacrosse  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  having 
been  adopted  originally  from  the  North  American  Indian,  and  so 
has  a  historical  and  sociological  justification  for  its  existence  in  this 
country. 

Someone  has  said  about  the  game  that  "It  has  the  crash  of  foot- 
ball, the  dash  of  basketball  and  the  soul-stirring  action  of  ice 
hockey."  It  is  often  referred  to  as  the  fastest  game  on  two  feet. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 
PERSONAL  GEAR  PECULIAR  TO  LACROSSE 
Head  Gear 

All  players  are  required  to  wear  a  head  gear  equipped  with  face 
guard.  Helmets  are  similar  to  those  worn  in  football,  but  are  lighter 
and  have  a  visor  to  protect  the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  Visors 
also  protect  the  forehead  and  eyes  from  blows  from  the  stick.  The 
crown  of  the  helmet  is  perforated  for  ventilation.  Helmets  protect  the 
head,  ears,  and  back  of  the  neck,  and  should  be  adjustable  to  the 
wearer.  Face  guards,  which  afford  protection  to  the  face,  should  fit 
comfortably  and  provide  a  wide  angle  of  vision.  Guards  are  metal 
and  have  a  rubber  chin  guard  to  protect  the  jaw.  A  center  bar 
attaches  the  guard  to  the  visor,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  guard 
is  secured  to  the  helmet. 

Gloves 

Well-padded  gloves  similar  to  those  worn  for  ice  hockey  are  used 
They  should  be  durable  and  flexible  and  provide  complete  protection 
to  the  hands  and  lower  arms.  Hair  padding  covered  with  leather  is 
used  in  the  better  gloves.  The  palm  should  be  soft  and  pliable  tc 
enable  the  player  to  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  crosse. 
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Jersey,  Shoulder  and  Arm  Pads 

Each  player's  jersey  must  have  a  number  of  not  less  than  6  inches 
on  the  front  and  one  of  eight  inches  on  the  back.  Various  styles  of 
shoulder  and  arm  pads  are  worn  under  the  jersey.  They  are  con- 
structed of  leather  and  fiber  with  felt  or  sponge  rubber-covered  with 
canvas.  These  pads  protect  the  shoulders  and  arms  and  are  con- 
structed so  as  to  distribute  the  force  of  the  blow. 

Shoes 

Probably  the  most  important  item  of  equipment  is  a  pliable,  well- 
fitting  shoe.  Screw-on  cleats  are  recommended  so  that  they  can  be 
changed  to  meet  playing  conditions  (short  on  a  hard  field,  long  on  a 
wet  one).  Football  shoes  are  often  used,  although  some  teams  prefer 
rubber-soled  and  rubber-ridge  shoes  for  a  dry  field. 

Special  Goalie  Equipment 

The  goalie  should  wear  a  metal  cup  and  a  body  pad  similar  to  a 
baseball  catcher's.  Some  wear  a  thigh  guard  from  football  pants  sus- 
pended over  the  solar  plexus  and  tied  in  back,  others  a  sponge  rubber 
pad. 

GAME  EQUIPMENT 

The  Ball 

The  ball  is  made  of  white  rubber  not  less  than  7%  inches  or  more 
than  8  inches  in  circumference,  and  5  to  5%  ounces  in  weight;  it  has 
a  bounce  of  not  less  than  45  inches  or  more  than  49  inches  when 
dropped  from  a  height  of  72  inches  upon  a  hard  wood  floor.  The 
home  team  supplies  the  necessary  balls,  and  the  ball  in  use  at  the 
end  of  the  game  becomes  the  property  of  the  captain  of  the  winning 
team.  Any  departure  in  the  color  of  the  ball  must  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  two  teams. 

Crosse  (Stick) 

Wood  used  in  lacrosse  sticks  must  be  strong  and  firm  to  withstand 
the  impact  of  the  ball  and  contact  with  other  sticks  and  the  ground. 
Second  growth  hickory  is  used  in  the  better  sticks.  The  wood  is  bent 
and  carved  into  the  proper  shape.  The  overall  length  of  the  crosse 
must  not  be  more  than  72  or  less  than  40  inches  with  the  exception 
of  the  goalkeeper's  stick,  which  may  be  any  desired  length.  The  head 
of  the  crosse  measures  a  minimum  of  7  and  a  maximum  of  12  inches, 
inside  measurement.  The  crosse  can  be  made  of  laminated  wood  or 
plastic  as  well  as  of  regular  wood.  The  head  of  the  crosse  should  be 
approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  wood  wall.  The  wood  wall  should 
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not  be  over  2  inches  in  height,  and  measures  approximately  1 8  inches 
from  the  right-angled  bend  of  the  head  to  the  handle.  The  handle 
may  taper  gradually,  but  must  be  no  less  than  1  inch  in  diameter.  The 
center  line  of  the  handle  crosses  the  head  approximately  2%  inches 
from  the  wood  wall.  The  head  and  sides  of  the  crosse  have  holes 
bored  in  them  to  facilitate  weaving  and  stringing  (see  Fig.  14).  The 
side  wall  opposite  the  wood  wall  is  made  by  weaving  gut  lacing  from 
the  tip  of  the  head  to  the  handle.  This  stringing  is  attached  to  the 
tip  of  the  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  tip  from  catching 
on  an  opponent's  crosse.  The  net  of  the  crosse,  roughly  triangular 
in  shape,  is  constructed  of  gut,  raw  hide,  clock  cord,  linen  or  nylon 
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cord.  The  pocket  cannot  be  permitted  to  sag  to  such  a  depth  that 
it  becomes  unreasonably  difficult  for  an  opponent  to  dislodge  the 
ball. 

When  selecting  a  stick,  choose  one  that  feels  comfortable  in 
balance,  weight,  and  length  of  handle.  The  wood  side  should  be  the 
heavier  and,  when  the  crosse  is  held  with  the  hand  at  the  collar, 
should  balance  evenly  or  may  turn  toward  the  ground.  A  crosse  that 
is  too  light  makes  it  difficult  to  execute  long  throws,  is  ineffective 
in  checking,  and  may  be  easily  broken.  Too  heavy  a  crosse  is  cum 
bersome.  A  handle  that  is  too  long  is  unwieldy,  and  one  that  is  too 
short  curtails  reach. 

Care  of  Crosse.  Before  play  the  lead  string  should  be  drawn  tight 
It  should  not  be  so  tight,  however,  as  to  place  too  much  pressure  on  the 
angle.  If  the  field  has  been  wet,  loosen  the  main  lead  string  and  re 
move  mud  and  moisture  with  a  dry  cloth  after  play.  Mud  has  a  tend- 
ency to  rot  the  gut  and  cause  breakage.  The  crosse  must  be  kept  away 
from  rodents.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  hanging  it  on  a  peg. 

THE  PLAYING  FIELD 

The  lacrosse  playing  field  is  a  rectangular  field  110  yards  long  anc 
60  to  70  yards  wide   (Fig.   15).  The  boundaries  of  the  field  are 
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marked  with  white  lines.  An  extra  heavy  white  line  is  marked  through 
the  center  of  the  field  perpendicular  to  the  side  lines.  This  line  is 
known  as  the  offside  line.  The  boundary  lines  on  the  long  sides  of  the 
field  are  called  side  lines,  those  at  each  end,  end  lines. 
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Fig.  15.  Lacrosse  playing  field. 


The  Goals  and  Goal  Area 

The  goals  consist  of  two  vertical  posts  joined  by  a  rigid  top  cross 
bar.  These  posts  are  6  feet  apart,  and  the  top  cross  bar  is  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  inside  measurement.  The  posts  and  cross  bar  are  best 
made  of  pipe  not  exceeding  2  inches  in  diameter.  Each  goal  should 
be  fitted  with  a  pyramid-shaped  cord  netting  which  extends  to  and  is 
fastened  on  the  ground  at  a  point  7  feet  behind  the  center  of  the 
goal.  The  mesh  of  the  net  must  not  exceed  1%  inches,  and  is 
fastened  to  posts,  cross  bars  and  ground  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  ball.  The  net  should  have  sufficient  "give"  so  that  officials  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  telling  whether  shots  actually  enter  the  goal  or 
bounce  off  the  posts  or  cross  bar. 

The  goal  posts  are  centered  and  placed  80  yards  apart  and  15 
yards  from  each  end  line  (see  Fig.  15).  A  line  is  drawn  between  the 
goal  posts  to  indicate  the  plane  of  the  goal  and  is  called  the  goal 
line.  Around  each  goal  there  is  a  plainly  marked  circular  area  known 
as  a  goal  crease.  This  circle  is  marked  by  using  the  midpoint  of  the 
goal  fine  as  the  center  and  inscribing  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  9  feet. 

At  each  end  of  the  field  a  line  6  feet  in  length  is  marked  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  the  goal,  20  yards  directly  in  front  of  each  goal.  The 
area  between  this  line  and  the  end  line  is  called  the  goal  area. 
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Wing  Area 

Lines  parallel  to  the  side  lines  are  marked  on  each  side  of  the 
field  20  yards  from  the  center  of  the  field  and  extending  10  yards  on 
each  side  of  the  offside  line.  The  areas  between  these  lines  and  the 
side  lines  are  known  as  the  wing  areas. 

THE  GAME  OF  LACROSSE 

Lacrosse  is  played  by  two  teams  of  ten  players  each.  The  purpose 
of  each  team  is  to  score  by  causing  the  ball  to  enter  the  opponents' 
goal  and  to  prevent  the  other  team  from  securing  the  ball  and 
scoring.  The  ball  may  not  be  touched  by  the  hands  except  by  the 
goalkeeper  when  in  the  act  of  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  scoring  of 
a  goal.  The  ball  is  kept  in  play  by  being  carried,  thrown,  or  batted 
with  the  crosse,  rolled  or  kicked  in  any  direction.  A  goal  is  scored 
when  the  ball  passes  from  the  front,  completely  through  the  imag- 
inary plane  formed  by  the  goal  line  as  a  base,  the  cross  bar  of 
the  goal  as  the  top,  and  the  goal  posts  as  the  two  sides.  A  ball  passing 
through  the  plane  of  the  goal,  after  the  referee  or  umpire  has  sounded 
his  whistle,  is  not  scored  as  a  goal.  A  ball  passing  through  the  plane 
of  the  goal  when  a  player  of  the  attacking  team  is  in  the  crease  is  not 
scored  as  a  goal.  Should  the  ball  pass  through  the  plane  of  the  goal 
by  one  of  the  players  on  the  defending  team,  it  is  scored  as  a  goal 
for  the  attacking  team.  An  attacking  player  may  reach  with  his  crosse 
into  the  goal  crease  for  a  loose  ball  and  bat  or  push  it  in  the  goal  for 
a  score.  The  team  scoring  the  most  goals  in  the  sixty-minute,  four 
quarter  game  is  the  winner. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  game  is  given  under  Officiat 
ing(p.  88). 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  LACROSSE 
SELECTION  OF  A  STICK 

The  selection  of  a  stick  will  depend  upon  the  position  played.  The 
varying  lengths  of  sticks  will  as  a  general  rule  depend  on  the  indi- 
vidual player's  ability  to  handle  the  crosse.  The  attack  uses  a  some- 
what shorter  and  smaller  stick  than  that  of  the  midfield  and  defense 
The  midfield  players  generally  use  a  stick  slightly  larger  than  that  ol 
the  attack,  but  definitely  smaller  than  the  large  defense  sticks.  Occa- 
sionally a  defenseman  will  use  a  midfield  stick,  since  it  is  not  a 
cumbersome  to  handle  as  the  defense  stick  and  passes  can  be  mad 
more  accurately  with  it. 

USE  OF  THE  CROSSE  OR  THE  STICK 

Stickwork  in  lacrosse  is  the  most  important  factor  in  the  develop] 
ment  of  a  lacrosse  player.  Stickwork  includes  catching  the  ball,  pass] 
ing,  picking  up  ground  balls,  and  cradling.  If  a  player  does  not  de| 
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velop  the  ability  to  catch  and  throw  the  ball  with  accuracy,  he  is  not 
of  much  value  to  the  team.  In  developing  stickwork  a  wall  is  of  in- 
estimable value.  The  player  can  pass  against  the  wall  and  the  ball 
will  come  back  fast.  Accuracy  of  passing  can  be  developed  by  paint- 
ing a  target  on  the  wall  for  the  player  to  shoot  at.  The  use  of.  a  wall 
has  the  special  advantage  of  permitting  individual  practice  on  stick- 
work  and  so  can  be  done  at  the  individual  player's  convenience. 

The  lacrosse  stick  is  used  in  propelling  the  ball  from  player  to 
player,  in  attempting  shots  at  the  opponents'  goal,  in  blocking  or  in- 
tercepting shots,  and  to  fend  off  opposing  attack  men. 

In  handling  the  lacrosse  stick  the  butt  is  grasped  in  the  left  hand, 
while  the  right  hand  holds  the  handle  at  the  crotch  (for  a  right- 
handed  player;  reverse  for  a  lefthander).  The  ball  is  held  in  the  stick 
about  midway  between  the  crotch  and  the  top  of  the  stick  in  the 
deepest  part,  which  is  called  the  pocket.  The  pocket  is  formed  by 
constantly  catching  the  ball  in  that  spot. 

CATCHING  THE  BALL 

To  catch  a  pass,  the  head  of  the  stick  is  brought  out  from  the  body 
toward  the  ball  with  the  hand  on  the  crotch  fully  extended;  the  hand 


Fig.  16.  Stepping  to  catch  a  ball. 


on  the  butt  is  not  extended  as  far  (Fig.  16).  The  stick  is  brought  back 
toward  the  body  just  before  the  ball  hits  the  pocket  at  a  speed  a  bit 
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less  than  that  of  the  ball  much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  baseball 
player  "gives"  in  catching  a  ball.  The  receiver  must  give  with  the 
ball  as  it  strikes  the  crosse,  or  he  will  fail  to  catch  it.  One  should 
learn  to  receive  the  ball  on  the  run  as  well  as  when  standing  still. 

Common  Faults  in  Catching  the  Ball 

1.  Failure  to  give  with  the  catch 

correction:  Try  to  catch  the  ball  as  easily  as  possible.  The 
motion  in  giving  is  similar  to  that  in  catching 
a  baseball. 

2.  Failure  to  move  to  the  ball 
correction:  Concentrate  on  going  toward  the  passer  to 

prevent  an  opponent  from  checking  you  and 
stealing  the  ball. 

3.  Failure  to  meet  the  ball  with  the  crosse  of  the  stick  extended 
correction:  Check  continually  that  the  arm  on  the  throat 

end  of  the  crosse  is  fully  extended  just  before 
giving  to  meet  the  ball. 

4.  Failure  to  offer  the  full  face  of  the  crosse  to  the  ball 
correction:  Check  stick  position  to  see  that  the  full  face  is 

toward  the  ball  when  trying  to  catch  it. 

PASSING  THE  BALL 

When  a  pass  is  made,  it  should  be  thrown  over  the  shoulder.  Bring 
the  stick  back  over  the  shoulder  and  drive  forward  with  the  right 
hand  at  or  near  the  throat  of  the  stick  and  pull  downward  with  the 
left  hand  in  a  circular  motion.  The  left  foot  should  be  forward  with 
both  feet  facing  at  a  slight  angle  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ball 
is  being  passed.  (A  left-handed  player  would  reverse  the  position  of 
the  hands  and  feet. )  A  hard  pass  or  shot  should  have  the  body  behind 
it  and  follow  through. 

Remember  that  the  most  accurate  passes  are  made  by  stopping 
before  you  pass.  This  may  not  always  be  possible  in  play.  Passes 
should  be  hard  and  fast  and  in  a  direct  line  to  enable  the  receiver  to 
move  toward  the  ball.  On  a  lob  pass  a  receiver  can  catch  the  ball 
only  as  it  comes  down  in  one  spot,  while  he  can  pick  the  ball  out  of 
the  air  at  any  place  on  a  line  from  the  passer  to  the  receiver  on  a  lin 
pass.  Most  men  play  right-handed,  but  to  have  a  balanced  attack  it  is 
a  decided  advantage  to  have  two  left-handed  players  on  the  attack  ii 
they  are  available.  This  enables  a  more  open  shot  at  the  goal  from 
either  side.  More  experienced  players  become  versatile  and  learr 
to  handle  the  ball  both  right-  and  left-handed. 
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Common  Faults  in  Passing  the  Ball 

1.  Not  passing  from  an  over-the-shoulder  position 
correction:   Concentrate  on  bringing  your  stick  back  over 

the  shoulder  prior  to  every  throw.  (Note:  Not 
all  teams  execute  the  pass  in  exactly  this  man- 
ner.) 

2.  Lobbing  the  ball 

correction:  Concentrate  on  making  a  line  pass  and  mak- 
ing the  throw  harder. 

3.  Always  passing  with  the  same  arm 

correction:  As  you  become  more  expert,  practice  passing 
with  either  hand.  Caution!  Learn  to  pass  one 
way  well  before  confusing  yourself  by  trying 
another. 

4.  Inaccurate  passing 

correction:  Practice  passing  against  a  wall  at  a  target. 
Later  practice  throwing  at  a  running  team- 
mate with  both  the  receiver  and  the  passer 
running  in  various  directions  at  different  times. 
Practice  at  different  speeds.  Always  pass  to  a 
particular  spot.  Inaccurate  passing  may  also 
be  due  to  improper  cradling  or  failure  to  slow 
down  or  stop  momentarily  as  the  pass  is  made. 

5.  Failure  to  follow  through 
correction:   The  pass  should  be  similar  to  a  baseball  throw. 

Follow  through  the  pass  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  would  a  throw  in  baseball.  Have  others 
check  your  follow-through  to  be  sure  you  are 
executing  it  properly. 

6.  Attempting  to  throw  the  ball  without  cradling 
correction:  Work  on  cradling  properly  so  that  the  ball 

is  always  carried  in  the  pocket  in  preparation 
for  passing. 

7.  Attempting  to   pass   through   an  opponent   to   a   teammate 
correction:  Never    pass    to    a    covered    man.    Practice 

manoeuvering  so  that  passer  and  receiver  are 
free  to  pass  or  receive  a  pass. 

PICKING  UP  A  GROUND  BALL 

To  pick  up  the  ball  properly  when  it  is  on  the  ground,  the  stick 
should  be  held  firmly  in  both  hands.  Bend  down  while  running, 
having  the  stick  nearly  parallel  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  digging 
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motion  scoop  it  up.  Be  sure  that  the  butt  end  of  the  stick  is  at  the 
side  of  the  body  to  avoid  jamming  the  abdomen  with  the  butt  of  the 
stick  if  rough  earth  is  contacted  (Fig.  17). 

When  it  is  necessary  to  pick  up  the  ball  in  competition  with  an 
opponent,  the  player  should  try  a  hip  check  to  block  the  opponent 
out  of  the  play  and  follow  through  with  a  quick  scoop  pick-up  of  the 


Fig.  17.  Scooping  a  ground  ball. 

ball.  From  this  man-to-man  race  for  the  ball  comes  the  two-against 
one  play  in  which  one  teammate  takes  the  man,  blocking  him  suf 
ficiently  to  keep  him  out  of  the  play,  while  the  other  teammate  takes 
the  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  Picking  up  a  Ground  Ball 

1.  Only  one  hand  on  the  stick 
correction:  Never   use   only   one   hand.    Check   yourself 

regularly   and  have   others   do   likewise.   No 
exceptions! 

2.  Not  grasping  the  stick  firmly  enough 

correction:  Concentrate  on  holding  the  stick  tight  enough 
to  keep  it  from  turning  in  your  hands  when 
scooping  up  the  ball. 

3.  Failure  to  bend  down  enough  to  get  the  stick  nearly  parallel 

to  the  ground 

correction:  Have  someone  check  your  stick  position  as 
you  practice.  Concentrate  on  getting  youi 
hands  close  to  the  ground  when  scooping  the 
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ball  up.  Be  sure  to  bend  your  knees  and  squat 
low  on  the  scoop! 

4.  Failure  to  scoop  the  ball  up 

correction:  Imagine  that  you  are  digging  under  the  ball 
to  gather  it  up.  Try  to  hit  under  the  ball  as 
you  do  in  taking  a  divot  in  a  golf  iron  shot. 

5.  Poking  yourself  in  the  stomach  or  groin  with  the  stick  handle 
correction:  Keep  the  butt  of  the  stick  to  the  side  of  the 

body  so  that  it  cannot  be  driven  into  you. 

CRADLING 

Cradling  is  the  term  used  to  describe  the  motion  made  by  the 
stick  as  a  result  of  a  slight  rotation  motion  of  the  wrists  (Fig.  18). 


^1 


Fig.  18.  Cradling. 

This  is  done  to  keep  the  ball  centered  in  the  pocket  of  the  crosse 
net  at  all  times  so  that  all  passes  originate  from  the  same  spot.  This 
will  assure  constant,  accurate  passes.  When  running  with  the  ball, 
the  cradle  is  in  rhythm  with  the  run. 

Common  Faults  in  Cradling  the  Ball 

1.  Failure  to  cradle  in  rhythm  with  the  run 
correction:  Run  up  and  down  the  field,  cradling  the  ball, 

as  a  warm-up  drill. 

2.  Cradling  either  too  slow  or  too  fast 
correction:  Learn  to  recognize  the  feel  of  the  ball  in  the 

pocket  and  speed  up  or  slow  down  the  cradle 
as  needed. 
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GOAL  SHOOTING 

Certain  basic  considerations  in  goal  shooting  depend  upon  the 
attack's  position  in  relation  to  the  goal,  the  position  of  the  sun,  and 
the  condition  of  the  ground.  Close  to  the  goal  the  most  effective  shot 
is  the  hard  fast  one,  although  a  slow  flip  shot  is  often  advantageous, 
since  the  goal  tender  is  usually  tense  and  not  set  for  such  a  shot.  In 
any  event,  accuracy  should  never  be  sacrificed  for  speed.  From  some 
distance  out,  the  bounce  shot  is  best,  especially  if  the  ground  is 
rough  and  gives  the  ball  an  odd  bounce,  or  if  the  sun  is  in  the  goalie's 
eyes.  Long,  straight  shots  are  relatively  ineffective.  The  upper  and 
lower  corners  of  the  goal  are  the  most  vulnerable.  Shots  close  to  the 
goalie's  head  are  also  effective,  since  the  stick  cannot  be  used  effec- 
tively in  this  area. 

Common  Faults  in  Goal  Shooting 

1.  Shooting  too  far  from  the  goal 

correction:  Try  to  work  the  ball  in  close  before  shooting. 
Have  someone  check  you  on  this! 

2.  Shooting  for  the  middle  of  the  goal 

correction:  Aim  for  a  particular  point  on  each  goal  at- 
tempt. The  most  vulnerable  spots  are  the 
upper  and  lower  corners  and  close  to  the 
goalie's  head. 

3.  Failure  to  take  advantage  of  the  sun 

correction:  Always  take  advantage  of  shooting  so  that 
the  goalie  has  to  look  into  the  sun  or  so  that 
his  view  is  partially  screened  by  another 
player. 

4.  Failure  to  use  a  bounce  shot  from  some  distance  out,  par- 

ticularly if  the  ground  is  rough 
correction:  Practice  all  shots  at  the  goal,  particularly  not 
ing  the  advantage  in  bouncing  the  ball  on 
rough  ground.  Always  note  the  bounce  of  the 
ball  on  a  strange  field  when  warming  up.  Turfs 
differ  considerably,  and  as  a  result  the  bounce 
differs. 

5.  Failure  to  play  the  goalie's  weakness 

correction:  Study  the  goalie  and  play  his  weak  spots 
which  are  usually  near  his  head,  over  one 
shoulder  and  at  the  corners  of  the  goal. 

6.  Failure  to  feint  before  shooting  when  not  rushed 
correction:   Practice  drills  in  shooting  in  which  you  feinl 
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first   and  then  shoot.   Many  goalies   will  be 
faked  out  of  position  in  this  way. 
7.  A  long  shot  at  the  goal  when  no  teammate  is  backing  up  the 
shot 
correction:  Never  shoot  at  the  goal  under  these  conditions. 
Work  the  ball  in  for  a  sure  shot.  Actually,  this 
is  a  mistake  of  the  teammate  supposed  to  be  in 
this  position,  and  he  should  be  coached  to  play 
his  position  correctly. 

STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  LACROSSE 
OFFENSIVE  PLAY 

On  the  offensive  the  attack  in  possession  of  the  ball  attempts  to 
throw  it  into  the  opposing  goal  for  a  score.  The  player  is  usually 
stopped  just  outside  shooting  distance  and  must  get  the  ball  in  close 
by  one  of  several  methods.  A  fast  man  may  pass  and  cut  past  his 
defense,  getting  a  return  pass  for  a  shot.  This  is  known  as  the  give 
and  go.  He  may  dodge  his  opponent  and  either  shoot  or  pass  to  a 
teammate  left  open  by  a  defensive  shift  to  him.  He  may  brush  his 
man  off  on  another  player,  thereby  getting  open  for  a  pass  and  shot. 

When  an  attack  man  has  no  opening,  the  ball  is  usually  passed  to  a 
man  behind  the  goal  from  where  passes  can  be  made  to  incoming 
teammates  who  have  cut  away  from,  or  brushed  off,  their  defensive 
man. 

The  most  effective  method  of  scoring  is  the  extra-man  play.  The 
perfect  play  is  to  develop  a  two-on-one  situation,  that  is,  two  attack 
men  versus  one  defenseman.  This  situation  can  start  with  six  against 
five,  and  by  proper  movement  and  fast  accurate  pass  work  eventually 
develops  into  a  two-on-one  situation.  The  extra  man  can  develop  by 
a  fast  break  by  an  attack  man  getting  the  jump  on  his  defenseman. 
He  should  drive  toward  the  goal  until  he  draws  another  defenseman. 
Then  he  passes  off,  and  this  player  moves  in  until  he  draws  a  man. 
This  continues  until  you  have  a  two-on-one  situation  remaining, 
which  almost  insures  a  goal  shot. 

The  dodge  is  another  method  of  developing  an  extra  man.  All 
attack  men  should  practice  and  become  proficient  at  dodging.  There 
are  three  elements  in  dodging — speed,  weight,  and  determination. 
While  one  man  may  be  fast  enough  to  run  past  a  defense  man  by  speed 
alone,  another  relies  on  getting  a  defense  man  running  with  him  in  one 
direction  and  then  suddenly  cutting  back.  Other  dodges  are  nego- 
tiated by  way  of  a  circular  spin,  the  right-handed  player  spinning  to 
the  right  and  the  left-handed  player  to  the  left.  In  either  case  the 
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object  of  the  spin  is  to  get  in  shooting  position  and  have  one  arm  free 
to  protect  your  stick  from  the  opposition.  Some  attack  men,  usually 
of  the  large  rangy  type,  can  power  past  a  defense  man  to  the  right 
by  putting  up  the  left  arm  to  take  a  checking  blow  from  the  defense 
man's  crosse  and  have  time  to  get  off  a  shot.  Big  men  who  are  good 
stick  handlers  can  use  their  size  by  backing  into  a  defense  man  and 
keeping  their  stick  extended  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be 
checked.  If  the  defense  man  shows  (starts)  to  the  left,  the  attack 
man  spins  to  the  right,  or  vice  versa. 

An  excellent  drill  to  develop  quick  thinking  and  dodging  ability  is 
to  have  a  ragging  drill  or  keep-away  game.  Divide  the  squad  into 
groups  of  five  or  six  men  on  a  side;  put  two  groups  in  a  restricted 
area,  and  give  one  side  the  ball.  The  object  is  to  keep  the  ball  away 
from  the  other  side.  This  type  of  practice  is  fun  for  the  players,  since 
it  gives  the  opportunity  to  play  on  attack  when  one  side  has  the  ball 
and  on  defense  when  the  other  side  has  the  ball. 

All  the  offensive  maneuvers  in  lacrosse  are  essentially  the  same  as 
basketball  offensive  strategy — you  are  trying  to  get  a  step  ahead  of 
your  opponent  to  dodge,  to  fake,  to  work  picks  or  screen  plays,  to 
pass  off  or  to  develop  an  extra  man  on  offense.  Even  the  close-in  shot 
at  the  goal  is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  lay-up  shot  in  basketball.  If 
the  inexperienced  player  or  coach  keeps  this  fundamental  similarity 
in  mind,  the  offensive  strategy  will  be  more  readily  understood. 

Common  Faults  in  Offensive  Play 

1 .  Shooting  when  one  is  not  free,  or  has  a  poor  angle1  (shoot- 
ing too  flat) 

correction:  Practice,  with  someone  coaching  and  correct- 
ing errors,  shooting  drills  of  four  on  three, 
three  on  two,  two  on  one,  emphasizing  these 
points. 

2.  Shooting  from  too  far  out 

correction:  In  practice  sessions  insist  on  players  working 
the  ball  in  until  they  have  a  sure  shot.  The 
distance  will  vary  with  different  goalies  and 
playing  situations. 

3.  Losing  the  ball  because  of  failure  to  pass  to  an  open  team- 

mate when  you  are  checked  too  close 
correction:  Work  up  offensive  drills  in  which  the  man 
running  in  with  the  ball  is  covered  by  a  de- 
fense man  and  must  pass  to  a  teammate  who 
in  turn  shoots  or  passes  off. 
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4.  Failure  to  take  advantage  of  an  extra  man  when  such  a  play 

develops  or  opponents  have  a  man  in  the  penalty  box 
correction:  Be  alert,  and  watch  the  field  at  all  times. 

5.  Man  with  the  ball  not  looking  at  teammates  so  that  he  can 

assist  on.  scoring  opportunity,  give  and  go  or  whatever 
develops 
correction:  Play  heads  up  all  the  time.  Have  the  coach 
check  on  such  missed  opportunities. 

6.  Failure  to  keep  the  ball  in  ready  position  to  pass 
correction:  Always  have  the  ball  in  position  for  an  ac- 
curate pass.  Keep  alert. 

7.  Failure  to  have  the  ball  in  position  to  pass  when  stepping  on 

the  field  from  an  out-of-bounds  play 
correction:  Know  the  pass  you  are  going  to  make  before 
stepping  on  the  side,  and  be  ready  to  make  it 
as  soon  as  you  step  in  before  your  opponents 
can  cover  the  man  you  are  passing  to. 

8.  Attack  men  so  close  together  that  one  opponent  can  cover 

two  offensive  men 
correction:  Maneuver  so  that  the  attack  is  spread  so  that 
this  cannot  happen. 

9.  Failure  to  back  up  a  goal  shot 

correction  :  Practice  the  attack  so  that  a  man  always  goes 
behind  the  goal  to  pick  up  missed  shots  or  a 
pass  if  desirable. 

10.  Player  too  quick  to  run,  shoot  or  pass 

correction:  Think  first,  then  act.  Plan  just  what  you  ought 
to  do,  instead  of  blind  action. 

1 1 .  Midfield  loafing  back  to  defense  when  losing  the  ball 
correction:  Work  just  as  hard  after  losing  the  ball  as  be- 
fore. Hustle  back  to  position. 

12.  Failure  to  play  your  position 

correction:  Check  on  yourself  constantly  to  see  that  you 
are  in  position.  Have  others  check  on  you 
during  practice. 

13.  Failure  to  anticipate  teammates  getting  into  trouble 
correction:  Play  heads-up  ball  all  the  time.  Be  ready  to 

help  a  teammate  when  you  see  him  getting 
into  difficulty. 

14.  Failure  to  back  up  shots 

correction  :  Always  back  up  shots  when  it  is  your  respon- 
sibility. Play  your  position. 
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15.  Failure  to  pass  off  after  dodging  one  man 
correction:   Never  try  to  dodge  a  second  man.  Pass  to 

your  extra  man  and  work  the  ball  in.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  free,  go  in  for  the  shot. 

16.  Failure  to  keep  trying  after  teammate  has  passed  you  up 
correction:   Stay  in  the  game  at  all  times.  Every  man  on 

the  field  should  be  a  participant,  not  a  spec- 
tator. 

17.  Failure  to  keep  an  opponent  busy 

correction  :  Keep  feinting,  dodging  and  moving  around  so 
that  your  opponent  cannot  play  you  loose. 

18.  Failure  to  rag  hard  after  losing  the  ball 

correction:  Don't  be  an  offensive  player.  Concentrate  on 
playing  especially  hard  after  losing  the  ball  so 
that  the  other  team  has  difficulty  going  on  the 
offensive. 

19.  Failure  to  play  away  from  the  center  line 

correction  :  Always  play  away  from  the  center  line  so  that 
you  are  available  for  clearing.  Ten  or  15  feet 
at  least  is  the  recommended  distance  from  the 
center  line. 

20.  Failure  to  pull  your  man  away  when  teammate  is  attempting 

a  dodge 
correction:  Be  sure  to  draw  your  defense  man  away  from 
a  teammate  attempting  to  dodge  by  moving 
away  from  his  line  of  travel. 

21.  Failure  to  know  your  teammates'  playing  abilities  well 
correction  :   Study  your  teammates  so  that  you  know  their 

speed,  where  they  like  to  receive  passes,  and 
so  forth,  so  you  can  play  them  accordingly. 

DEFENSIVE  PLAY 

The  best  defense  measure  is  to  check  with  your  stick  when  your 
opponent  has  the  ball  in  his  possession  (Fig.  19).  A  defense  man 
should  always  remain  on  balance  and  should  never  charge  an  oppos- 
ing ball  carrier  to  check  his  stick,  but  should  make  his  opponent  com- 
mit himself  first.  A  poke  check,  holding  an  opponent  at  stick's  length 
by  poking  at  the  butt  or  handle  of  his  stick,  is  effective  and  permits 
remaining  on  balance. 

In  checking  a  dodger,  the  defense  man  should  take  a  stance  be- 
yond shooting  distance  from  the  goal,  place  himself  in  easy  balance 
on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  and  hold  his  opponent  at  stick's  length.  To 
check  a  potential  dodger,  the  defensive  player  must  be  continually 
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ragging  the  ball  carrier,  never  letting  him  get  completely  set,  and  al- 
ways keeping  in  the  same  relative  position  on  a  smaller  arc  between 
the  attacker  and  the  goal. 


Fig.  19.  The  stick  check. 


Fig.  20.  Butt  check. 

An  excellent  rule  to  follow  on  defense  is  to  play  a  stick  with  a  stick 
and  a  body  with  a  body.  Defense  men  should  learn  to  play  either 
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right-  or  left-handed  so  that  they  can  always  play  a  stick  with  their 
own  stick.  This  is  especially  important  when  playing  an  ambidextrous 
attack  man.  In  defending  against  a  crowding  attack  man,  the  defense 
man  places  his  hand  over  the  butt  of  the  stick  and  holds  it  against  the 
rump  of  the  attack  player  (Fig.  20).  The  defense  player  can  thus 
keep  the  attack  player  away  with  the  one  hand  and  still  keep  his  stick 
clear  for  checking  an  opponent's  stick  if  he  revolves  either  way. 

Common  Faults  in  Defensive  Play 

1.  Charging  an  opponent 

correction:  Remain  on  balance  and  make  the  opponent 
commit  himself  first.  A  poke  check  may  be 
used. 

2.  Failure  to  keep  between  the  attacker  and  the  goal 
correction:   Continually  rag  the  ball  carrier,  being  careful 

to  keep  between  him  and  the  goal.  Learn  to 
sense  the  goal  position  so  that  you  can  con- 
centrate on  the  offensive  player  without  divid- 
ing your  attention. 

3.  Always  playing  either  right-  or  left-handed 
correction:  Practice  both  right  and  left  stick  handling  as 

soon  as  you  become  proficient  on  one  side  so 
that  you  can  play  a  stick  with  a  stick. 

4.  Failure  to  stop  a  crowding  attack  man  from  getting  to  your 

body 
correction:  Use  a  butt  check.  Practice  this  in  slow  motion. 
Have  a  teammate  check  on  you  to  be  sure  you 
use  it  in  actual  game  situations. 

5.  Failure  to  shift  to  a  more  dangerous  man  than  the  one  you 

are  covering 
correction:  Keep  alert  and  practice  defense  in  situations 
such  as  a  four  on  three  play  until  the  switch  be- 
comes almost  automatic. 

6.  Picking  up  and  throwing  without  design 

correction:  Always  clear  with  a  definite  purpose  in  mind. 
Try  to  decide  in  advance  what  you  will  do  with 
the  ball  if  you  break  up  the  attack.  Practice 
clearing  after  breaking  up  the  offense. 

THE  GOALKEEPER 

The  goalkeeper  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  defense.  Besides 
having  the  right  to  stop  the  ball  with  his  hands  when  the  attack 
shoots,  he  is  also  the  extra  man  to  assist  in  clearing  the  ball  to  his 
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own  attack.  The  goalkeeper  should  always  play  in  the  center  of  the 
goal  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  ball.  As  the  ball  moves  to  the 
side,  the  goalie  moves  to  the  side  of  the  goal,  constantly  keeping  his 
eye  on  the  ball.  If  the  ball  is  passed  behind  the  goal,  the  goalie  still 
faces  the  ball.  If  an  assist  is  attempted  over  the  goal,  he  is  thus  in  po- 
sition to  intercept.  He  should  be  constantly  talking  to  his  defense  and 
advising  them  of  the  position  of  the  ball  on  the  field.  In  stopping  shots 
he  should  attempt  to  catch  the  ball  and  immediately  clear  to  a  free 
teammate. 

On  clearing  the  ball  after  the  goalie  recovers,  the  defense  must  be 
sure  to  spread  out  so  that  no  one  opponent  can  cover  two  players. 
One  defense  man  drops  5  to  15  yards  behind  one  side  of  the  goal,  an- 
other to  a  similar  position  on  the  other  side.  The  third  close  defense 
man  delays  until  the  goalie  has  moved  to  a  position  behind  the  goal. 
He  then  moves  to  the  side  the  goalie  has  chosen. 

In  defensive  clearing  never  pass  the  ball  in  front  of  the  goal  or  to 
anyone  where  there  is  a  chance  for  an  interception,  since  it  would  re- 
sult in  a  certain  score  with  the  goalie  out  of  the  net.  The  defense 
should  go  on  clearing,  passing  accurately,  and,  if  cornered,  find  the 
extra  man,  often  the  goalie,  to  pass  to.  Defense  men  must  have  speed, 
dash  and  courage  to  recover  loose  ground  balls.  The  most  effective 
way  to  recover  a  loose  ball  when  a  group  is  milling  over  it  is  to  go 
right  through  the  crowd  with  your  head  down,  scooping  the  ball  up 
and  clearing  down  field. 

Common  Faults  in  Playing  Goalie 

1.  Failure  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  at  all  times 
correction:  Concentrate.   Never  permit  an  exception  to 

occur. 

2.  Failure  to  face  the  ball  at  all  times 

correction:  Never  lose  sight  of  the  ball.  If  you  do  this,  you 
will  naturally  turn  and  face  the  ball. 

3.  Failure  to  play  in  the  center  of  the  goal  in  relation  to  the  posi- 

tion of  the  ball 
correction:  Follow  the  ball  carefully  with  your  eyes.  Shift 
your  position  to  keep  the  goal  properly  covered 
at  all  times. 

4.  Failure  to  clear  the  ball  to  an  open  teammate  after  a  shot  at 

the  goal 
correction:  Be  sure  a  teammate  is  available  for  the  goalie 
to  pass  to. 

5.  Passing  the  ball  in  front  of  the  goal  in  defensive  clearing 
correction  :   Practice  intercepting  and  clearing  without  pass- 
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ing  in  front  of  the  goal.  Use  drills  until  action 
becomes  almost  automatic.  Have  someone 
check  your  play  in  actual  game  situations. 

6.  Carrying  the  ball  too  far  from  the  goal  after  a  save 
correction  :  Have  someone  check  on  you.  Remember,  it  is 

your  job  to  guard  the  goal,  not  run  with  the 
ball. 

7.  Failure  to  move  toward  the  ball  on  a  shot 
correction:  Always  step  into  a  shot.  Intercepting  it  a  little 

in  front  of  the  goal  will  often  prevent  the  ball 
from  deflecting  into  the  goal,  or  sliding  over, 
when  partially  blocked. 

8.  Failure  to  keep  your  feet  together 

correction:  Check  your  position  constantly  to  be  sure  you 
are  adequately  covering  the  position.  Feel  your 
feet  touching  each  other. 

OFFICIATING  IN  LACROSSE 

The  game  of  lacrosse  is  controlled  by  two  officials,  a  referee  and  an 
umpire.  Their  duties  are  equal  except  that  in  the  settlement  of  all  dis- 
putes the  decision  of  the  referee  is  final  and  supersedes  that  of  the 
umpire. 

The  officials  have  authority  over  play,  as  well  as  control  and  juris- 
diction over  the  appointed  timekeeper  and  scorers,  players,  substi- 
tutes and  coaches. 

The  referee  approves  an  official  timekeeper  before  the  beginning  of 
the  game.  His  duty  is  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  time  of  each 
period  and  notify  the  officials  by  firing  a  pistol  at  the  completion  of 
each  period.  If  the  ball  passes  through  the  goal  after  the  firing  of  the 
pistol  no  goal  is  counted. 

TIME-OUTS 

The  captain  of  either  team  may  request  the  officials  to  suspend  play 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  two  minutes  when  the  ball  is  dead  once 
during  each  period  without  penalty.  Except  for  calling  time  to  remove 
an  injured  player  for  whom  time  was  called,  additional  requests  shall 
be  granted,  but  a  technical  foul  penalty  exacted. 

SCORER 

The  officials  appoint  an  official  scorer  before  the  beginning  of  the 
game.  His  duty  is  to  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  goals  scored  by 
each  team  and  the  name  of  the  player  making  each  score.  He  also 
keeps  a  record  of  the  substitutes  entering  the  game  and  notifies  the 
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timekeeper  to  sound  the  horn  when  a  substitute  is  ready  to  enter  the 
game.  Substitutions  may  be  made  only  when  the  ball  is  not  in  play. 

THE  TEAMS 

Ten  players  constitute  a  full  team.  They  are  the  goalkeeper,  who 
defends  the  goal;  the  inside  defense,  consisting  of  the  point,  cover 
point  and  first  defense;  the  midfield,  consisting  of  the  center,  the  right 
wing  and  the  left  wing;  and  the  inside  attack,  consisting  of  the  in- 
home,  the  out-home  and  the  first  attack.  Each  team  is  required  to 
keep  three  men  on  the  attack  side  of  the  field  and  four  men  on  the  de- 
fense side  of  the  field.  A  team  is  ruled  off  side  if  it  fails  to  abide  by 
this  rule,  and  a  technical  foul  is  called. 

LENGTH  OF  GAME 

A  game  is  sixty  minutes  in  length  and  is  divided  into  four  periods 
of  fifteen  minutes  each,  with  intervals  of  one  minute  between  the  first 
and  second  periods  of  the  first  half,  and  between  the  third  and  fourth 
periods  of  the  second  half.  At  the  half  there  shall  be  an  intermission 
of  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  play  is  suspended  and  the  teams 
may  leave  the  field.  The  teams  change  goals  after  each  period.  If  the 
score  is  tied  at  the  end  of  the  game,  play  shall  be  continued  after  an 
intermission  of  five  minutes,  for  two  five-minute  periods.  The  team 
scoring  the  greater  number  of  goals  in  the  overtime  periods  is  the 
winner.  If  the  score  is  still  tied  at  the  end  of  these  periods,  the  game 
shall  be  declared  a  tie. 

PLAYING  THE  GAME 

Choice  of  goals  is  determined  by  the  toss  of  a  coin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game.  Special  ground  rules  are  agreed  upon  at  the  same  time. 


Fig.  21.  The  face-off. 

Before  the  game  starts,  the  referees  inspect  equipment  and  explain 
ground  rules.  Play  starts  each  period,  and  after  each  goal  has  been 
scored,  by  facing  the  ball  in  the  center  of  the  field  (Fig.  21).  The 
players  facing  must  stand  on  the  same  side  of  the  offside  line  of  the 
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field  as  the  goal  each  is  defending,  with  their  crosses  resting  on  the 
ground  along  the  offside  line.  Both  hands  must  be  on  the  handle  of 
their  own  crosse  and  not  touching  any  strings;  the  feet  must  not  touch 
the  crosse,  and  both  gloved  hands  must  be  on  the  ground.  The  referee 
places  the  ball  between  and  touching  the  reverse  surfaces  of  the 
crosses  of  the  players  facing.  At  the  sound  of  his  whistle,  each  player 
may  attempt  to  direct  the  course  of  the  ball  by  a  movement  of  his 
crosse  in  any  manner  he  desires.  When  the  ball  is  faced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  period  and  after  a  goal  has  been  scored,  each  team 
must  keep  its  goalkeeper  and  three  other  players  in  the  defense  goal 
area,  three  players  in  the  attack  goal  area,  and  one  player  in  each  of 
the  two  wing  areas.  When  the  whistle  starts  play,  the  players  may 
leave  the  goal  area  and  the  wing  area.  If  a  team  has  one  or  more 
players  out  of  the  game  on  penalty  when  facing  at  center,  it  need  not 
confine  its  players  in  the  goal  and  wing  areas  to  the  extent  of  the  num- 
ber of  its  players  in  the  penalty  box.  The  team  has  the  right  to  choose 
in  which  confining  area  or  areas  it  shall  exercise  this  exemption. 

If  the  ball  is  faced  anywhere  on  the  field,  except  at  center,  the 
crosses  of  the  players  facing  must  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
running  from  the  ball  to  the  nearer  goal.  The  defending  player  stands 
between  the  crosse  and  his  own  goal,  so  as  to  face  away  from  his  own 
goal.  The  attacking  player  faces  toward  the  goal  and  stands  on  the 
opposite  side  of  his  crosse.  When  either  player  facing  uses  a  left- 
handed  crosse,  the  official  may  substitute  a  player  using  a  right- 
handed  crosse.  The  exchanged  players  must  exchange  positions  on 
the  field.  The  ball  may  not  be  faced  closer  to  the  goal  than  20  yards 
in  any  direction  unless  a  face-off  situation  occurs  directly  behind  the 
goal,  when  the  ball  is  faced  20  feet  from  the  end  line.  In  all  cases  no 
player  shall  be  allowed  within  1 5  feet  of  those  facing  the  ball  until  the 
official  blows  his  whistle.  A  ball  may  not  be  faced  closer  than  20  feet 
from  a  boundary  line.  If  a  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  as  the  result  of  a 
face-off,  it  shall  be  faced  again  at  the  same  spot. 

BALL  OUT  OF  BOUNDS 

The  ball  is  out  of  bounds  if  a  player  in  possession  of  it  steps  on 
or  beyond  a  boundary  line,  or  if  any  part  of  his  body  touches  the 
ground  on  or  beyond  a  boundary  fine.  The  ball  is  then  given  to  a 
player  on  the  opposing  team  at  the  point  where  it  was  declared  out  of 
bounds.  The  ball  is  then  put  in  play  by  stepping  onto  the  field  of  play 
and  either  carrying  or  throwing  the  ball.  Players  on  the  team  not  in 
possession  of  the  ball  on  out-of-bound  plays  may  not  take  a  position 
closer  than  15  feet  from  the  player  in  possession  of  the  ball.  Play  is 
suspended  as  soon  as  a  loose  ball  crosses  any  boundary  line.  A  loose 
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ball  that  goes  out  of  bounds  on  a  shot,  or  a  deflected  shot,  at  the  goal 
is  given  to  the  player  on  either  team  nearest  to  the  point  where  the 
ball  went  out  of  bounds  when  play  was  stopped.  If  two  players  of  op- 
posite teams  are  equidistant  from  the  point  where  the  ball  crossed  the 
boundary  line,  the  ball  shall  be  faced. 

PENALTIES 

A  player  who  commits  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  is  sent  out  of 
the  game  by  either  official  must  report  immediately  to  the  time- 
keeper's desk.  His  penalty  time  begins  when  play  is  resumed.  Neither 
the  player  originally  penalized  nor  his  substitute  may  re-enter  the 
game  until  he  is  informed  by  the  timekeeper  that  his  penalty  time  has 
expired.  In  the  event  a  goal  is  scored  against  a  team  having  one  or 
more  players  serving  penalty  time,  these  players  re-enter  the  game 
whether  their  penalty  periods  have  ended  or  not.  However,  when  a 
double  foul  is  called  and  a  player  from  each  team  is  in  the  penalty 
box  and  either  team  scores  a  goal,  the  players  are  not  released,  but 
must  serve  the  full  time  of  the  penalty.  A  player  receiving  a  penalty 
for  a  period  of  time  in  excess  of  that  remaining  in  any  period  remains 
out  of  the  game  in  the  following  period  until  the  full  length  of  his 
penalty  has  expired.  Five  personal  fouls  on  any  player  expel  him 
from  the  game.  A  substitute  may  enter  for  him  when  the  time  for  the 
fifth  foul  has  expired. 

FOULS 

Fouls  are  of  three  classifications:  technical  fouls,  personal  fouls, 
and  expulsion  fouls. 

For  technical  fouls  the  penalty  is  either  loss  of  the  ball  if  a  team  is 
in  possession,  or  suspension  from  the  game  for  one  minute  if  the  team 
of  the  offending  player  does  not  have  possession  of  the  ball.  If  the  ball 
is  not  in  possession  of  either  team,  it  is  given  to  the  team  fouled. 

Technical  fouls  are  illegal  crosse,  illegal  equipment,  more  than  ten 
players  on  the  field,  too  many  time-outs,  leaving  restraining  areas, 
entering  the  goal  crease,  goalkeeper  catching  the  ball,  goalkeeper 
holding  the  ball  in  the  crease  more  than  four  seconds,  interfering  with 
the  goalkeeper,  interference  with  the  body  or  crosse  (illegal  pick  off), 
holding  or  touching  the  ball  with  the  hand,  lying  on  the  ball,  throw- 
ing or  dropping  the  crosse,  moving  after  the  whistle  has  blown  to  stop 
play,  ungentlemanly  conduct,  leaving  the  penalty  box.  Off  side  is  also 
a  technical  foul,  but  the  penalty  is  only  thirty  seconds  in  the  penalty 
box  or  loss  of  the  ball. 

For  personal  fouls  the  penalty  is  suspension  from  the  game  for  one 
to  three  minutes  and  the  ball  given  to  the  team  fouled. 
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Personal  fouls  are  illegal  body  check,  interference  with  an  oppo- 
nent more  than  15  feet  from  the  ball,  overguarding  an  opponent, 
crosse  checking  (Fig.  22),  tripping  and  pushing,  disputing  the  deci- 
sion of  an  official,  use  of  threatening,  profane  or  obscene  language, 
unnecessary  roughness,  striking  the  body  with  the  crosse,  or  thrusting 
the  crosse  in  the  face. 

For  expulsion  fouls  the  penalty  is  suspension  for  the  remainder  of 
the  game.  In  such  a  case  a  substitute  may  be  made  for  the  expelled 
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Fig.  22.  Illegal  cross  check. 


player  after  a  lapse  of  three  minutes.  In  all  cases  the  ball  shall  be 
given  to  the  team  fouled. 

Expulsion  fouls  are  deliberate  and  intentional  striking  with  the 
crosse  or  hand  or  malicious  attempt  to  injure  a  player. 

In  all  cases  when  a  penalty  is  called  and  an  exchange  of  possession 
of  the  ball  results,  it  is  given  to  the  nearest  player  at  the  point  on  the 
field  where  the  foul  was  committed  except  when  it  is  within  a  20-yard 
radius  of  the  goal.  In  this  case  it  is  given  to  the  nearest  player  at  a 
point  20  yards  from  the  goal. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  IN  TEACHING  LACROSSE 

The  objective  of  instruction  in  lacrosse  is  to  teach  the  various  fun- 
damentals of  the  game  as  well  as  to  help  students  acquire  an  under- 
standing of  such  things  as  the  origin  and  development  of  the  game, 
special  values  of  lacrosse,  facilities  and  equipment  needed,  methods 
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of  scoring,  terminology,  strategy,  and  class  organization  in  teaching 
the  game. 

SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

A  beginning  group  may  be  divided  into  small  units  to  practice  cer- 
tain game  fundamentals  such  as  picking  up  a  ball,  cradling,  shooting, 
passing  from  one  player  to  another,  attack  and  defense. 

While  waiting  for  daily  practice  to  begin,  individual  players  should 
practice  passing  against  a  wall,  cradling  as  they  jog  up  and  down  the 
field  or  passing  back  and  forth  between  pairs. 
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Fig.  23.  Four-man-on-three:  A,  offensive  strategy;  B,  defensive  strategy. 


An  especially  good  practice  is  ragging  or  keep-away  games  with 
five  or  six  players  on  a  side.  Several  games  can  be  in  progress  at  a 
time,  thus  giving  a  large  group  a  strenuous  workout  while  practicing 
fundamentals. 

An  alert  teacher  or  coach  can  work  out  various  games  and  drills 
for  the  practice  of  all  game  fundamentals. 

The  four-man-on-three  offense  and  defense  strategy  at  the  goal  is  a 
typical  example  of  a  game  drill  (Fig.  23).  The  offensive  strategy 
(Fig.  23,  A)  is  to  try  to  draw  the  defensive  players  to  the  sides  of  the 
field  away  from  the  goal  so  as  to  create  a  greater  distance  to  move  to 
cover  a  shot.  If  the  defense  does  not  move,  the  man  with  the  ball  goes 
in  and  shoots.  If  a  defense  man  covers  the  man  with  the  ball,  he 
passes  off  to  the  free  man,  who  in  turn  goes  in  for  the  shot  or  passes 
off. 
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The  defensive  strategy  (Fig.  23,  B)  is  for  the  nearest  man  to  come 
out  and  force  the  offense  to  show  (if  the  goalie  is  strong,  this  is  done 
closer  to  the  goal  than  if  he  is  weak).  When  the  offense  passes,  the 
defense  rotates,  always  covering  the  two  men  closest  to  the  goal  and 
the  man  with  the  ball.  The  same  rotation  is  repeated  for  each  pass. 

The  same  basic  principles  exemplified  in  the  four-on-three  apply 
to  all  other  combinations  in  offensive  and  defensive  play. 

With  a  brand  new  group  that  has  never  been  exposed  to  lacrosse 
before,  two  lines  of  players  should  face  each  other  not  more  than  10 
yards  apart  and  practice  passing  the  ball  back  and  forth  from  a  sta- 
tionary position.  Until  the  fundamentals  of  catching,  cradling  and 
throwing  are  learned,  the  players  should  be  kept  at  this  simple  drill. 
Those  who  catch  on  to  it  quickly  should  move  on  to  throwing  at  a 
slowly  moving  target  and  so  on  until  the  skills  can  be  performed  well 
under  any  conditions. 

The  slowest  in  the  group  should  get  at  least  two  weeks  of  this  ac- 
tivity. After  that  everyone  should  continue  to  warm  up  preceding  each 
day's  activity  with  this  drill.  Thirty  minutes  daily  is  recommended  for 
team  candidates. 

To  put  players  into  a  game  situation  before  they  learn  the  funda- 
mentals is  to  a  large  extent  a  waste  of  time. 

SAFETY  IN  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING  LACROSSE 

Lacrosse  is  a  rough,  body-contact  game  in  which  the  use  of  the 
stick  poses  an  additional  hazard.  Proper  equipment  should  be  worn 
at  all  times  to  provide  essential  protection.  Never  play  with  a  crosse 
that  is  not  in  excellent  condition.  As  in  any  other  sport,  improvement 
of  skills,  particularly  stickhandling,  will  reduce  the  incidence  of  acci- 
dents. 

Continual  practice  on  pivoting  to  avoid  knee  and  ankle  injuries  is 
recommended. 

Care  in  picking  up  a  free  ball  to  be  sure  the  butt  of  the  stick  is  held 
to  the  side  of  the  hip  rather  than  in  front  to  avoid  groin  injury  is 
recommended. 

In  early  practice,  players  should  not  be  permitted  to  play  when 
overtired,  since  accidents  increase  with  the  onset  of  fatigue. 

By  the  same  token,  team  members  should  keep  in  top  shape  all 
during  the  season.  A  fresh  player  is  seldom  injured. 

Before  entering  a  game  or  beginning  a  practice  proper  warm-up 
should  be  provided. 

The  better  the  coaching  and  the  more  carefully  the  rules  are  ob- 
served, the  less  likely  are  injuries  to  occur.  One  should  never  permit 
skilled  performers  to  play  against  inexperienced  players.  The  more 
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nearly  equal  in  skill  opposing  players  are,  the  better  from  the  stand- 
point of  prevention  of  injuries. 

MAJOR  TOPICS  IN  TEACHING  LACROSSE 

Since  stickwork  is  fundamental  in  lacrosse,  major  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  it.  Cradling,  catching,  passing,  throwing  and  footwork 
must  be  mastered. 

The  following  is  a  suggested  order  of  major  topics  to  be  covered  in 
teaching  lacrosse: 

1.  Discussion  of  the  origin,  development  and  special  values  of 
lacrosse 

2.  Brief  general  description  of  the  game 

3.  Safety  in  playing  and  teaching 

4.  Fundamentals  (teach  the  rules  applying  to  each): 

a.  Cradling 

b.  Passing 

c.  Catching 

d.  Footwork 

e.  Shooting 

f.  Ragging 

g.  Picking  up  ground  balls 

5.  Strategy  and  team  play  in  lacrosse 

6.  Officiating 

7.  Evaluation  of  teaching. 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  LACROSSE  TEACHING 

1 .  The  growth  of  interest  in  the  game  is  probably  the  chief  way  of 
measuring  success,  since  a  major  aim  of  teaching  any  game  is  to  get 
students  to  enjoy  playing  it. 

2.  If  lacrosse  is  an  interscholastic  sport  in  your  school,  your  win 
and  loss  percentage  is  a  rough  measure  of  teaching  success,  although, 
if  a  tough  schedule  is  played,  you  could  very  well  have  a  poor  per- 
centage and  still  be  a  successful  teacher. 

3.  Observation  of  how  players  actually  perform,  or  simple  tests 
for  accuracy  in  executing  game  skills,  help  one  make  judgments  re- 
garding a  program. 

4.  Objective  tests  covering  rules,  strategy  and  game  situations  will 
help  measure  knowledge,  but  one  must  be  careful  not  to  interpret  this 
as  a  measure  of  playing  skill. 

GLOSSARY  OF  LACROSSE  TERMS 

Attack.  A  term  usually  applied  to  the  group  of  players  composed  of  in-home, 
out-home,  first  attack,  second  attack  or  right  wing,  center  and  second  defense 
or  left  wing. 
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Body  Check.  Stopping  or  slowing  up  of  an  opponent  with  the  body  from  the 

front  or  side,  above  the  knees,  and  without  leaving  the  feet. 
Brush-off.  Offensive  maneuvering  so  as  to  run  your  opponent  into  a  teammate 

(stationary  pick  as  in  basketball). 
Center.  A  player  who  faces. 

Cover  Point.  A  player  on  the  left  side  of  the  goal. 
Cross  Checking.  Illegal  use  of  the  stick  in  stopping  an  opponent. 
Crosse.  The  stick  used  to  carry  or  throw  the  ball. 
Facing.  The  way  in  which  the  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  beginning  of  play  or  after 

a  goal. 
First  Attack.  A  player  in  front  of  the  opponents'  goal. 
First  Defense.  A  player  in  front  of  the  goal. 
Goal  Area.  The  area  between  the  end  line  and  a  6-foot  line  marked  parallel  to 

the  plane  of  the  goal  and  20  yards  directly  in  front  of  each  goal. 
Goal  Crease.  A  circular  area  around  each  goal  drawn  from  the  midpoint  of  the 

goal  line  and  with  a  9-foot  radius. 
Goalkeeper.  Defender  of  the  goal. 

Inside  Home.  A  player  on  the  right  side  of  the  opponents'  goal. 
Left  Wing.  A  player  in  the  midfield  on  the  left  side. 
Offside  Line.  A  white  line  marking  the  center  of  the  playing  field. 
Outside  Home.  A  player  on  the  left  side  of  the  opponents'  goal. 
Point.  A  player  on  the  right  side  of  the  goal. 
Ragging  or  Riding.  Checking  the  opponents  closely  to  prevent  the  defense  from 

getting  the  ball  to  their  attack  side  of  the  field. 
Right  Wing.  A  player  in  the  midfield  on  the  right  side. 
Slashing.  Illegal  use  of  the  stick  in  checking. 
Stop.  The  act  of  a  goalie  stopping  a  shot  and  preventing  a  score. 
Wing  Area.  The  area  between  two  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  side  lines  on  each 

side  of  the  field  20  yards  from  its  center  and  extending  10  yards  on  each  side 

of  the  offside  line. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1.  Lacrosse  was  first  played  in  Europe. 

2.  The  present  lacrosse  field  size  was  officially  adopted  in  1900. 

3.  Lacrosse  is  an  excellent  arm  and  trunk  developer. 

4.  There  are  nine  players  on  a  lacrosse  team. 

5.  The  crease  is  an  area  near  the  center  of  the  lacrosse  playing  field. 

6.  The  over-all  length  of  the  crosse  is  56  inches. 

7.  If  a  defending  player  causes  the  ball  to  cross  the  goal,  no  score  is  counted. 

8.  Stickwork  is  considered  the  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
a  lacrosse  player. 

9.  The  general  principles  involved  in  catching  a  lacrosse  ball  are  similar  to 
those  in  catching  a  baseball. 

10.  A  right-handed  player  normally  grasps  the  butt  of  the  lacrosse  stick  with 
his  right  hand,  while  the  left  hand  holds  the  handle  at  the  crotch. 

11.  Cradling  is  done  to  keep  the  ball  centered  in  the  pocket  of  the  crosse. 

12.  The  two-on-one  play  refers  to  a  situation  in  which  one  teammate  blocks 
an  opponent  while  another  scoops  up  the  ball. 

13.  Passes  in  lacrosse  should  be  thrown  from  a  hip-high  sideward  position. 

14.  A  lob  pass  is  considered  superior  to  a  low  hard  pass. 

15.  From  some  distance  out  from  the  goal  a  bounce  shot  is  recommended  in 
preference  to  a  straight  hard  shot. 
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16.  Both  right-  and  left-handed  men  are  preferable  for  the  attack  if  they  are 
available. 

17.  The  give-and-go  play  is  often  used  when  the  attack  in  possession  of  the 
ball  is  stopped  just  outside  shooting  distance. 

18.  The  most  effective  method  of  scoring  is  the  extra-man  play. 

19.  Ragging  drills  are  recommended  for  developing  quick  thinking  and  dodg- 
ing ability. 

20.  Body  checking  rather  than  stick  checking  is   generally  recommended 
against  the  dodge. 

21.  The  goalie  should  always  face  the  playing  field  with  his  back  to  his  goal. 

22.  The  rules  call  for  three  officials  to  control  the  game  of  lacrosse. 

23.  An  off  side  is  called  if  a  team  fails  to  keep  three  men  on  the  attack  side  of 
the  field  and  four  men  on  the  defense  side. 

24.  Facing  refers  to  the  way  in  which  the  ball  is  put  in  play  at  the  beginning 
of  the  game  and  after  each  goal  is  scored. 

25.  Permitting  players  to  participate  in  lacrosse  when  overfatigued  is  a  safety 
hazard. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1 .  Describe  the  history  and  development  of  the  game  of  lacrosse. 

2.  Name  the  ten  members  of  a  lacrosse  team. 

3.  What  is  considered  to  be  essential  player  equipment  in  lacrosse? 

4.  What  is  the  crease? 

5.  Describe  the  correct  technique  for  picking  up  a  ground  ball. 

6.  What  are  the  fundamental  points  in  proper  stickhandling? 

7.  How  should  the  goalkeeper  defend  the  goal? 

8.  Discuss  officiating  in  lacrosse. 

9.  Describe  safety  precautions  you  would  recommend  in  teaching  and  playing 
lacrosse. 

10.  What  are  the  implications  of  the  statement,  "Play  a  stick  with  a  stick  and 
a  body  with  a  body"? 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

American  football  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  soccer  and  rugby  type  com- 
mon in  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  The  first  inter- 
collegiate football  game  ever  played  occurred  in  1869,  when  Rutgers 
defeated  Princeton,  6  to  4.  This  game  was  played  by  teams  of  twenty- 
five  players  and  was  much  more  like  soccer  than  present-day  football. 
Later,  the  team  number  was  reduced  to  twenty,  then  fifteen;  in  1876, 
teams  of  eleven  were  used.  Walter  Camp  of  Yale  was  a  proponent  of 
the  eleven-man  team  and  responsible  for  many  added  changes  that 
are  now  part  of  the  American  eleven-man  and  six-man  football 
games. 

Six-man  football  is  one  of  the  newest  games  in  the  sport  world.  The 
first  game  was  played  in  September,  1934,  at  Hebron,  Nebraska,  by 
two  teams  made  up  of  players  from  four  nearby  high  schools — 
Chester,  Hardy,  Belvidere,  and  Alexandria.  The  game  was  an  adapta- 
tion of  football  to  make  it  possible  for  small  schools  with  a  limited 
number  of  players  to  participate.  The  game  spread  rapidly  among 
the  small  high  schools.  In  1935,  141  high  schools  were  reported  play- 
ing the  game;  in  1938,  1233;  and  in  1941,  2288.  In  1950,  after  a 
decrease  during  the  war  years,  the  number  had  gone  back  up  to  1999. 
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There  is  one  high  school  playing  six-man  football  for  every  four  that 
play  the  eleven-man  game.  The  game  is  also  widely  used  as  a  recrea- 
tional or  intramural  sport  by  recreational  groups  or  colleges.  Prob- 
ably more  than  100,000  boys  annually  participate  in  six-man  football. 

VALUES  OF  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

Six-man  football  is  a  rugged  sport  involving  physical  contact.  To 
attain  his  best  performance,  a  player  is  required  to  follow  proper  diet 
and  training  schedule  in  addition  to  spending  many  hours  of  practice. 
The  improved  physical  condition  of  the  participants  is  a  major  value 
of  the  game. 

Many  high  schools  with  enrollments  of  200  or  less  that  could  not 
play  eleven-man  football  find  six-man  football  suited  to  their  needs. 
Six-man  football  for  these  schools  serves  the  same  function  the  eleven- 
man  game  does  for  large  high  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  the  focus  of 
much  student  interest  and  of  other  extracurricular  activities  such  as 
cheering  sections,  bands,  and  drill  groups.  Six-man  football  and  other 
team  sports  give  a  unity  and  spirit  to  students,  alumni  and  friends  of 
a  school  that  have  become  traditional  in  American  education. 

Boys  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  find  six-man  football  a  wholesome 
physical  activity  through  participation  on  teams  sponsored  by  schools, 
clubs,  parks,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  organizations.  Many  boys  play 
without  sponsorship  or  supervision.  Play  without  supervision  is  not 
recommended  and  is  unnecessary  if  schools  and  organizations  for 
boys  meet  their  responsibilities. 

Six-man  football  may  be  the  means  of  teaching  such  traits  as  team- 
work, leadership,  loyalty  and  courage.  A  team  that  is  physically  su- 
perior may  lose  because  the  opposition  excels  in  teamwork  and  spirit. 
Quick  thinking  and  intelligent  strategy  often  contribute  more  to  a 
team's  success  in  six-man  football  than  sheer  strength.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  the  game  engenders  in  boys  may  replace  the  un- 
wholesome gang  activities  not  uncommon  among  juveniles. 

Intercollegiate  eleven-man  football  provides  participation  for  a 
limited  number  of  players.  Playground,  intramural  and  interscholastic 
six-man  football  extends  the  values  of  participation  in  football  to 
many  more  thousands  of  American  boys. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

Informal  sandlot  play  by  enthusiastic  boys  is  often  carried  on  with 
no  more  equipment  than  an  object  resembling  a  football  in  a  more  or 
less  open  patch  of  ground.  However,  the  organized  play  requires 
fields,  officials,  and  equipment  identical  with  or  similar  to  that  of 
eleven-man  football. 
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PERSONAL  EQUIPMENT 

The  contact  of  players  at  high  speeds  requires  the  use  of  more  pro- 
tective equipment  than  do  most  other  sports.  Shoulder  pads  are  worn 
under  jerseys.  Hip  pads  are  usually  worn  under  pants  and  jerseys. 
The  rules  require  that  all  players  wear  helmets  to  protect  against  head 
injuries.  Long  stockings  are  not  required,  but  offer  protection  to  the 
legs  against  cuts  and  bruises.  For  a  number  of  years  the  six-man  rules 
provided  that  all  players  wear  canvas  shoes  with  soft  rubber  soles. 
Several  manufacturers  have  developed  canvas  shoes  with  a  soft  rub- 
ber cleat  to  give  added  traction.  Rules  now  permit  the  use  of  either 
canvas  or  leather  football  shoes.  Opposing  teams  should  wear  the 
same  type  of  shoes. 

Medium-priced  equipment  probably  gives  the  most  use  for  the 
money.  Inexpensive  equipment  often  has  a  short  life  and  may  provide 
inadequate  protection.  The  highest-priced  equipment  usually  is  lighter 
in  weight,  but  may  provide  little  more  in  protection  than  equipment 
in  the  middle-price  ranges.  Equipment  should  be  purchased  first  with 
protection  in  mind.  If  the  budget  permits,  the  weight  factor  may  be 
considered. 

GAME  EQUIPMENT 

The  ball  for  six-man  football  may  be  the  same  size  as  or  slightly 
smaller  than  the  ball  used  in  the  eleven-man  game.  Composition  balls 
that  meet  specifications,  as  well  as  leather-covered  balls,  may  be 
official.  Smaller-size  balls  are  recommended  for  boys  of  high  school 
age  and  younger. 

A  yardage  chain  15  yards  in  length  is  used  to  measure  the  distance 
a  ball  is  advanced  in  a  series  of  downs.  The  yardage  chain  is  operated 
by  two  assistants  to  the  officials.  The  chain  has  attached  at  each  end 
a  post  of  convenient  size  4  or  5  feet  in  length  which  the  assistant 
places  in  the  ground  at  the  direction  of  the  linesman.  Another  assist- 
ant operates  a  down  marker  which  has  four  numbers,  1  to  4,  indicat- 
ing the  down. 

A  timing  device  is  necessary  to  determine  when  the  game  periods 
end.  This  may  be  a  simple  stopwatch  which  can  be  stopped  for  time 
out,  or  it  may  be  an  elaborate  electric  scoreboard. 

THE  FIELD 

The  six-man  football  field  is  240  feet  from  goal  to  goal  and  is 
marked  at  5-yard  intervals  (Fig.  24).  It  has  30-foot  end  zones  be- 
yond each  goal.  The  width  of  the  field  is  120  feet.  While  the  field  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  eleven-man  football  field,  the  goal  posts  are 
larger.  The  crossbar  is  25  feet  long  and  is  9  feet  above  the  ground. 
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The  ideal  surface  for  a  playing  field  is  short  grass  with  firm  footing, 
but  soft  enough  to  make  falling  easy. 
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Fig.  24.  Six-man  football  field. 

THE  GAME  OF  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

The  team  in  possession  of  the  ball  attempts  to  advance  it  over  the 
opponents'  goal  line.  Scores  are  made  by  carrying  or  passing  the  ball 
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over  the  goal  line  and  drop-kicking  or  place-kicking  the  ball  through 
the  goal  posts  above  the  crossbar.  The  game  is  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  half  and  after  each  touchdown  or  field  goal  by  a  kick-off. 
The  ball  is  kicked  usually  from  the  30-yard  line  to  the  receiving  team, 
which  may  spread  its  six  players  anywhere  behind  the  line  10  yards 
from  the  ball.  The  team  making  the  kick-off  must  stay  behind  the  ball 
until  it  is  kicked. 

The  teammates  of  the  player  running  with  the  ball  may  assist  the 
ballplayer  by  blocking  the  players  of  the  other  team.  In  blocking,  a 
player  may  not  hold  or  use  his  hands  or  arms,  but  can  push  with  his 
shoulder  and  body  to  ward  off  tacklers.  The  ball  carrier  may  use  his 
free  hand  to  push  away  tacklers.  The  tacklers,  called  defensive  play- 
ers, may  use  their  hands  to  stop  the  ball  carrier. 

PLAYS  FROM  SCRIMMAGE 

Usually  a  team  is  not  able  to  make  a  touchdown  on  the  kickoff.  In 
this  case,  play  begins  from  where  the  ball  carrier  was  stopped.  The 
team,  to  retain  possession  of  the  ball,  must  make  at  least  15  yards  in 
four  downs  or  plays.  The  line  where  the  ball  starts  on  all  plays  but 
kick-offs  is  called  the  line  of  scrimmage.  Each  team  must  stay  behind 
the  near  point  of  the  ball  until  the  play  starts.  Play  starts  when  the 
center,  who  is  permitted  to  have  his  hands  on  the  ball,  throws  or 
hands  it  between  his  legs  to  a  teammate  behind  him  called  a  back. 
The  back  who  receives  the  ball  from  the  center  may  pass  or  kick,  but 
cannot  run  with  the  ball  beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage.  For  a  running 
play,  this  back  is  required  to  make  a  "clear  pass"  to  a  teammate.  This 
pass  may  be  short,  but  must  not  be  a  handing  of  the  ball.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  six-man  game  is  not  in  the  eleven-man  rules.  The  majority 
of  football  plays  in  most  games  are  running  plays. 

Forward-pass  plays  are  effective  in  six-man  football.  Forward 
passes  must  be  thrown  from  behind  the  scrimmage  line.  Backward 
passes,  however,  may  be  made  anywhere  on  the  field.  Often  the  be- 
ginning of  the  forward-pass  play  is  made  to  look  as  if  it  is  going  to  be 
a  running  play  to  pull  the  opponents  out  of  their  defensive  positions. 

A  "kick"  in  football  refers  to  kicking  the  ball.  Kicking  players  is 
not  permitted.  When  a  kick  is  made,  the  kicking  team  gives  up  posses- 
sion of  the  ball.  A  kick  is  usually  resorted  to  when  it  seems  certain 
that  the  team  with  the  ball  cannot  make  the  required  15  yards  in  four 
downs.  Kicks  thus  are  usually  made  on  the  fourth  down.  Occasionally, 
after  touchdowns,  a  team  may  try  a  kick  through  the  goal  post  for  a 
score.  A  try  after  a  touchdown  made  by  a  kick  counts  2  points,  while 
a  try  made  by  a  pass  or  run  counts  only  1.  A  field  goal  made  from 
scrimmage  counts  4  points.  A  touchdown  counts  6  points. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 
TACKLING 

Tackling  is  the  most  important  item  in  defensive  play.  Most  tack- 
ling in  six-man  football  involves  just  one  tackier  stopping  the  ball 
carrier.  The  basic  type  of  tackle  is  the  cross  tackle  or  sidetackle.  The 
player  should  drive  his  body  into  the  runner  just  above  the  runner's 
knees,  while  he  grabs  his  opponent's  legs.  Getting  the  body  in  front 
of  the  ball  carrier  is  most  important,  because  this  alone  may  cause  the 
runner  to  fall,  even  if  the  tackier  misses  with  his  hands  or  arms.  Good 
tackling  requires  nerve  as  well  as  technique.  Beginners  often  close 
their  eyes,  making  it  easy  for  a  shifty  ball  carrier  to  elude  them. 

Teams  often  practice  tackling  by  using  canvas  tackling  dummies. 
The  best  tackling  practice,  however,  is  with  "live  bait."  Players  of 
near-equal  ability  should  be  paired  and  take  turns  as  ball  carrier  and 
tackier.  Slow-motion  practice  at  half  speed  is  valuable  to  learn  proper 
form  and  for  warm-up  purposes. 

Other  types  of  tackles  include  the  head-on  tackle,  the  rear  tackle 
and  high  tackle.  The  head-on  tackle,  common  in  eleven-man  football, 
usually  takes  place  when  a  ball  carrier  is  driving  hard  for  a  short  gain. 
The  tackier  should  keep  low  and  hit  the  runner  below  the  hips  with 
his  shoulder,  at  the  same  time  grabbing  for  the  runner's  legs.  A  suc- 
cessful rear  tackle  often  saves  a  touchdown  when  the  ball  carrier  is 
overtaken  from  behind.  If  the  tackier  is  slower  than  the  ball  carrier, 
he  should  leave  his  feet  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  the  rear  tackle. 
If  the  tackier  is  faster,  he  should  keep  running  until  he  is  sure  he  is 
close  enough  to  make  a  successful  tackle.  The  high  tackle  may  be 
necessary  against  a  ball  runner  who  has  shifty  feet  and  is  useful 
against  a  passer,  since  it  permits  the  tackier  to  pin  his  arms  so  that 
he  cannot  throw  the  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  Tackling 

1.  Shutting  the  eyes  as  the  tackle  is  made 

correction:  First  practice  slow  motion,  then  increase  to 
full  speed.  Also  practice  on  tackling  dummies. 
Remember,  it  is  a  natural  reaction  for  the  eyes 
to  close  as  an  object  comes  toward  them.  Long 
practice  with  conscious  effort  to  keep  your 
eyes  open  will  eventually  correct  this  grave 
fault. 

2.  Arm  tackling  or  failure  to  contact  the  ball  carrier  with  the 

body 
correction:  Control  your  speed  and  balance  so  that  you 
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can  shift  with  the  ball  carrier.  Remember,  a 
good  tackle  is  a  good  block  with  hands  and 
arms  added.  Attempting  to  stop  a  ball  carrier 
by  merely  thrusting  an  arm  in  front  of  him  is 
the  mark  of  a  beginner  or  lack  of  courage.  Few 
beginners  have  football  courage  or  "nerve." 
Keep  practicing  until  it  comes. 

3.  Leaving  the  jeet  too  soon  or  too  late 

correction:  Practice  timing  of  tackle,  making  adjustments 
for  different  ball  carriers  and  their  varying 
techniques  of  eluding  tackier s.  Leaving  your 
feet  when  a  clever  ball  carrier  is  too  far  away 
will  give  him  time  to  dodge  you.  If  you  wait 
too  long  to  make  your  lunge  to  stop  a  fast, 
hard-driving  ball  carrier,  his  power  will  carry 
him  on.  Good  timing  comes  with  practice. 

4.  Failure  to  judge  where  the  ball  carrier  will  be  at  the  time  of 

the  tackle 
correction:   Try  to  meet  the  ball  carrier  at  the  crossroads. 
He  will  not  wait  for  you  and  may  change  his 
route.  If  near  the  sideline,  force  him  to  run 
out  of  bounds  or  else  back  into  your  arms. 

5.  Failure  to  grasp  the  ball  carrier  firmly  and  hold  on 
correction:  If  possible,  as  the  tackle  is  made,  encircle  the 

ball  carrier's  legs  and  grasp  your  own  wrist.  If 
this  cannot  be  done,  get  your  arms  around  as 
much  of  him  as  you  can  and  hold  on  with  your 
hands  so  that  he  cannot  jerk  away.  Remember, 
first  get  your  body  next  to  the  ball  carrier;  then 
your  arms  and  hands  can  hold  him. 

6.  Running  too  fast 
correction:  You  must  have  body  control  just  before  the 

tackle  is  made.  Decrease  your  speed  as  you 
close  in  on  the  ball  carrier  so  that  you  will  not 
be  outmaneuvered.  Your  knees  should  be  bent 
and  feet  spread  so  that  you  can  shift  with  the 
ball  carrier. 

7.  Watching  the  ball  carrier's  head  or  feet 
correction:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  carrier's  midsection. 

A  ball  carrier  often  masks  his  intentions  with 
movements  of  his  head  or  feet.  You  will  not  be 
fooled  if  you  aim  your  tackle  for  his  mid- 
section. 
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BLOCKING 

A  good  ball  carrier  is  important  to  the  team,  but  blocking  is  the 
key  to  scoring  touchdowns.  Teams  and  coaches  often  spend  too  much 
time  practicing  intricate  plays  when  improvement  would  be  made 
much  faster  if  more  time  were  spent  practicing  blocking.  Players 
should  be  able  to  execute  the  shoulder  block  and  the  cross-body  block 
well.  These  two  blocks  with  slight  variations  can  be  used  in  nearly  all 
situations. 

The  shoulder  block  is  commonly  used  by  a  lineman  to  block  an  op- 
ponent whose  starting  position  is  near  him.  A  common  mistake  in  a 
shoulder  block  is  to  lunge  forward,  leaving  the  feet.  If  the  blocker 
takes  short  driving  steps  to  get  contact  with  the  opponent,  he  has 
more  power  and  more  follow-up  because  he  is  still  on  his  feet.  The 
blocker  should  try  to  make  contact  with  the  opponent,  not  at  the 
point  of  the  shoulder,  but  at  the  point  of  the  V  made  by  the  head, 
neck  and  shoulder.  This  increases  the  possibility  of  making  contact 
with  the  opponent  if  he  shifts  in  either  direction.  A  quick  start  and 
continued  drive  will  enable  the  blocker  to  get  the  advantage  of  his 
opponent.  If  the  opponent  moves  laterally  so  far  that  the  shoulder 
block  is  impossible,  the  blocker  should  turn  sideways  and  make  con- 
tact with  his  side  or  hip.  Sometimes,  if  the  blocker  misses,  he  can  in- 
sert his  knee  between  the  defensive  man's  legs  and  use  his  body  to 
form  a  vise  to  clamp  the  opponent. 

Cross-body  blocking  is  the  basic  block  for  open-field  play.  It  is 
used  when  the  blocker  must  run  to  make  contact  with  an  opponent 
who  is  also  running.  The  blocker  runs  close  to  his  opponent  and  hits 
him  between  the  knees  and  hips.  The  blocker's  body  should  be  in 
front  of  the  opponent.  Blocking  from  behind  is  clipping  and  is  illegal. 
By  rolling  his  body  with  sufficient  force,  the  blocker  may  be  able  to 
knock  the  defensive  man  to  the  ground.  The  blocker  cannot  use  his 
hands,  while  the  opponent  can.  Therefore  the  blocker  must  make  up 
in  drive  and  determination  for  this  disadvantage.  Good  blocking  re- 
quires much  practice.  Players  and  coaches  should  not  neglect  it. 

Common  Faults  in  Blocking 

1.  Closing  your  eyes 

correction:  Keep  practicing  with  your  eyes  open  so  that 
you  will  block  where  the  opponent  is,  not 
where  he  was. 

2.  Leaving  your  feet  after  contact 

correction  :  Stay  on  your  feet  as  long  as  you  can  and  keep 
driving. 
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3.  Failure  to  keep  your  body  between  your  opponent  and  the 

ball  carrier 

correction:  Keep  your  head  between  your  opponent  and 

the  ball  carrier.  Your  body  will  follow  your 

head.  If  the  ball  carrier  is  to  your  left,  contact 

the  opponent  with  your  right  shoulder  or  side. 

4.  Giving  away  your  assignment  before  the  play  starts 
correction  :  Look  straight  ahead.  Don't  point  your  body  or 

feet  to  show  the  direction  you  plan  to  take. 

5.  Throwing  yourself  aimlessly  in  the  space  which  your  oppo- 

nent has  vacated 
correction  :  Maneuver  to  make  contact  with  your  opponent 
and  keep  digging  until  he  is  blocked  out  of  the 
play. 

THROWING  THE  BALL 

All  players,  especially  the  backs,  should  know  how  to  throw  passes. 
The  passer  grips  the  ball  and  brings  the  backward  point  of  the  ball 
near  his  ear.  The  throw  is  similar  to  that  of  a  baseball  catcher's  throw 
to  second  base.  Considerable  wrist  snap  is  necessary.  At  the  start  of 
the  throw  the  body  weight  is  on  the  right  foot,  but  it  is  transferred  to 
the  left  foot  as  the  ball  is  thrown.  The  left  foot  should  point  in  the 
direction  of  flight.  Passers  should  be  able  to  fake  a  pass  in  one  direc- 
tion and  throw  in  another.  A  fake  throw  is  made  by  starting  the  right 
arm  movement,  then  trapping  the  ball  with  the  left  hand  at  shoulder 
level.  (For  a  left-handed  thrower,  right  and  left  are  reversed.) 

The  speed  of  the  pass  is  greater  for  longer  distances  and  better  re- 
ceivers. Short  passes  should  be  thrown  as  fast  as  the  receivers  can 
handle  them,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  cause  a  fumble.  Short  passes  of 
20  feet  or  less  may  be  thrown  underhanded  with  wrist  snap  and  little 
arm  motion.  These  passes  are  easy  to  catch,  and  the  lower  trajectory 
tends  to  hide  them  from  opponents.  They  are  useful  behind  the  line  of 
scrimmage  and  in  other  situations  where  opponents  are  not  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  flight  of  the  ball. 

Unlike  a  baseball  catcher,  the  football  passer  finds  the  opposing 
players  trying  to  catch  the  ball  he  throws.  Thus  the  passer  must  not 
only  throw  accurately,  but  select  a  teammate  to  throw  to  who  is 
'open"  or  in  a  position  where  an  opponent  will  not  also  have  a  good 
chance  to  catch  the  ball.  This  requires  much  practice.  Passing  ac- 
curacy can  be  improved  by  throwing  at  suspended  automobile  tires, 
but  passing  proficiency  is  increased  faster  by  actual  throwing  to  re- 
ceivers guarded  by  defensive  players. 
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Common  Faults  in  Throwing  the  Ball 

1 .  Throwing  too  hard 

correction  :  The  purpose  of  throwing  the  ball  is  to  transfer 
it  from  the  thrower  to  a  teammate.  A  short 
pass  thrown  too  hard  is  difficult  to  catch.  Ad- 
just the  speed  to  the  distance  and  the  catching 
ability  of  your  teammate. 

2.  Giving  away  the  destination  of  the  pass 

correction:  Look  straight  down  the  field,  keeping  as  many 
eligible  receivers  in  your  field  of  vision  as  pos- 
sible until  you  start  the  throw.  Another  good 
technique  is  to  look  and  fake  a  pass  in  one  di- 
rection before  the  actual  throw  in  another 
direction. 

3.  Throwing  the  pass  too  short  or  behind  the  receiver 
correction  :   Remember  to  lead  your  receiver,  that  is,  throw 

the  ball  ahead  of  him  so  that  he  has  to  run  to 
catch  it. 

4.  Throwing  inaccurate,  wobbly  passes 

correction:  Check  your  grip;  it  may  be  too  far  back  on  the 
ball.  Check  your  arm  and  wrist  motion.  The 
ball  should  come  over  the  shoulder  as  in  throw- 
ing a  baseball.  Do  not  try  to  throw  a  football 
as  a  discus  is  thrown.  Lack  of  wrist  snap  as  the 
ball  is  about  to  leave  the  hand  may  cause  the 
pass  to  be  short  or  inaccurate.  Check  the  axis 
of  the  ball.  The  forward  point  of  the  ball 
should  be  aimed  in  the  direction  of  flight  and 
slightly  above  the  path  of  flight. 

5.  Failure  to  cover  the  pass 

correction:  After  the  pass  is  thrown,  you  should  imme- 
diately get  ready  to  stop  any  opponent  that 
might  intercept  the  ball.  Your  job  is  not  done 
when  you  throw  the  ball.  Be  ready  for  any  de- 
velopment the  play  may  take. 

CATCHING  THE  BALL  * 

A  good  passer  is  of  no  value  if  his  teammates  cannot  catch  the  | 
ball.  The  rules  make  all  players  eligible  receivers,  so  that  a  player  un- 
able to  catch  the  ball  consistently  is  a  liability.  Forward  passes  to  the| 
center  are  among  the  most  successful  plays. 

Beginners  often  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  catch  the  ball  inl 
their  arms  or  of  trapping  it  after  it  hits  their  body.  Another  error  isl 
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looking  to  see  where  the  opponents  are  while  trying  to  catch  the  ball. 
Younger  boys  should  play  with  a  smaller  football  so  that  the  proper 
techniques  of  catching  and  throwing  can  be  learned. 

A  pass  receiver  may  elude  his  opponent  by  outrunning  him  or 
changing  the  direction  of  his  run.  A  good  receiver  will  develop  tricks 
to  get  in  the  open.  Teammates  may  crisscross  or  act  as  decoys  to  free 
the  actual  pass  receiver. 

Fundamentals  of  passing  include: 

1.  Catch  the  ball  in  the  hands  with  the  fingers  spread. 

2.  Do  not  run  in  curves.  Run  in  straight  lines  and  cut  at  angles. 

3.  Catch  the  ball  as  high  in  the  air  as  possible,  even  if  you  have  to 
back  up. 

4.  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  Catching  the  Ball 

1.  Fighting  the  ball 
correction:  Let  your  hands  and  fingers  give  as  you  catch 

the  ball.  Soft  snow  will  catch  a  football,  but 
concrete  will  impart  a  high  bounce  to  it. 

2.  Looking  at  your  opponents  instead  of  at  the  ball 
correction:  You  must  keep  your  eyes  focused  on  the  ball 

until  it  comes  into  your  hands.  Probably  more 
passes  are  missed  by  looking  away  from  the 
ball  than  for  any  other  reason. 

THE  KICKING  GAME 

The  smaller  six-man  field  makes  accurate  kicking  to  sidelines  and 
corners  very  important.  The  4-point  value  for  field  goals  and  the 
larger  target  provided  by  the  six-man  goal  posts  add  to  the  value  of 
place  kicks  and  drop  kicks. 

A  punter  catches  the  snap  from  center  waist  high,  and  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  one  or  two  steps  makes  the  kick.  In  starting  the  kick, 
the  right  hand  is  under  the  middle  of  the  ball  with  the  left  hand  on 
one  side  to  steady  it.  The  hands  almost  lay  the  ball  on  the  kicking 
foot.  The  ball  should  not  be  tossed  up  for  the  foot  to  find.  The  leg 
action  is  deliberate  until  just  before  impact.  Then  there  is  a  quick  leg 
snap,  which  is  the  key  to  a  good  kick.  The  impact  is  on  the  instep 
with  the  foot  extended,  not  up.  The  foot  meets  the  ball  about  knee 
high  and  continues  to  follow  through  to  a  finish  well  above  the  head. 
Kickers  should  keep  their  eyes  on  the  ball  as  the  kick  is  executed. 
Practice  with  men  rushing  will  prevent  developing  the  disastrous 
habit  of  taking  too  much  time  to  make  the  kick. 

Drop  kicks  are  made  by  dropping  the  ball  to  the  ground  and  kick- 
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ing  as  it  touches  or  rises.  The  kicker,  bending  forward,  holds  the  ball 
point  down  and  releases  it  so  that  the  drop  is  short  with  the  upper 
point  of  the  ball  slightly  back.  The  foot  connects  with  the  middle  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  ball.  Practice  should  stress  accuracy  rather  than 
distance. 

Place  kicks  other  than  kick-offs  are  less  frequent  in  six-man  foot- 
ball than  drop  kicks  because  two  players  instead  of  one  are  needed  to 
make  the  kick.  One  player  takes  the  ball  from  center  and  holds  it  to 
the  ground  while  the  other  kicks  it.  The  kicker  should  keep  his  eye  on 
the  ball  and  kick  as  soon  as  his  teammate  has  the  ball  in  place.  The 
two  must  practice  together  often  to  develop  coordination  and  skill. 

Common  Faults  in  Kicking  a  Football 

1.  Trying  to  kick  too  hard,  resulting  in  poor  distance  and  inac- 

curate direction 
correction:  Don't  press.  Proper  timing  and  leg  snap  give 
the  punt  distance. 

2.  Kicking  the  punt  off  center 

correction  :  If  your  foot  is  not  meeting  the  ball  squarely,  it 
may  be  because  you  are  careless  in  releasing 
the  ball  from  your  hands.  Almost  lay  it  on 
your  foot.  Your  trouble  may  also  be  caused  by 
not  watching  the  ball. 

3.  Punts  going  too  high  and  short 

correction:  Be  sure  to  keep  your  toe  turned  down  and 
your  ankle  locked  as  the  ball  is  met.  Don't  let 
the  foot  meet  the  ball  while  it  is  still  above  the 
proper  height  for  kicking. 

RUNNING  WITH  THE  BALL 

Running  with  the  ball  is  second  only  to  blocking  for  a  successful 
offense.  Every  player  at  some  time  will  be  a  ball  carrier.  The  ends 
and  center  should  be  able  to  elude  tacklers  after  receiving  passes. 
Backs  who  will  do  most  of  the  ball  carrying  should  know  how  to 
evade  tacklers. 

The  first  essential  is  for  the  ball  carrier  to  get  the  ball,  then  hang 
on  to  it.  The  most  costly  mistake  in  football  is  the  fumble.  The  ball 
carrier  should  have  the  point  of  the  ball  in  his  armpit  and  his  hand 
of  the  same  arm  securely  over  the  other  end  of  the  ball.  The  ball 
should  not  be  carried  under  the  arm  like  a  pumpkin. 

When  two  or  more  tacklers  in  front  of  the  ball  carrier  make  escape 
impossible,  he  should  drive  ahead  low  and  hard  and  try  to  gain  every 
inch  he  can. 
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Most  ball  carrying  is  of  the  open-field  variety  in  which  the  runner 
usually  has  only  one  tackier  to  elude  at  a  time.  The  stiff  arm,  a  tactic 
for  warding  off  a  tackier,  is  executed  by  pushing  the  tackier  off  with 
the  hand.  The  arm  is  bent  until  contact  is  made,  usually  on  the  head 
of  the  tackier.  The  arm  is  straightened  as  it  hits  the  tackier,  thus  add- 
ing force  to  the  stiff  arm.  The  sidestep  or  other  stunts  may  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  stiff  arm. 

The  sidestep  is  executed  by  maneuvering  the  tackier  to  go  for  the 
ball  carrier's  inside  leg.  The  ball  carrier  has  his  knee  bent  and  his 
weight  on  the  toe  of  the  inside  leg  so  that  he  can  spring  to  the  side 
as  he  transfers  his  weight  to  the  other  leg.  This  must  be  timed  so  that 
the  sidestep  is  not  made  too  soon  or  too  late. 

Other  tactics  for  ball  carriers  are  these:  pivoting — spinning  once 
around;  reversing  the  field — changing  direction  from  one  sideline  to 
another;  change  of  pace — suddenly  increasing  one's  speed;  cross-over 
— like  the  sidestep,  but  made  from  the  outside  foot  with  the  inside  leg 
crossing  to  the  side. 

A  good  ball  carrier  will  use  his  blockers  by  adjusting  his  speed  and 
direction  to  put  the  blockers  in  the  most  effective  position  to  keep 
away  tacklers. 

Common  Faults  in  Running  with  the  Ball 

1.  Fumbling  the  ball  on  clear  passes  and  ball  exchanges  be- 
tween players 

correction:  Allow  the  hands  and  fingers  to  give  with  the 
ball  as  you  receive  it.  Be  sure  to  keep  your 
eye  on  the  ball.  Do  not  throw  the  clear  pass 
too  hard  if  you  are  the  passer. 

2.  Fumbling  the  ball  when  tackled 
correction:  Be  sure  you  are  holding  the  ball  correctly  and 

firmly.  Don't  hold  it  like  a  pumpkin.  When 
tackled,  use  your  other  hand  to  assist  in  hold- 
ing on  to  the  ball. 

3.  Giving  up  when  tackled 
correction:   Six-man  football  requires  spirit  and  determina- 
tion. Keep  trying  for  an  extra  yard  as  long  as 
you  are  on  your  feet.  Your  stiff  arm  or  a  pivot 
may  free  you  from  the  grip  of  a  tackier. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  END 

The  end  is  one  whole  side  of  the  line  in  six-man  football.  An  end 
should  be  a  good  tackier  and  blocker  as  well  as  a  superb  pass 
catcher.  On  defense,  ends  often  rush  the  passer  to  trap  him  before 
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he  throws  or  to  make  the  pass  hurried  or  ineffective.  Ends  usually 
rush  the  kicker.  They  should  concentrate  on  a  point  2  yards  in  front 
of  the  kicker  to  be  in  position  to  block  a  punt. 

Ends  must  know  how  to  carry  the  ball,  since  they  will  need  this 
skill  on  end-around  plays  and  for  advancing  the  ball  after  receiving 
passes. 

Common  Faults  in  Playing  End 

1 .  Leaving  position  too  soon  to  stop  plays  in  other  areas 
correction:  An  end  should  defend  his   side  of  the  line 

and  remain  in  his  area  until  he  is  sure  the 
ball  will  not  come  back  to  it.  Overanxious 
ends  often  are  out  of  position  when  a  reverse 
or  cutback  play  comes  through  their  area. 

2.  Failure  to  get  open  on  pass  plays 

correction:  An  end  on  offense  is  expected  to  catch  passes. 
If  you  find  yourself  covered  by  a  defensive 
player,  try  varying  your  methods  of  eluding 
him.  Try  something  different  on  each  pass 
play.  Change  direction  to  the  right  on  one 
play  and  to  the  left  on  another.  Keep  your 
opponent  guessing. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  CENTER 

The  center  on  defense  must  possess  the  qualities  of  a  back  and  an 
end.  Usually  the  center  plays  a  waiting  game  to  stop  dangerous  short 
passes  down  the  middle.  He  must  have  football  sense  to  predict  the 
opponents'  plays.  The  center's  first  job  on  offense  is  to  get  the  ball 
into  play  by  passing  or  handing  it  to  a  back.  These  passes  must  be 
timed  right  and  made  accurately.  "Not  too  fast  and  not  too  slow;  not 
too  high  and  not  too  low."  The  center  should  grip  the  ball  with  the 
right  hand  as  he  would  for  throwing  a  forward  pass.  The  left  hand 
steadies  the  ball.  He  should  practice  centering  to  a  punter  8  to  10 
yards  back.  If  he  can  make  this  pass  accurately,  shorter  ones  will 
be  learned  easily.  After  the  center  pass,  called  "the  snap,"  the  center 
should  block  or  go  down  for  a  pass  as  the  play  may  require. 

Common  Faults  in  Playing  Center 

1.  Making  poor  passes  on  the  snap 

correction  :  Make  your  passes  accurate  and  easy  to  handle 
The  snap  to  a  punter  8  yards  behind  the  line 
must  be  swift  to  carry  the  long  distance,  but  a 
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pass  to  a  back  less  than  3  yards  away  must 
be  an  easy,  floating  kind  so  that  he  will  not 
fumble.  All  center  passes  or  snaps  should  be 
consistent  and  accurate. 
2.  Failure  to  analyze  the  offensive  play  of  opponents 

correction:  The  center  on  defensive  is  the  nearest  player 
to  the  spot  where  the  play  begins.  If  he  can 
quickly  analyze  the  play  as  a  run  or  pass,  he 
may  be  able  to  spoil  it  for  his  opponents.  This 
ability  requires  practice  and  experience. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  QUARTERBACK 

The  quarterback  is  usually  assigned  the  responsibility  of  "calling 
signals" — that  is,  deciding  which  play  to  use.  He  can  choose  a  run, 
pass  or  kick.  The  type  of  play  depends  on  many  factors.  The  position 
on  the  field,  down  and  distance  to  go  for  a  first  down,  the  time  re- 
maining to  play,  and  the  abilities  of  his  own  teammates  and  the 
opponents  are  all  important  considerations.  On  the  first  or  second 
down  the  play  is  usually  a  run.  The  third  down  is  often  the  time  for 
a  pass  play,  especially  if  the  team  has  8  or  more  yards  to  go  for  a  first 
down.  The  fourth  down  is  apt  to  bring  a  kick  play  if  5  or  more  yards 
remain  to  be  made  for  a  first  down.  A  good  quarterback  will  know 
when  to  call  the  expected  play  and  when  to  try  the  unexpected.  If 
behind,  he  will  take  greater  risks  than  when  his  team  is  ahead. 

The  quarterback  usually  plays  the  safety  or  last  position  on  de- 
fense. He  must  be  a  sure  tackier,  since  he  is  the  last  one  between 
the  ball  carrier  and  the  goal  line.  He  must  be  an  excellent  defender 
against  passes. 

Common  Faults  in  Playing  Quarterback 

1.  Calling  the  wrong  play  on  offense 
correction:  When   you    are    a    spectator    at    six-man    or 

eleven-man  football  games,  decide  before  each 
play  what  signal  you  would  call.  Notice  what 
play  was  called  and  the  result.  Practice  on  the 
field  and  study  of  football  strategy  off  the 
field  are  needed  to  develop  signal-calling  abil- 
ity. 

2.  Safety  man  failing  to  stop  the  ball  carrier 
correction:  The  safety  man  on  defense  must  play  cau- 
tiously. His  job  is  not  to  prevent  gains,  but  to 
stop   a  long  gaining  play  from  becoming   a 
touchdown.  The  center  and  ends  may  be  dar- 
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ing  on  defense,  but  not  the  safety  man,  who 
has  no  one  behind  him  to  rectify  his  mistakes. 
3.  Safety  man  permitting  pass  receivers  to  get  behind  him 
correction:  The  safety  man  should  play  farther  back  on 
pass  plays  and  drop  back  fast  if  he  sees  a  re- 
ceiver coming  for  a  long  pass.  Don't  be  too 
anxious  to  intercept  a  pass.  A  pass  caught 
behind  the  safety  man  usually  results  in  a 
touchdown. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  HALFBACK 

The  halfback  on  defense  must  be  a  combination  line  backer  and 
safety  man.  He  must  stop  a  ball  carrier  who  gets  by  an  end  for  a 
short  gain  and  be  ready  to  foil  passes  thrown  into  his  area. 

The  halfback  on  offense  should  be  a  good  ball  carrier.  Not  all  half- 
backs are  good  passers,  but  their  value  is  greatly  increased  if  they 
are.  A  halfback  should  be  fast  so  that  he  can  run  the  ends,  and 
should  be  a  good  blocker,  since  he  is  often  assigned  the  key  defensive 
man,  and  a  good  ball  handler. 

HOW  TO  PLAY  FULLBACK 

The  defensive  play  of  a  fullback  on  most  formations  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  halfback.  On  offense  the  fullback  usually  carries  the 
ball  on  line  plunges  and  plays  that  need  a  powerful  ball  carrier.  Often 
he  does  the  kicking  for  his  team,  although  this  may  be  assigned  to 
any  player.  The  fullback  on  most  teams  will  do  a  large  share  of  the 
forward  passing. 

Common  Faults  of  a  Halfback  and  Fullback 

1.  Failure  to  block  effectively 

correction:  Try  as  hard  on  your  blocks  as  you  do  when 
carrying  the  ball.  Time  and  execute  your 
blocks  to  gain  maximum  effectiveness.  Good 
blockers  will  make  an  average  ball  carrier 
seem  outstanding. 

2.  On  defense,  allowing  gains  to  the  outside 
correction:  If  your  defensive  formations  have  you  play- 
ing nearer  to  the  sidelines  than  the  end,  it  is 
your  responsibility  to  stop  all  plays,  including 
reverses  that  go  outside  the  end.  If  you  cannot 
tackle  the  ball  carrier  or  run  him  out  of 
bounds,  make  him  cut  inside  so  that  your 
teammates  can  stop  him. 
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STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

Cooperation  and  coordination  are  necessary  if  a  six-man  team  is 
to  function  effectively.  Players  must  first  be  able  to  perform  the  indi- 
vidual techniques  such  as  blocking,  passing  and  carrying  the  ball 
before  team  play  can  be  effective.  On  defense,  assignment  of  terri- 
tories and  responsibilities  must  be  made  if  the  opposing  team  is  to  be 
stopped  from  scoring.  A  formation,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  is  a 


X 

O 


defensive  player. 

offensive  Player 

offensive  center 

ball  carrier s  passer,  kicker,  op  receiver, 

path  of  ball  in  the  air 

path  of  ball  carrier  op  rece.iver 

path  of  blocker 

Fig.  25.  Key  to  plays. 


pattern  of  placing  players  to  make  team  play  effective.  Figure  25 
indicates  the  key  for  all  plays  diagrammed  in  this  chapter. 

PLAYS  FROM  T  FORMATION 

One  of  the  best  and  most  popular  formations  is  the  T  (Fig.  26). 
This  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  1934.  The  line  is  usually  balanced, 


O     ®     O 

o 
o    o 


Fig.  26.  T  formation. 
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one  end  on  each  side  of  the  center,  although  an  unbalanced  line 
(both  ends  on  the  same  side  of  the  center)  may  be  used. 

The  ends  play  2  to  5  yards  out  from  the  center.  The  quarterback 
is  about  1  yard  directly  behind  the  center,  while  the  halfback  and 
fullback  are  4  to  5  yards  back  with  3  to  4  yards'  space  between  them. 
The  halfback  or  fullback  may  be  in  motion.  "In  motion"  means  hav- 
ing one  back  start  before  the  ball  is  snapped  and  run  5  to  10  yards 
to  the  side  and  slightly  back.  The  back  "in  motion"  may  be  assigned 
to  block  a  key  man  if  the  play  is  a  run  or  to  go  down  to  receive  a 
forward  pass. 


Fig.  27.  Line  Buck. 


The  plays  diagrammed  show  the  blocking  against  the  more  com- 
mon defenses.  If  the  actual  defense  of  the  opponents  is  different, 
the  blocking  assignments,  of  course,  must  be  varied  to  meet  the 
differences. 

A  line  buck  is  usually  good  for  a  short  gain.  In  this  play  the  center 
hands  the  ball  to  the  quarterback,  who,  in  turn,  fakes  to  the  halfback 
and  makes  a  clear  pass  to  the  fullback  who  is  slanting  to  the  left 
(Fig.  27).  The  fullback  cuts  between  the  center  and  the  end.  After  he 
crosses  the  line  of  scrimmage,  if  he  is  successful  in  getting  that  far, 
he  maintains  his  direction  or  changes  it  according  to  the  movements 
and  positions  of  the  defensive  players.  In  the  diagram  the  fullback 
is  reversing  his  field  to  the  right.  The  blocking  shown  puts  two  men 
on  the  center  and  two  on  the  end.  With  these  men  blocked  out,  a 
short  gain  should  be  insured.  The  right  end  blocks  the  defensive 
fullback — the  most  likely  player  in  the  secondary  to  stop  the  ball 
carrier.  The  defensive  players  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  are  known 
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as  the  defensive  line,  while  the  backs  behind  them  are  called  the 
"secondary"  defense.  The  diagram  shows  no  one  blocking  the  de- 
fensive halfback  or  safety  because  the  offensive  players  are  concen- 
trating their  blocks  on  the  opponents  in  position  to  stop  the  play  for 
a  loss.  However,  if  an  opponent  is  weak  enough  so  that  one  blocker 
can  keep  him  out  of  the  ball  carrier's  path,  the  other  blocker  can  be 
assigned  to  precede  the  ball  carrier  and  block  the  halfback  or  safety. 
This  would,  of  course,  increase  the  chance  for  a  touchdown  on  the 
play  and  also  the  chance  that  it  will  be  stopped  for  no  gain  by  the 
defensive  center  or  end. 


Fig.  28.  End  run. 


The  3-2-1  defense  is  probably  the  most  widely  used  six-man  de- 
fense (see  Fig.  27).  Note  the  positions  of  the  players.  Other  de- 
fensive formations  will  be  shown  in  succeeding  plays. 

The  defense  can  stop  this  play  if  its  center,  right  end  or  fullback 
can  get  through  the  blockers  to  make  the  tackle.  As  soon  as  the  ball 
carrier  gets  past  the  line  of  scrimmage,  the  defensive  halfback  and 
safety  should  come  up  to  cover  the  play  in  case  the  ball  carrier  is  not 
stopped. 

This  end  run  starts  like  the  line  buck  shown  previously,  but  the 
fullback,  when  a  yard  or  two  from  the  scrimmage  line,  tosses  out  to 
the  quarterback,  who  runs  around  the  end  (see  Fig.  28).  This  pre- 
liminary deception  helps  the  blockers  to  maneuver  into  advantageous 
positions  on  the  opponents  when  they  draw  in  to  stop  a  line  buck. 
The  halfback  is  in  motion  on  this  play  and  is  about  8  yards  out 
when  the  center  snaps  the  ball. 

This  play  is  diagrammed  against  a  3-2-1  defense  with  the  half- 
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back  and  fullback  playing  outside  the  ends.  With  the  backs  outside, 
the  formation  is  stronger  against  end  runs  and  passes  to  the  outside, 
but  weaker  against  inside  plays. 

Passes  to  the  center  are  effective.  Figure  29  shows  a  short  pass 
thrown  by  the  quarterback.  The  center  hesitates  to  let  the  left  end 
cross  ahead  as  a  decoy,  then  catches  a  forward  pass  about  5  yards 
from  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The  halfback,  who  was  "in  motion" 


Fig.  29.  Short  pass  to  center. 


before  the  ball  was  snapped,  trails  to  the  left  for  a  backward  pass. 
The  fullback  comes  over  and  is  ready  to  stop  an  opponent  in  case 
the  pass  is  intercepted.  If  the  center  is  covered  by  an  opponent,  the 
passer  should  throw  to  the  left  end  or  halfback  if  he  finds  either 
one  open.  If  not,  he  may  make  a  clear  pass  to  the  fullback  for  a 
running  play. 

PUNT  FORMATION 

The  punt  formation  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  provides 
an  excellent  arrangement  of  players  for  protecting  the  punter.  Some 
teams  regularly  use  it  also  for  running  or  passing  plays,  usually  with 
the  fullback  only  4  or  5  yards  behind  the  center.  For  a  punt,  the 
kicker  is  usually  7  to  10  yards  back. 

A  pass  play  may  be  used  when  the  opponents  expect  a  punt  (see 
Fig.  30).  If  a  team  is  behind  and  the  game  is  in  the  last  quarter,  it  is 
often  worth  the  risk  to  pass  when  a  punt  is  expected.  In  this  play 
the  ends  cross,  and  the  quarterback  runs  to  the  left  side.  The  fullback 
fakes  a  punt,  moves  to  the  left  and  throws  to  the  right  end.  If  this 
man  is  not  open,  the  pass  may  go  to  the  left  end  or  quarterback.  As  a 
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last  resort,  a  short  pass  could  be  made  to  the  center  or  halfback  who 
is  blocking  for  the  passer. 

No  "clear  pass"  has  been  made,  so  that  the  fullback  cannot  carry 
the  ball  beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage.  The  paths  of  the  receivers  on 


Fig.  30.  Pass  from  punt  formation. 

this  play  are  designed  to  confuse  opponents  playing  a  man-to-man 
pass  defense.  In  a  man-to-man  defense  the  defensive  man  is  assigned 


Fig.  31.  End  run. 

a  given  player  to  cover,  and  goes  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  Cross- 
ing to  opposite  sides  by  the  receivers  may  result  in  the  defensive 
player  losing  his  man. 

An  end  run  from  punt  formation  is  shown  in  Figure  3 1 .  The  center 
snaps  the  ball  to  the  quarterback,  who  makes  a  clear  pass  to  the  full- 
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back.  The  halfback  has  the  important  assignment  of  blocking  the 
defensive  right  end.  He  is  "in  motion;"  so  he  puts  himself  in  better 
blocking  position.  This  end  must  be  removed  from  the  play;  the  half- 
back should  ask  for  aid  from  the  quarterback  or  left  end  if  he  finds  he 
cannot  block  the  end  alone.  The  center  blocks  the  other  center,  and 
the  left  end  blocks  the  fullback. 

The  cutback  play  from  punt  formation  is  effective  against  de- 
fensive players  that  move  laterally  with  the  ball  carrier  (see  Fig. 
32).  In  this  play  the  quarterback,  after  taking  the  center  pass,  makes 
a  clear  pass  to  the  fullback,  who  begins  an  end  run  to  the  right,  then 
cuts  back  sharply  to  the  left  over  center.  If  the  defensive  center  and 


Fig.  32.  Cutback  play. 

end  move  over  to  stop  the  end  run,  it  is  easy  for  the  offensive  center 
and  end  to  block  them  out.  The  halfback  should  hesitate.  He  can 
help  the  center  if  necessary  or  block  the  secondary  defense  as  shown 
in  the  diagram. 

The  defensive  formation  shown  here  is  the  3-3.  It  is  similar  to  the 
3-2-1,  but  gives  more  strength  in  the  secondary  within  10  yards  of 
the  line  of  scrimmage.  It  is  weaker  against  long  passes  and  punts. 
Teams  may  use  this  defense  when  a  running  play  or  short  pass  is 
expected  and  change  to  a  3-2-1  for  long  passes  and  kicks. 

The  pass  shown  in  Figure  33  is  designed  for  opponents  using  a 
zone  defense.  In  this  the  defensive  backs  are  assigned  areas  to  pro 
tect.  The  area  protected  by  the  weakest  defensive  back  is  the  one  to 
flood  with  receivers.  In  this  play  it  is  assumed  that  the  left  defensive 
halfback  is  the  weak  player.  If  the  weak  player  is  covering  another 
area,  the  receivers  should  be  sent  there.  The  play  shows  the  fullback 
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passing  to  the  right  end,  but  the  pass  could  go  to  the  center  or  other 
receivers.  The  fullback  has  received  a  clear  pass  from  the  quarter- 
back and  could  run  if  necessary. 


Fig.  33.  Pass  to  flooded  zone. 


SINGLE  WINGBACK  FORMATION 

The  single  wingback  formation  receives  its  name  from  the  position 
of  one  backfield  man  who  plays  on  the  outside  about  1  yard  behind 
the  line.  This  wingback  may  be  to  either  the  right  or  the  left  side.  The 
halfback  plays  the  wingback  position.  The  quarterback  plays  behind 
the  center  and  close  enough  to  permit  the  center  to  hand  him  the 
ball  on  the  snap.  The  fullback  plays  4  or  5  yards  behind  the  line  and 
a  lateral  distance  about  halfway  between  the  other  two  backs.  The 
ends  play  2  to  3  yards  out  from  the  center.  Sometimes  this  formation 
is  varied  by  having  both  ends  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  snapper 
(center).  Such  a  line  arrangement  is  called  an  unbalanced  line. 

The  wingback  position  gives  the  halfback  many  of  the  advantages 
of  an  end.  The  halfback  can  get  down  field  faster  on  passing  and 
kicking  plays  and  is  in  a  better  position  to  block  a  defensive  end  or 
back.  His  position  to  the  side  makes  it  nearly  impossible  for  him 
to  receive  a  direct  pass  from  center  and  reduces  his  effectiveness  for 
such  backfield  activities  as  carrying,  passing  or  kicking  the  ball.  This 
formation  thus  makes  the  halfback  a  more  effective  blocker,  but 
requires  the  remaining  two  backs  to  assume  more  of  the  other  duties 
of  backs. 

Figure  34  shows  a  good  ground-gaining  play.  The  quarterback 
takes  the  ball  from  center.  He  may  play  directly  behind  and  close 
to  the  center  and  have  the  ball  handed  to  him  by  the  center,  or  be  2 
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yards  back  and  a  yard  to  the  left  for  a  short  center  pass.  The  wing- 
back  takes  one  step  toward  the  quarterback  to  receive  the  ball,  then 
drives  ahead  inside  the  end.  The  end  and  center  cross-block.  It  re- 
quires a  good  center  to  block  the  end. 

If  the  center  cannot  block  out  the  end  consistently,  the  blocking 
assignments  should  be  modified  and  the  right  end  assigned  the  de- 
fensive end,  while  the  center  and  quarterback  block  the  offensive 
center.  Cross  blocking  is  effective  against  teams  not  used  to  it  and 
in  situations  in  which  defensive  men  move  laterally  with  the  play. 
Plays,  too,  must  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  abilities  of  the 


Fig.  34.  Short  buck. 


players.  For  example,  an  exceptionally  good  blocker  may  be  able 
to  block  out  an  end,  then  go  on  down  and  block  a  defensive  back. 
Players  in  a  game  often  change  blocking  assignments  and  even  the 
path  of  the  ball  carrier  to  meet  the  type  of  defense  and  the  individual 
movements  of  their  opponents. 

Spinner  plays  require  excellent  deception  and  timing  to  succeed 
(see  Fig.  35).  The  fullback,  after  taking  the  clear  pass  from  the 
quarterback,  takes  two  steps  forward.  Here  he  spins  to  his  right  and 
fakes  the  ball  to  the  halfback  on  the  spin  and  drives  ahead  through 
the  line.  The  halfback  keeps  low,  faking  that  he  has  the  ball.  If  the 
opponents  disregard  the  halfback,  a  team  should  run  the  play  again 
and  give  him  the  ball  on  the  spin. 

The  blocking  is  shown  against  a  2-2-2  defense.  The  center  and 
quarterback  block  the  two  defensive  linemen,  while  the  two  ends 
block  the  secondary.  Teams  should  have  definite  blocking  assign- 
ments for  each  defense  a  given  play  will  have  used  against  it. 
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An  old  play,  but  still  successful,  is  the  Statue  of  Liberty  play  (Fig. 
36).  The  fullback,  after  receiving  the  clear  pass  from  the  quarter- 
back, fakes  a  forward  pass.  As  he  stands  with  his  arm  extended  back 
in  a  passing  position,  the  wingback  running  behind  him  takes  the 


Fig.  35.  Spinner  play. 


Fig.  36.  The  "Statue  of  Liberty"  play. 


ball  on  a  reverse  around  the  left  side  of  the  field.  The  diagram  shows 
an  unbalanced  line.  The  defense  shown  is  a  4-2,  often  used  for 
goal  line  stands.  The  right  end  goes  out  as  though  he  were  going  to 
receive  a  pass  and  to  draw  the  defense  to  the  right. 

One  reason  for  the  popularity  of  six-man  football  with  players  is 
the  fact  that  all  players  have  a  chance  to  handle  the  ball  as  pass 
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receivers,  passers  or  ball  carriers.  The  "six-man"  pass  is  a  play  in 
which  all  players  handle  the  ball  on  one  play  (see  Fig.  37).  The 
center  throws  the  ball  to  the  quarterback,  who  clear-passes  to  the 


Fig.  37.  "Six-man"  pass. 

wingback.  The  wingback  begins  an  end  run  to  the  right  and  laterals 
to  the  fullback.  The  fullback,  after  faking  an  end  run,  passes  a  long 
one  to  the  left  end.  The  left  end  in  turn  may  make  a  lateral  pass  to 


Fig.  38.  End-around  play. 


the  right  end,  who  may  toss  a  backward  pass  to  the  center  to  com- 
plete the  cycle.  Players  will  enjoy  this  play  in  signal  practice.  In  a 
game  the  laterals  should  be  optional  and  made  only  if  the  situation  is 
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favorable  to  their  use.  This  play  is  diagrammed  with  the  wingback 
to  the  left. 

The  end-around  play  is  designed  to  get  blockers  ahead  of  the 
play  (see  Fig.  38).  The  quarterback  makes  a  clear  pass  to  the  end, 
who  pulls  out  fast.  The  wingback,  fullback  and  quarterback  lead  the 
play  for  downfield  blocking.  The  left  end  and  center  block  the  line- 
man in  front  of  them.  If  the  defensive  left  end  charges  in  fast  enough 
to  catch  the  play  from  behind,  the  blocking  assignment  of  the  wing- 
back can  be  changed  so  that  he  blocks  this  end. 

OTHER  FORMATIONS 

Formations  that  are  basically  weak  may,  through  the  element  of 
surprise,  when  used,  for  the  first  time,  produce  touchdown  plays. 
Players  will  have  fun  trying  some  of  these. 


Fig.  39.  Pass  from  four-man  line. 

The  play  shown  in  Figure  39  uses  a  four-man  line.  This  pass  is 
designed  to  confuse  a  man-to-man  defense.  The  third  back  may  move 
into  any  position  on  either  side  of  the  center.  The  two  linemen  on  the 
right  cross  to  the  left,  while  the  other  two  go  to  the  right.  The  pass 
may  be  thrown  to  any  teammate  that  is  open. 

The  play  shown  in  Figure  40  is  a  once-a-year  play.  The  center 
goes  down  5  yards,  turns  back  to  take  a  pass,  and  carries  the  ball 
behind  the  blocking  of  his  teammates.  Turning  around  and  stepping 
toward  the  line  to  catch  the  pass  is  called  doing  a  "buttonhook." 
Actually,  this  is  a  weak  play,  for  the  back  can  only  pass  or  kick, 
since  the  clear  pass  has  not  been  made,  and  no  one  is  assigned  to 
protect  the  passer.  If  the  defense  is  confused  by  the  unusual  sight 
of  a  five-man  line,  a  gain  may  be  produced. 
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In  the  play  shown  in  Figure  41  the  halfback  is  10  yards  out  to 
the  side.  The  center  snaps  the  ball  to  the  quarterback,  who  tosses  it 
to  the  fullback.  The  fullback  throws  to  the  halfback,  who  carries  the 


Fig.  40.  Pass  from  five-man  line. 

ball  downfield.  This  pitchout  pass  to  the  halfback  is  dangerous,  since 
it  may  be  intercepted.  If  an  opponent  is  near  the  fullback,  the  full- 
back should  pass  to  another  teammate  or  run  with  the  ball  himself. 


Fig.  41.  Play  from  a  spread  formation. 


The  play  shown  in  Figure  42  illustrates  a  change  that  could  be 
adapted  to  other  basic  formations.  The  formation  is  a  T  formation 
with  the  ends  out  8  to  10  yards.  The  punt  formation  as  well  as  the 
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single  wingback  formation,  could  have  the  ends  out  wide  for  certain 
plays.  In  the  play  diagrammed  the  center  snaps  the  ball  to  the  quar- 
terback, who  makes  the  clear  pass  to  the  fullback.  The  fullback 
passes  to  the  center,  who  cuts  flat  to  the  right. 


Fig.  42.  Pass  with  ends  wide  on  T  formation. 

DEFENSIVE  PLAY 

Several  defenses  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  plays  shown 
in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  most  popular  defensive  formation  is  the 


Fig.  43.  3-1-2  defense. 

3-2-1.  The  editor  of  Six-Man  Football  Magazine,  C.  J.  O'Connor, 
found  in  a  survey  that  80  per  cent  of  the  six-man  teams  were  using 
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the  3-2-1.  He  also  found  that  over  half  the  teams  use  three  or  more 
different  defensive  formations.  Other  popular  defenses  were  3-1-2, 
4-2  and  2-3-1. 

The  3-1-2  defense  is  strong  against  running  plays  and  against 
short  passes  over  center  (see  Fig.  43).  It  is  weak  against  end  runs 
and  short  passes  to  the  sides.  All  three  linemen  charge.  The  two  ends 
must  be  careful  not  to  allow  end  runs  or  reverses  to  go  outside  of 
them. 

The  4-2  defense  is  strong  against  running  plays,  including  end 
runs,  but  is  weak  against  passes  (see  Fig.  44).  It  works  well  as  a 


Fig.  44.  4-2  defense. 


goal  line  defense  when  the  passing  area  to  be  defended  is  limited. 
Usually  the  two  inside  linemen  rush,  while  the  ends  play  a  waiting 
game. 

However,  any  combination  of  linemen  rushing  may  be  used  to 
confuse  the  opponents.  Some  teams  have  one  inside  lineman  con- 
centrate his  charge  on  the  center  and  the  other  inside  man  go  for 
the  back  who  receives  the  snap  from  center.  This  often  stops  the 
play  for  a  loss  or  hurries  the  offense  so  that  effectiveness  is  di- 
minished. 

The  2—3—1  defense  is  strong  against  passes  and  usually  will  hold 
running  plays  for  short  gains  (see  Fig.  45).  It  should  not  be  used 
when  the  offense  is  near  the  goal  line  or  needs  a  few  yards  for  a  first 
and  fifteen.  (Six-man  football  requires  the  team  to  make  15  yards 
in  four  downs  to  retain  possession  of  the  ball. )  This  is  a  good  defense 
to  use  when  a  forward  pass  play  is  expected.  Both  linemen  charge  on 
every  play.  The  backs  are  ready  to  come  up  fast  if  a  running  play 
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develops,  or  cover  receivers  if  the  play  proves  to  be  a  forward  pass. 
Players  of  the  secondary  defense  on  a  pass  should  play  the  receiver, 
or  guard  their  zones,  until  the  ball  is  thrown;  then  they  play  the 
ball  and,  if  possible,  intercept  the  pass.  A  forward  pass  is  in  the  air 
long  enough  to  give  players  time  to  move  many  yards.  Good  de- 
fensive backs  develop  the  ability  to  judge  where  a  pass  is  going  the 
second  it  is  thrown  and  move  rapidly  to  this  point  to  make  the  inter- 
ception. A  back  covering  a  receiver,  going  down  for  a  long  pass, 
should  be  sure  not  to  let  the  receiver  get  behind  him,  because  he  may 
be  able  to  catch  a  long  pass  over  the  defender's  head  and  score  a 
touchdown. 


Fig.  45.  2-3-1  defense. 


Six-man  defensive  players  must  be  bold  and  aggressive.  Defensive 
players  are  permitted  to  recover  and  run  with  fumbles.  Many  touch- 
downs are  scored  by  defensive  players  intercepting  forward  and 
lateral  passes,  and  picking  up  fumbles  and  free  balls.  Defensive 
players  should  be  alert  to  adapt  their  play  to  the  types  of  formations 
and  plays  used  by  the  offense  and  to  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  opponents.  If  the  opponents  have  an  outstanding  pass  receiver 
who  has  the  majority  of  passes  thrown  to  him,  the  defense  may  profit 
by  assigning  two  men  to  cover  the  star  receiver. 

Defensive  players  should  cooperate  with  each  other  and  know 
what  individual  tactics  their  teammates  plan  on  each  play.  If  the  end 
on  a  3-2-1  defensive  formation  plans  to  slice  in  fast,  he  should 
inform  the  defensive  halfback,  who  will  be  alert  for  end  runs  or 
reverses.  Players  can  work  out  signs  and  voice  signals  to  tell  each 
other  what  they  plan  to  do. 
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TEAM  PLAY  ON  THE  KICK-OFF 

The  average  six-man  game  will  have  about  ten  or  twelve  kick-off 
plays.  The  kick-off  must  go  at  least  10  yards  and,  if  kicked  out  of 
bounds,  goes  to  the  receiving  team  where  it  went  out  or  on  their 
30-yard  line,  whichever  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  receiving  team. 
(If  the  kick  travels  less  than  10  yards,  it  is  a  short  free  kick.)  If  the 


Fig.  46.  A  kick-off  formation. 


opponents  have  an  outstanding  open-field  runner  who  often  returns 
kick-offs  for  touchdowns,  it  may  be  wise  to  deliberately  kick  the  ball 
out  of  bounds.  Another  possibility  is  to  kick  the  ball  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  field  from  the  good  runner  or  to  make  a  shorter  kick  that 
travels  only  10  to  20  yards.  However,  the  receiving  team  may  use  a 
lateral  or  hand-off  to  get  the  ball  to  its  star  runner. 

The  kick-off  is  usually  made  by  a  place  kick  with  the  ball  held  by 
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a  tee.  This  permits  all  six  players  to  go  down  fast  as  soon  as  the 
ball  is  kicked.  Some  coaches  prefer  to  have  one  or  two  players  delay 
a  second  or  two  to  size  up  the  play  and  stop  the  ball  carrier  if  the 
first  wave  of  players  do  not. 

The  ends  on  the  kicking  team  go  down  along  the  sidelines  and 
must  be  sure  the  play  does  not  go  outside  them.  If  possible,  they 
should  make  the  tackle,  but  they  must  be  alert  for  cutbacks  and 
reverses  to  their  side.  The  other  players  should  drive  hard  to  stop  the 
ball  carrier. 

The  receiving  team  in  Figure  46  is  using  a  reverse  to  return  the 
kick-off.  The  back  receiving  the  ball  starts  for  the  opposite  sideline 
and  hands  the  ball  to  the  back  cutting  behind  him.  The  first  line  of 
receivers  may  drop  back  with  the  kick  as  the  right  end  does  in  the 
diagram,  then  come  up  to  block  as  the  ball  carrier  comes  up  field. 
These  blocks  should  be  timed  to  hit  the  tacklers  when  the  ball  carrier 
is  about  to  pass  them.  Blocks  made  early  on  the  kick  may  give  the 
tacklers  time  to  recover  and  tackle  the  ball  carrier. 

OFFICIATING  IN  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

The  game  is  administered  by  three  officials:  the  referee,  umpire 
and  linesman.  In  some  games  only  two  officials,  a  referee  and  lines- 
man, are  used.  The  officials  blow  a  whistle  when  the  play  is  over  or 
if  an  infraction  has  been  made  which  stops  play.  They  drop  a  red 
handkerchief  during  a  play  as  a  signal  a  player  has  violated  a  rule. 
Officials  indicate  by  hand  signals  the  nature  of  the  violation  (see 
Fig.  47).  This  does  not  stop  the  play  even  though  a  subsequent 
penalty  may  nullify  the  play. 

The  referee  is  the  final  authority  in  case  the  officials  disagree  in 
their  decisions.  On  the  kick-off  his  initial  position  is  on  the  receiving 
team's  20-yard  line  near  the  middle.  The  umpire  is  on  the  sideline 
on  the  kick-off  line  of  the  kickers.  The  linesman  is  on  the  other  side- 
line 10  yards  in  front  of  the  ball.  On  plays  from  scrimmage  the 
referee  assumes  a  place  directly  behind  the  offensive  team  after 
he  has  placed  the  ball  in  position  for  play.  The  umpire  plays  5  or  10 
yards  behind  the  defensive  line.  The  linesman  plays  5  or  6  yards  out- 
side the  end  on  the  scrimmage  line  where  he  can  see  whether  any 
players  are  off  side,  that  is,  start  before  the  ball  is  snapped. 

The  referee  watches  the  offensive  backs  to  see  that  they  do  not 
move  illegally  before  the  ball  is  snapped,  and  that  a  clear  pass  is 
made  on  running  plays.  All  officials  watch  for  illegal  use  of  hands 
by  blockers  and  unnecessary  roughness  by  any  player.  The  referee 
watches  the  ball  as  the  play  proceeds,  and  the  actions  of  the  players 
in  the  area  near  the  ball. 
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The  linesman  has  charge  of  three  assistants,  two  to  manage  the 
yardage  chain,  and  one  to  operate  the  down-marker  that  records 
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Fig.  47.  Football  officials'  signals. 


the  downs.  He  watches  for  any  infractions  involving  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. All  passes  that  start  and  end  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage 
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are  clear  passes  or  backward  passes  and  may  be  advanced  by  either 
team.  The  linesman  decides  whether  the  pass  crossed  the  line  of 
scrimmage  in  doubtful  cases. 

The  umpire  watches  the  action  of  the  players  on  defense  as  well 
as  other  players  away  from  the  immediate  area  where  the  ball  travels 
in  the  course  of  a  play.  On  forward  passes  and  kicks,  however,  the 
umpire  follows  the  ball  after  it  goes  downfield.  The  umpire  operates 
the  stopwatch  to  time  the  game  in  accordance  with  signals  made  by 
the  referee. 

Each  team  appoints  one  player  as  captain  who  communicates  with 
the  officials  and  decides  for  his  team  which  choice  of  privileges  to 
accept.  Before  the  game  starts,  both  captains  meet  with  the  referee, 
who  tosses  a  coin,  which  the  visiting  captain  calls.  If  the  toss  winner 
elects  to  kick  or  receive,  then  the  other  captain  has  his  choice  of  goals 
to  defend.  If  the  toss  winner  selects  a  goal  to  defend,  then  the  other 
captain  has  the  choice  of  kicking  or  receiving.  At  the  start  of  the 
second  half  the  captain  losing  the  toss  has  first  choice. 

Penalties  for  fouls  made  during  the  game  may  be  refused  by  the 
captain  of  the  offended  team.  In  this  case,  play  continues  as  though 
no  foul  had  been  committed.  However,  a  player  disqualified  f*  )m 
further  play  cannot  re-enter  the  game  even  if  the  opposing  caj.  :n 
requests  it.  When  two  fouls  are  called  on  the  same  team  on  the  same 
play,  the  opposing  captain  must  choose  which  one  to  accept.  If  both 
teams  foul  on  the  same  play,  the  penalties  are  cancelled  and  the 
play  is  called  back. 

It  takes  time  to  learn  to  be  a  good  six-man  football  official.  The 
order  of  apprenticeship  is  from  yardage  chain  assistant,  to  down- 
marker  assistant,  to  linesman,  to  umpire,  and  finally  to  referee. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  AND  TEACHING  IN 
SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

Persons  in  activity  classes  are  interested  primarily  in  playing  six- 
man  football.  Physical  education  majors  in  coaching  classes  are  inter- 
ested primarily  in  techniques  and  methods  of  play. 

Activity  classes  should  have  a  minimum  of  class  lectures  and 
demonstration.  The  first  class  period  may  be  devoted  to  a  demonstra- 
tion game  played  by  experienced  and  conditioned  players.  The 
second  class  period  may  be  a  demonstration  on  the  field  of  the  major 
features  of  the  game,  such  as  the  kick-off,  offensive  plays  and  de- 
fensive formations.  Several  sessions  then  could  be  given  over  to 
practice  on  the  individual  fundamentals,  including  blocking,  tackling, 
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ball  handling,  and  kicking.  The  majority  of  the  remaining  periods 
should  be  given  to  playing  the  game. 

Enough  fields  should  be  available  so  that  all  class  members  can 
participate  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  playing  time.  If  space  is  lim- 
ited, the  field  size  may  be  reduced  accordingly.  If  necessary,  three 
or  four  games  may  be  played  on  one  eleven-man  football  field  by 
using  the  160-foot  width  as  the  length  of  the  playing  field  and  using 
30-yard  sections  of  the  field  for  each  game.  This  eliminates  the  use 
of  the  goal  posts  unless  temporary  ones  are  provided. 

Class  lectures,  discussions  and  chalk  talks  may  be  scheduled  when 
weather  conditions  make  outdoor  play  undesirable. 

Coaching  classes  will  have  more  lectures,  chalk  talks  and  demon- 
strations and  less  game  play  than  activity  classes.  Outdoor  activity 
will  include  more  practice  and  demonstrations  on  the  fine  points  of 
blocking,  tackling  and  other  fundamentals,  as  well  as  team  play. 
Many  of  the  class  members  will  later  coach  high  school  six-man  foot- 
ball teams.  For  this  reason  it  is  more  important  to  understand  the 
game  and  be  able  to  teach  the  fundamentals  than  to  be  a  polished 
performer  in  one  position. 

SPECIAL  TECHNIQUES  IN  TEACHING  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

Six-man  football  is  a  strenuous  contact  game.  Therefore  it  is 
necessary  in  teaching  fundamentals  to  give  oral  instruction  and  slow' 
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Fig.  48.  Passing  drill. 

motion  demonstration.  For  example,  it  is  not  advisable  to  practice 
fast  running,  tackling  and  blocking  for  long  periods.  Slow-motion 
practice  of  such  techniques,  however,  is  feasible  for  twenty-minute 
periods  or  longer.  Players  can  concentrate  on  form,  eliminate  unde- 
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sirable  habits,  and  reduce  injury  hazards  by  slow-motion  practice. 
Some  full-speed  practice  of  the  fundamentals  involving  contact  is 
necessary  for  proper  learning.  When  this  is  done,  equals  should  be 
grouped  with  equals.  Players  will  tend  to  pair  off  with  one  of  similar 
ability,  but  the  instructor  should  be  alert  to  make  reassignments  to 
correct  unequitable  groupings.  For  large  number  of  players  for  intra- 
mural play,  it  is  often  advisable  to  group  players  into  leagues  or 
teams  on  the  basis  of  some  standard  physical  classification  index. 


Fig.  49.  Competitive  passing  drill. 


Many  football  fundamentals  may  be  practiced  by  a  pair  of  players 
working  together.  One  player  may  practice  tackling  while  his  partner 
practices  various  techniques  of  the  ball  carrier,  such  as  the  sidestep, 
pivot  and  crossover.  Kicking  and  returning  punts,  throwing  and 
receiving  passes,  blocking  and  warding  off  a  blocker  can  be  practiced 
in  pairs.  Other  activities  that  may  be  practiced  in  small  groups  are  as 
follows:  two  backs  protecting  the  kicker;  one  back  protecting  the 
passer;  a  lineman  blocking  a  defensive  player;  and  center,  kicker  and 
safety  man  practicing  punting  and  catching  punts. 

An  arrangement  for  a  passing  drill  is  shown  in  Figure  48.  The 
passer  receives  the  center  snap  and  throws  to  the  left  end.  The  end 
makes  a  lateral  to  the  halfback.  These  players  then  take  their  places 
at  the  end  of  the  lines,  and  the  drill  is  repeated.  Two  balls  may  be 
used  to  speed  the  drill.  This  drill  may  be  made  more  like  a  game 
situation  by  having  one  or  more  defensive  players  provide  the  desired 
degree  of  opposition. 

A  passing  drill  is  fun  for  the  participants  and  helps  develop  good 
receivers  (see  Fig.  49).  Both  receivers  run  to  the  middle  and  try 
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to  catch  the  pass.  The  passer  throws  the  ball  down  the  middle,  not 
favoring  either  receiver.  This  is  a  good  drill  for  teaching  receivers 
to  take  the  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  an  opponent.  Each  pass  caught 
scores  a  point  for  the  receiver's  side.  The  first  side  to  score  10  points 
wins. 

Another  simple  game  may  be  used  to  practice  falling  on  a  loose 
ball.  Have  the  players  line  up  in  two  lines  5  yards  between  lines  and 
3  yards  between  players.  Each  player  has  a  number  which  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  player  opposite  him  in  the  other  line.  The  instructor 
places  or  rolls  the  ball  in  the  middle  and  calls  out  a  number.  The  two 
players  of  that  number  try  to  be  the  first  to  gain  possession  of  the 
ball.  The  side  succeeding  the  most  times  is  the  winner.  The  instructor 
should  pair  equals  with  equals  and  mix  the  numbers  called  to  keep 
all  alert. 

The  old  game  of  "crows  and  cranes"  may  be  used  to  teach  alert- 
ness and  ability  to  start  fast  in  either  direction  as  the  situation  dic- 
tates. Two  teams  line  up  facing  each  other  4  yards  apart  with  a  base- 
line for  each  team  about  15  or  20  yards  behind  the  line.  One  team 
is  designated  crows  and  the  other  cranes.  When  the  teams  are  ready, 
the  instructor  yells  either  "crows"  or  "cranes."  If  "crows,"  the  crow 
team  attempts  to  touch  the  crane  players  before  they  run  back  to 
their  baseline.  If  "cranes"  is  called,  the  procedure  is  reversed. 

The  procedure  for  learning  plays  is  as  follows: 

1.  Outline  the  play  on  the  blackboard  or  supply  players  with 
mimeographed  copy  of  the  play  against  the  most  common  defense. 

2.  Practice  the  play  without  opposition,  first  at  walking  speed  and 
later  at  full  speed. 

3.  Practice  the  play  with  defensive  players  in  position,  but  offer- 
ing no  resistance. 

4.  Practice  the  play  at  full  speed  against  defense  as  much  like 
game  conditions  as  possible. 

5.  Practice  the  play  against  other  defensive  formations  used  by 
opponents,  making  definite  changes  as  necessary. 

The  degree  of  perfection  of  plays  depends  upon  the  need.  Varsity 
teams  with  more  time  and  more  highly  skilled  players  should  expect 
a  precise  execution  of  plays,  while  intramural  and  physical  education 
activity  class  teams  will  show  less  perfection  of  plays.  These  latter 
teams  often  will  not  go  beyond  the  first  three  steps  of  the  procedure 
for  learning  plays. 

SAFETY  IN  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

Participants  in  six-man  football  can  expect  more  bumps  and 
bruises  than  in  most  sports.  However,  with  proper  care  and  super- 
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vision  the  incidence  of  broken  bones  and  other  more  serious  injuries 
can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  Each  participant  should  pass  a  thorough 
physical  examination  by  a  competent  doctor.  Many  of  the  serious  in- 
juries happen  to  boys  who  should  never  have  been  permitted  to  play. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  to  have  a  doctor  available  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time  to  care  for  any  serious  injuries  occurring 
in  practice  or  games. 

Injured  players  should  not  return  to  play  until  granted  permission 
by  the  doctor  and  supplied  with  the  additional  padding  or  supports 
the  doctor  may  recommend. 

Classification  of  individuals  into  homogeneous  groups  for  activity 
classes  and  intramural  six-man  football  will  eliminate  injuries  that 
result  from  small,  inexperienced  players  competing  with  older, 
heavier  and  experienced  ones. 

Tackling,  blocking  and  other  contact  features  make  protective  ap- 
parel necessary  to  insure  safety.  Equipment  should  protect  both  the 
wearer  and  other  players.  The  six-man  football  canvas  rubber-soled 
shoes  will  eliminate  cleat  injuries.  Helmets  and  shoulder  pads  should 
be  selected  that  protect  not  only  the  wearer  but  also  other  players  by 
avoiding  those  items  with  unnecessarily  hard  exteriors.  Ill-fitting 
equipment  is  a  source  of  unnecessary  injuries.  Beginning  players 
should  be  instructed  how  to  wear  football  equipment  properly  and 
taught  the  importance  of  wearing  it.  A  helmet  on  the  ground  or  hip 
pads  in  the  locker  will  not  protect  the  player. 

The  field  and  other  physical  facilities  should  not  be  the  cause  of 
injuries.  Intramural  and  activity  class  games  should  be  postponed  if 
the  field  is  made  extremely  hazardous  by  weather  conditions,  such  as 
snow,  sleet  or  rain.  A  field  with  thick  grass,  turf,  and  a  high  crown 
for  drainage  is  recommended.  Benches,  water  buckets  and  other 
equipment  should  not  be  so  near  the  sideline  that  they  endanger 
players.  The  goal  posts  will  be  less  hazardous  if  padded  6  feet  up 
from  the  ground. 

Players  make  themselves  less  susceptible  to  injuries  by  learning  how 
to  execute  the  fundamentals  properly.  Beginners  who  shut  their  eyes 
when  tackling,  fail  to  relax  when  falling,  forget  to  pull  their  knees  up 
to  their  stomachs  when  prone,  and  fail  to  see  the  blockers  coming 
from  the  side  are  easy  marks  for  injuries. 

MAJOR    TOPICS  IN  TEACHING  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL 

1.  Fundamentals  and  basic  skills: 

a.  Blocking 

b.  Tackling 

c.  Running  with  the  ball 
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d.  Passing 

e.  Punting 

f.  Place  kicking 

g.  Drop  kicking 
h.  End  play 

i.    Center  play 
j.    Quarterback  play 
k.  Halfback  play 
1.    Fullback  play 
2.  Knowledge  and  understanding  necessary  for  coaches,  adminis- 
trators and  students  of  the  game: 

a.  Origin  and  development  of  six-man  football 

b.  Values  of  six-man  football 

c.  Sportsmanship 

d.  Facilities  and  equipment 

e.  Rules  and  interpretations 

f.  Terminology 

g.  Strategy  and  tactics 

h.  Basic  offensive  formations  and  plays 

i.  Basic  defensive  formations 

j.  Safety  and  conditioning 

k.  Kick-off  play 

1.  Officiating 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL  TEACHING 

The  effectiveness  of  the  player  and  the  games  won  is  the  criterion 
used  by  the  spectator  and  fan  to  measure  success  in  six-man  football 
teaching  or  coaching.  Actually,  teaching  success  depends  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  players  and  the  worthwhile  characteristics  they  de- 
velop. Good  teaching  will  develop  an  interest  in  the  game  that  will 
last.  Some  players  may  become  interested  to  the  extent  they  will  later 
teach  and  coach  the  game. 

The  success  of  the  team  of  which  the  player  is  a  member  is  an 
objective  measure;  but  the  player's  contribution  and  how  much  was 
due  to  the  instruction  is  for  the  most  part  subjective.  Touchdowns 
scored,  percentage  of  passes  completed,  average  punt  distance  and 
other  measurable  items  can  be  tabulated  for  individuals  and  teams. 
The  differences  in  the  strength  of  the  opposing  teams  may  make  the 
validity  of  these  measures  difficult  to  determine. 

Some  skills  such  as  kicking  and  passing  may  be  measured  objec- 
tively.* Kicking  and  passing  can  be  measured  both  for  distance  and 

*  Standards  for  several  fundamentals  in  football  have  been  recently  estab- 
lished (New  York  State  Physical  Education  Standards  Project.  See  reference  at 
end  of  chapter) . 
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accuracy.  An  experienced  instructor  can  evaluate  skills  such  as  block- 
ing and  tackling  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  using  a  10-point 
scale  as  is  done  for  diving.  An  utter  failure  is  rated  0;  average,  5; 
and  outstanding,  10  points.  Players  should  be  given  at  least  three 
chances  and,  if  time  permits,  more  in  rating  such  activities  as  tackling 
and  blocking. 

Physical  education  majors  may  be  assigned  the  supervision  of  a 
six-man  football  activity  class  or  the  coaching  of  a  team  and  the 
performance  of  the  individual  observed.  Such  evaluation  should  not 
be  only  to  determine  a  grade,  but  also  to  assist  the  majors  to  improve. 

Written  or  oral  examinations  on  six-man  football  may  be  used. 
These  may  be  either  objective  or  essay-type  tests.  These  tests  usually 
cover  rules  and  definitions,  but  may  also  include  strategy,  game  situa- 
tions and  fundamentals. 

Instructors  using  all  or  any  of  these  suggestions  for  measuring 
success  in  six-man  football  should  depend  on  their  own  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  A  combination  of  measures  should  be  used 
and  consideration  given  to  local  situations  and  individual  differences. 

GLOSSARY  OF  SIX-MAN  FOOTBALL  TERMS 

Back.  A  player  whose  position  is  that  of  quarterback,  halfback  or  fullback. 
Backward  Pass.  A  pass  thrown  backward  or  obliquely  away  from  the  opponents' 

goal  line. 
Balanced  Line.  An  offensive  line  with  an  equal  number  of  players  on  each  side 

of  the  center. 
Blocking.  Obstructing  an  opponent  with  your  body. 
Bucking  the  Line.  A  line  plunge  or  buck  in  which  the  ball  carrier  attempts  to 

cross  the  line  of  scrimmage  somewhere  between  the  defensive  end  positions. 
Clear  Pass.  A  pass  made  by  the  back  who  receives  the  center  pass.  It  must  start 

and  end  behind  the  scrimmage  line  and  travel  a  clearly  visible  distance.  This 

pass  is  required  on  running  plays.  (Exception  is  a  pass  back  to  the  center, 

which  must  travel  approximately  a  yard.) 
Clipping.  Blocking  a  player  (not  the  ball  carrier)  from  behind.  This  is  an  illegal 

act. 
Cover.  The  act  of  the  defensive  player  guarding  a  zone  or  individual,  as  on  pass 

plays. 
Dead  Ball.  A  term  used  to  indicate  the  period  between  downs. 
Defense.  The  team  attempting  to  stop  the  team  with  the  ball;  also,  a  method  of 

stopping  the  offensive  team. 
Down.  An  action  period  which  starts  with  the  snap  or  a  kick-off  and  ends  when 

the  ball  becomes  dead;  also  called  a  "play." 
Drop  Kick.  A  kick  by  a  player  who  drops  the  ball  and  kicks  it  after  it  touches 

the  ground. 
Fake.  An  act  of  a  player  or  team  which  pretends  to  execute  one  type  of  play 

and  does  another.  A  team  may  execute  a  running  play  after  faking  a  punt. 
Field  Goal.  A  drop  kick  or  place  kick  from  scrimmage  which  in  flight  travels 

above  the  crossbar  of  the  goal  posts.  A  field  goal  scores  4  points. 
Flat  Zone.  The  area  within  5  yards  of  the  line  of  scrimmage  extending  to  both 

sidelines. 
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Flooding  a  Zone.  Sending  several  pass  receivers  to  the  same  area  on  a  forward- 
pass  play. 
Forward  Pass.  A  pass,  not  a  clear  pass,  thrown  so  that  it  travels  towards  the 

opponents'  goal  line.  A  legal  forward  pass  is  made  on  a  scrimmage  down  and 

is  thrown  by  a  player  behind  the  scrimmage  line. 
Foul.  An  infraction  of  the  rules  which  carries  a  penalty. 
Fumble.  An  unintentional  loss  of  the  ball  by  the  ball  carrier. 
Goal.  A  vertical  plane  extending  between  the  outer  edges  of  the  goal  posts  and 

above  the  top  edge  of  the  crossbar.  The  width  of  the  goal  is  25  feet,  and  the 

height  of  the  crossbar  9  feet. 
Goal  Line.  A  line  parallel  with  and  10  yards  in  from  the  end  line  of  the  field. 

Scores  are  made  by  carrying  the  ball  over  the  opponents'  goal  line.  A  team's 

goal  line  is  the  one  behind  the  team. 
In  Motion.  A  player  of  the  offensive  team  moving  backward  at  the  time  of  the 

snap. 
Interception.  Catching  a  ball  thrown  by  the  opponents. 
Kick-off.  A  drop  kick  or  place  kick  made  at  the  beginning  of  each  half  and  after 

scores.  At  the  start  of  the  kick,  all  players  must  be  behind  restraining  lines 

which  establish  a  10-yard  neutral  zone  between  the  two  teams. 
Lateral  Pass.  See  Backward  Pass. 

Linemen.  Players  whose  positions  are  that  of  end  or  center. 
Linesman.  One  of  the  three  officials  who  administer  the  game. 
Man-to-Man  Defense.  A  system  of  pass  defense  in  which  each  defender  is  as- 
signed an  individual  offensive  player. 
Neutral  Zone.  The  space  between  the  two  scrimmage  lines  equal  to  the  length 

of  the  ball  (11  inches)  and  extending  to  each  sideline. 
Offense.  The  team  with  the  ball;  also,  a  method  of  advancing  the  ball. 
Offside.  An  act  of  a  player  illegally  in  advance  of  his  scrimmage  line  or  kick-off 

line  when  the  ball  is  snapped  or  kicked  off. 
Pass.  A  thrown  ball.  See  Backward  Pass,  Clear  Pass  and  Forward  Pass. 
Place  Kick.  A  kick  made  while  the  ball,  touching  the  ground,  is  held  by  another 

player.  Place  kicks  on  the  kick-off  may  be  made  by  using  a  pliable  tee  to  sup- 
port the  ball. 
Play.  See  Down.  Also  refers  to  a  planned  series  of  actions  during  a  down  used 

by  the  offensive  team. 
Punt.  A  kick  made  by  a  player  who  drops  the  ball  and  kicks  it  before  it  touches 

the  ground. 
Quarter.  One  of  the  four  time  periods  into  which  the  game  is  divided. 
Receiver.  An  actual  or  potential  catcher  of  a  thrown  ball. 
Referee.  The  official  with  the  final  authority  for  administering  a  game. 
Runner.  The  player  who  is  carrying  the  ball. 
Running  Play.  Action  during  a  down  which  does  not  include  a  kick  or  forward 

pass. 
Safety.  A  score  of  2  points  made  when  the  defensive  team  forces  the  offensive 

team  to  end  a  down  with  the  ball  in  possession  of  the  offensive  team  behind 

its  own  goal  line.  The  next  play  is  a  kick-off. 
Scrimmage.  The  play  of  two  teams  during  a  down  beginning  wtih  a  snap. 
Scrimmage  Line.  The  line  for  each  team  passing  through  the  near  end  of  the  ball. 
Shift.  A  simultaneous  movement  of  two  or  more  offensive  players  to  new  starting 

positions  after  taking  preliminary  positions  for  a  scrimmage. 
Snap.  The  act  of  the  center  in  passing  or  handing  the  ball  backward  from  its 

position  on  the  ground. 
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Snapper.  The  player,  usually  the  center,  who  puts  the  ball  in  play  from  scrim- 
mage. 

Tackling.  The  act  of  a  defensive  player  in  stopping  the  runner.  The  rules  permit 
the  use  of  hands  and  arms  by  the  tackier. 

Touchback.  This  usually  occurs  when  a  punt  goes  over  the  goal  line.  The  receiv- 
ing team  puts  the  ball  in  play  from  scrimmage  on  its  15-yard  line.  No  points 
are  scored  by  a  touchback. 

Touchdown.  A  score  of  6  points  made  by  the  offensive  team  by  carrying  the  ball 
to  the  opponents'  goal  line.  May  also  be  scored  by  a  completed  forward  pass. 

Try-for-Point(s).  After  a  touchdown  the  scoring  team  attempts  a  play  from  the 
3-yard  line.  If  a  field  goal  is  made,  2  additional  points  are  scored.  If  the  ball 
is  advanced  to  the  goal  line  by  a  run  or  pass,  1  point  is  scored. 

Umpire.  One  of  the  three  officials  that  administer  the  game. 

Unbalanced  Line.  An  offensive  line  with  an  unequal  number  of  players  on  each 
side  of  the  snapper.  Both  ends  play  on  the  same  side  of  the  snapper  on  a 
three-man  line. 

Yardage  Chain.  A  chain  15  yards  long  to  measure  the  line  to  be  reached  in  four 
downs  by  the  offensive  team. 

Yard  Line.  Any  line  parallel  to  the  goal  lines. 

Zone  Defense.  A  plan  of  pass  defense  in  which  defensive  players  are  assigned 
areas  to  cover. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1.  Six-man  football  was  first  played  in  North  Carolina. 

2.  Before  1900  football  was  played  by  teams  numbering  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  players  to  a  side. 

3.  Many  six-man  football  teams  wear  shoes  made  of  canvas  with  soft  rubber 
cleats. 

4.  Because  six-man  football  is  not  as  rough  as  eleven-man  football,  players  do 
not  need  to  wear  helmets  and  shoulder  pads. 

5.  The  field  is  80  yards  from  goal  line  to  goal  line. 

6.  A  team  must  make  at  least  15  yards  in  four  downs  to  retain  possession  of 
the  ball. 

7.  The  center  is  ineligible  to  receive  a  forward  pass. 

8.  Blockers  should  be  instructed  to  leave  their  feet  to  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  block. 

9.  A  player  catching  a  pass  should  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball  and  catch  the  ball 
in  his  hands. 

10.  The  most  costly  mistake  in  six-man  football  is  the  fumble. 

11.  Drop  kicks  are  made  by  the  kicker  dropping  the  ball  from  his  hands  and 
kicking  it  before  it  touches  the  ground. 

12.  The  player  usually  assigned  the  responsibility  of  calling  the  plays  is  the 
fullback. 

13.  Slow-motion  practice  drills  are  usually  ineffective  and  a  waste  of  practice 
time. 

14.  All  players  should  have  a  physical  examination  by  a  doctor  before  playing 
six-man  football. 

15.  The  sole  measure  of  the  success  of  the  instructor  or  coach  is  the  percentage 
of  games  won. 

16.  A  field  goal  in  six-man  football  scores  4  points. 

17.  The  first  play  of  the  game  is  always  a  kick-off. 
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18.  The  official  with  the  final  authority  for  administering  the  game  is  the 
referee. 

19.  The  value  of  a  score  made  by  a  touchback  is  2  points. 

20.  Line  buck  plays  should  be  called  when  a  long  gain  is  needed. 

21.  The  most  common  defensive  formation  is  the  3-2-1. 

22.  A  clear  pass  is  required  on  all  running  plays. 

23.  Sending  several  pass  receivers  into  the  same  defensive  area  is  called  flood- 
ing a  zone. 

24.  In  the  punt  formation  the  quarterback  plays  close  enough  to  the  center  to 
be  handed  the  ball  on  the  snap. 

25.  On  the  kick-off  the  receiving  team  may  space  the  players  anywhere  on 
the  field  10  yards  or  more  behind  the  ball. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  Draw  a  scale  plan  of  a  six-man  football  field.  Include  goal  posts,  usual 
positions  of  players  of  both  teams  and  the  three  officials  on  the  kick-off.  Record 
distances  and  names  of  important  lines  and  zones. 

2.  Diagram  an  original  play.  Show  blocking  assignments  against  a  3-2-1 
formation  with  defensive  ends  playing  wider  than  backs. 

3.  Discuss  the  values  of  six-man  football  for  teen-age  boys. 

4.  Select  one  offensive  formation  considered  to  be  the  best  for  high  school 
players  of  average  ability.  Diagram  six  or  more  plays  which  include  the  follow- 
ing: end  run,  line  buck,  long  pass,  short  pass  and  cutback  play. 

5.  Explain  precautions  that  may  be  taken  to  minimize  injuries  of  players. 

6.  Demonstrate  (or  explain)  how  to  execute  a  cross-body  block. 

7.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  referee? 

8.  Outline  a  program  by  days  for  the  first  week  for  a  college  physical  educa- 
tion class  in  six-man  football;  for  a  high  school  team;  for  an  intramural  league. 

9.  Demonstrate  (or  explain)  how  to  kick  a  punt. 

10.  Demonstrate  (or  explain)  how  to  throw  a  forward  pass. 

11.  Demonstrate  (or  explain)  how  to  catch  a  forward  pass. 

12.  Demonstrate  (or  explain)  how  the  ball  carrier  should  hold  the  ball  on  a 
run  to  minimize  losing  possession  of  it. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  change  of  pace? 

14.  Discuss  the  principles  and  considerations  involved  in  calling  signals  by 
the  quarterback  on  offense. 

15.  Discuss  pass  defense.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  zone  and  man-to- 
man defense. 

16.  Diagram  an  original  play  from  a  spread  formation.  Devise  a  defense  for 
the  play. 

17.  Diagram  a  goal  line  defensive  formation  and  explain  the  play  of  the  in- 
dividual defensive  players. 

18.  Diagram  a  play  for  returning  a  kick-off  in  which  the  ball  is  caught  on  the 
10-yard  line  near  the  center  of  the  field. 

19.  Explain  the  duties  of  the  umpire. 

20.  Name  two  important  duties  of  a  game  captain. 

21.  Explain  an  instructional  plan  for  teaching  tackling.  Devise  two  drills  as 
part  of  the  plan. 

22.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  linesman  and  a  lineman. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  exact  origin  of  soccer  is  unknown  and  difficult  to  trace,  since 
the  game  was  not  invented  as  such,  but  was  developed  through  many 
centuries.  A  probable  beginning  was  the  Roman  game  called  Har- 
pastum,  a  military  sport  in  which  a  ball  was  advanced  primarily  by 
kicking. 

In  England,  where  the  Roman  invaders  introduced  their  game,  it 
became  a  popular  sport  and  gradually  was  renamed  football,  probably 
because  it  was  played  on  foot,  using  mostly  kicking  skills.  This  early 
form  of  football  had  few  or  no  rules,  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
players  on  a  side,  and  goals  which  were  often  a  mile  or  more  apart. 
From  this  beginning  has  evolved  our  three  sports  of  rugby,  football, 
and  soccer. 

Soccer  is  the  national  sport  of  many  countries  and  maintains-  a 
great  deal  of  spectator  interest  as  well  as  player  interest.  In  South 
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America  and  England  crowds  of  over  200,000  people  have  been 
reported  as  having  watched  championship  matches. 

Collegiate  records  show  that  soccer  was  played  in  American  col- 
leges as  early  as  1830,  although  it  was  1860  before  it  was  played 
with  much  regularity  under  uniform  rules.  Even  today  the  sport  is 
not  played  much  in  some  sections  of  America,  and  it  continues  to 
remain  a  minor  sport  in  most  of  the  colleges  across  the  country — 
no  doubt  because  of  the  competition  from  football  during  the  fall 
season. 

A  rules  change  in  1950  deleted  the  throw-in  from  out-of-bounds 
and  substituted  a  kick-in.  (Prior  to  1906  the  kick-in  was  used  rather 
than  the  throw-in.)  This  change  removed  completely  the  need  for 
player  throwing  skills.  As  a  result,  only  the  goalkeeper  now  needs  to 
develop  these  skills.  It  also  eliminates  the  opportunity  for  out-of- 
bounds  plays  starting  with  a  throw-in. 

VALUES  OF  SOCCER 

In  most  ball  games  the  legs  and  feet  are  used  to  balance  and 
propel  the  player  while  the  arms  and  hands  are  used  to  advance  the 
ball.  The  nature  of  soccer  is  such  that  both  functions  must  be  per- 
formed, often  at  the  same  time,  by  the  legs  and  feet  alone.  Few 
sports  offer  this  unique  opportunity  for  the  development  of  agility, 
balance  and  coordination. 

A  regulation  game  has  twenty-two-minute  quarters  with  no  time 
out  allowed.  A  player  must  develop  the  endurance  necessary  to  main- 
tain efficiency  over  this  extended  period  of  play.  For  average  class 
work,  soccer  provides  a  great  deal  of  running  that  will  contribute 
to  the  physical  fitness  of  the  students. 

Anticipation,  team  play,  competitive  spirit,  courage  and  timing 
are  strengthened  through  practice  and  playing,  as  are  quick  think- 
ing and  adaptability.  These  qualities  are  continually  called  for  in 
both  offensive  and  defensive  play  by  the  very  nature  of  the  game. 

While  it  cannot  be  implied  that  soccer  alone  can  produce  these 
many  desirable  qualities,  certainly  the  unique  situations  arising  in  a 
soccer  game  contribute  specifically  to  their  realization. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

The  facilities  and  equipment  listed  here  apply  to  interscholastic 
and  intercollegiate  soccer.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  soccer  can 
be  played  in  almost  any  open  space  as  long  as  you  have  a  ball  and 
players.  Games  of  seven-man  and  eight-man  soccer  have  been  de- 
veloped for  small  spaces  and  small  groups.  Schools  using  seven-  or 
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eight-man  teams  report  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  among 
the  players.  This  is  especially  true  of  intramural  competition. 

THE  FIELD  OF  PLAY 

The  field  of  play  is  rectangular  with  a  length  of  110  to  120  yards 
and  a  breadth  of  65  to  75  yards.  Boundary  lines  must  be  clearly 
marked.  The  longer  side  lines  are  called  touch  lines,  and  the  shorter 
end  lines  are  called  goal  lines  (Fig.  50). 


-110-120  ^PS. 


TOUCH  LINE 


CENTER 


TOUCH  LINE 

Fig.  50.  Soccer  field. 


ru 
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Each  corner  must  be  plainly  marked  by  a  flag  or  post  at  least  5 
feet  high,  with  an  unpointed  top.  The  flags  should  be  some  bright 
color  easily  distinguishable  from  the  surroundings. 

The  lines  should  be  marked  with  wet  lime  on  a  grass  field  and  dry 
lime  on  a  dirt  field. 

The  Goals 

The  goals  must  be  made  of  upright  wooden  posts  with  an  inside 
clearance  of  8  yards,  joined  by  a  horizontal  wooden  crossbar,  the 
lower  edge  of  which  must  be  8  feet  from  the  ground.  Permanent 
goals  may  be  made  by  setting  4  inch  by  4  inch  wooden  posts  in 
cement  for  the  uprights  and  casing  a  3-inch  eyebeam  with  wood  for 
the  crossbar.  This  type  of  crossbar  will  not  sag.  Lightweight  movable 
goals  of  wood  or  pipe  may  be  desirable  when  a  field  has  to  serve  for 
more  than  one  activity  or  when  more  than  two  goals  are  desired  for 
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practice  sessions  (see  Fig.  51,  C).  The  goal  nets  should  be  fastened  to 
the  back  of  the  goals  with  hooks,  making  them  easy  to  put  up  and 
take  down.  Pipe  or  wooden  supports  are  recommended  to  preserve 
nets,  although,  if  no  supports  are  available,  the  nets  may  be  pegged 


Fig.  51.  Soccer  goal:  A,  side  view — net  pegged  direct  to  grounds;  B,  side  view — 
pipe-supported  net;  C,  lightweight  movable  goal. 

straight  back  to  the  ground.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  nets 
from  being  too  tight,  since  the  force  of  kicked  balls  with  tear  them. 

PERSONAL  EQUIPMENT 

Proper  shoes  are  important  in  regulation  soccer  competition.  They 
should  be  of  soft  leather  and  cut  low  in  back  to  permit  extension  of 
the  ankle.  Side  straps  for  supporting  the  arch  may  help  make  the  shoe 
fit  more  comfortably.  Removable  rubber  screw-in  cleats  Y2  inch  or 
larger  in  diameter  and  Y2  inch  long  are  serviceable  and  meet  the  rule 
requirements.  Cotton  laces  should  be  long  enough  to  tie  behind  the 
ankle  so  as  not  to  deflect  the  ball  while  kicking.  For  intramural 
or  class  games  rubber-soled  sneakers  or  basketball  shoes  can  be 
used  satisfactorily.  Shin  guards  must  be  selected  with  care.   Shin 
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guards  should  be  held  in  place  by  wool  footless  stockings.  Never 
fasten  them  to  the  leg  with  tape,  which  may  chafe  or  impair  cir- 
culation. Footless  stockings  can  be  worn  longer  between  washings 
without  soil  than  can  stockings  with  feet.  Soccer  jerseys  are  usually 
made  from  light  worsted  with  full  sleeves  and  a  collar  and  laced 
with  tape  in  front.  The  shorts  should  have  bell-shaped  leg  bottoms 
that  extend  halfway  to  the  knee.  An  elastic  waist  is  superior  to  either 
a  belt  or  a  tape  for  support. 


Fig.  52.  Soccer  player's  personal  equipment. 

The  goalkeeper  usually  wears  football  shell  pants,  or  regular  soc- 
cer pants,  a  contrasting,  easily  distinguished  jersey  and  a  baseball  cap 
to  shade  his  eyes. 

SOCCER  BALLS  AND  THEIR  CARE 

Today  most  coaches  use  a  regulation  laceless  leather  ball,  since 
it  is  serviceable  and  tends  to  hold  its  shape  well.  The  last-built  ball 
has  been  used  by  some  coaches.  Because  of  its  thin  leather  covering, 
it  responds  more  like  a  rubber  ball.  However,  it  maintains  its  original 
weight  in  wet  weather,  while  a  regular  ball  may  far  exceed  the 
regulation  16  ounces,  the  maximum  limit  allowed  at  the  start  of  the 
game. 
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Proper  care  will  prolong  the  life  of  any  leather  ball.  If  the  leather 
cover  becomes  dry,  it  should  be  washed  with  saddle  soap  and  water 
proofing  applied.  After  using  leather  balls  on  wet  days  they  should 
be  cleaned  and  inflated  to  the  regulation  12  pounds  before  they  are 
allowed  to  dry.  When  the  playing  season  is  completed,  all  balls  in 
need  of  repair  should  be  sent  to  a  reliable  company  for  recondition- 
ing. Balls  still  in  good  condition  should  be  cleaned,  waterproofed, 
and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  place  with  just  enough  air  so  that  they 
will  hold  the  round  shape. 

THE  GAME  OF  SOCCER 

The  game  of  soccer  is  played  by  two  teams,  each  consisting  of 
not  more  than  eleven  players.  The  players  are  a  goalkeeper;  two 
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Fig.  53.  Players'  positions  on  kick-off. 


fullbacks,  right  and  left;  three  halfbacks,  right,  center,  and  left;  five 
forwards,  outside  right,  inside  right,  center,  inside  left  and  outside 
left.  Only  five  substitutions  may  be  made  in  any  one  game,  although 
three  players  may  be  re-substituted  once  during  the  game.  These  re- 
substitutions  do  not  count  as  part  of  the  five  substitutions.  By  joint 
agreement  preceding  the  game  the  substitution  rule  may  be  modi- 
fied or  completely  ignored. 

After  a  tossed  coin  to  decide  the  choice  of  goal  or  first  kick  the 
game  is  started  by  a  kick-off  from  the  center  of  the  field  (Fig.  53). 
On  a  kick-off  the  ball  is  on  the  ground  and  is  not  in  play  until  it  is 
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kicked  forward  the  distance  of  its  own  circumference,  which  is  27 
inches.  The  kicker  may  not  play  the  ball  a  second  time  until  it  has 
been  played  or  touched  by  another  player.  All  players  must  be  on 
their  own  half  of  the  field  on  the  kick-off,  and  the  receiving  side 
(opponents)  must  be  not  less  than  10  yards  from  the  ball  until  it  is 
kicked  off.  If  the  kickoff  is  illegal,  it  must  be  repeated  until  the  ball  is 
properly  kicked  forward.  A  continuation  of  improper  kicking-off  will 
result  in  the  offending  player  being  cautioned  and,  if  he  fails  to  cor- 
rect this  error,  sent  off  the  field. 

After  the  kick-off  any  team  member  may  advance  the  ball  by 
propelling  it  with  any  part  of  his  body  except  his  arms  and  hands. 
The  object  of  the  game  is  to  cause  the  ball  to  cross  the  opponents' 
goal  line  between  the  uprights  and  under  the  crossbar.  If  successful, 
a  goal  is  scored,  counting  1  point.  The  team  scored  against  then  puts 
the  ball  in  play  by  a  kick-off  from  the  center  of  the  field. 

When  in  the  opponent's  half  of  the  field,  a  player  must  be  on-side 
before  playing  the  ball.  This  means  that  when  his  team  has  the  ball 
he  is  not  ahead  of  the  ball  or,  if  he  is  ahead  of  the  ball,  there  are 
two  opponents  nearer  their  own  goal  than  he  at  the  time  the  ball  is 
last  played.  Players  are  never  off  side  on  corner  kicks,  goal  kicks, 
drop  balls,  indirect  free  kicks  from  touch,  or  when  an  opponent  has 
last  played  the  ball.  There  is  no  penalty  for  being  off  side  unless  an 
attempt  is  made  to  play  the  ball,  to  interfere  with  an  opponent  or 
otherwise  gain  advantage  from  the  offside  position.  In  these  cases  a 
free  indirect  kick  on  which  a  goal  cannot  be  scored  should  be 
awarded  to  the  opponents. 

Once  put  into  play,  the  ball  remains  in  play  until  it  completely 
crosses  a  goal  line  or  a  side  boundary  touch  line,  or  the  game  is 
stopped  by  an  official's  whistle.  A  ball  crossing  a  touch  line,  either  in 
the  air  or  on  the  ground,  is  put  in  play  by  an  indirect  free  kick  at 
the  point  where  it  crossed  the  line,  by  a  member  of  the  team  opposite 
to  the  player  who  last  touched  the  ball.  A  ball  crossing  the  goal  line, 
exclusive  of  the  area  occupied  by  the  goal,  is  put  in  play  by  the 
defense  when  the  offense  touches  the  ball  last  before  it  crosses  the 
goal.  In  this  case  the  ball  must  be  kicked  directly  into  play  beyond 
the  penalty  area  from  a  point  in  that  half  of  the  goal  area  nearest 
to  where  it  crossed  the  goal  line.  This  is  called  a  goal  kick.  When  a 
goal  kick  is  taken,  all  offending  players  must  be  outside  the  penalty 
area.  If  a  defensive  player  last  touches  the  ball  before  it  crosses  the 
goal  line,  the  offensive  team  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  a  corner  kick, 
taken  by  the  outside  or  wing  player,  from  the  corner  of  the  goal  and 
touch  lines  nearest  to  where  the  ball  left  the  playing  field.  This  is  a 
direct  kick  on  which  a  goal  may  be  scored  without  being  touched 
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by  another  player.  Opposing  team  members  must  be  10  yards  distant 
from  the  ball  when  it  is  kicked. 

Any  personal  foul,  misconduct  or  violation  of  rules,  such  as  using 
hands,  is  penalized  by  a  free  kick  awarded  to  the  opposite  team  at 
the  point  where  the  infraction  occurred.  The  official  rules  list  direct 
and  indirect  kick  penalties  as  follows:* 

Offenses  for  which  a  "Direct"  free  kick  can  be  given  are: 


(Five    offenses    committed 
with  the  hands  or  arms) 


Handling  the  ball 

Holding  an  opponent 

Placing  hands  or  arms  on  an  opponent  in  an 

effort  to  reach  the  ball 
Pushing  an  opponent 
Striking  or  attempting  to  strike  an  opponent 

Jumping  at  an  opponent 

Kicking  or  attempting  to  kick  an  opponent 

Tripping  an  opponent 

Using  the  knee  on  an  opponent 

Charging  an  opponent  from  behind 
Charging  an  opponent  violently  or  dangerously 
Charging  an  opponent  while  he  has  both  feet 
off  the  ground  in  an  effort  to  head  the  ball 

Carrying  by  the  goalkeeper  outside  the  penalty 
area. 

Handling  by  the  goalkeeper  who  is  playing  that 
position  without  properly  notifying  the  Ref- 
eree 

Offenses  for  which  an  "Indirect"  free  kick  can  be  given  are: 


(Four  offenses  committed 
with  the  feet  or  legs) 


(Three  offenses  committed 
with  the  body) 


(Two  offenses    concerning 
Goalkeepers) 


A  player  playing  the  ball  a  second  time  before 
it  has  been  played  by  another  player  at  the 
kick-off,  a  kick-in,  a  free  kick,  a  penalty  kick, 
a  corner  kick,  a  goal  kick  if  the  ball  has 
passed  outside  the  penalty-area 

Ball  not  kicked  forward  from  a  penalty  kick 

Carrying  the  ball  by  the  Goalkeeper  more  than 

four  steps  within  the  penalty  area 
If  the  goalkeeper  delays  getting  rid  of  the  ball 

A  substitution  or  re-substitution  made  when 
the  ball  is  not  dead  or  out  of  play,  from  the 
point  on  the  field  where  the  ball  was  when 
the  infraction  was  discovered 

A  substitution  or  re-substitution  made  without 
reporting  to  the  referee 


(Seven  offenses  concerned 
with  kicking) 


(Two     offenses     involving 
Goalkeepers) 

(Four    offenses    involving 
persons  on  the  side  lines) 


*  Reprinted  by  permission  from  the  1951  Official  NCAA  Soccer  Guide. 
77,  78. 
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Persons  other  than  the  players  and  linesmen 
entering  the  field  of  play  without  the  Ref- 
eree's permission 

Persistent  coaching  from  the  side  lines  after  a 
warning  by  the  referee 

Dissenting  by  word  or  action  from  a  Referee's      (Five  offenses  unclassified) 
decision 

Ungentlemanly  conduct 

Dangerous  play 

Resuming  play  after  a  player  has  been  ordered 
off  for  persistent  misconduct  or  violent  con- 
duct 

Off  side. 

When  a  defensive  team  commits  a  foul  anywhere  in  its  own  penalty 
area,  the  opponents  are  awarded  a  penalty-kick,  except  for  the  cases 
listed  for  which  an  indirect  free  kick  is  awarded.  This  is  a  free  direct 
kick  taken  from  a  point  12  yards  from  the  goal  line  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  goal.  While  a  player  is  taking  the  penalty  kick,  all  other 
players,  except  the  opposing  goalkeeper,  must  be  outside  the  penalty 
area  and  at  least  10  yards  from  the  ball.  The  goalkeeper  must  stand 
on  the  goal  line  between  the  goal  uprights  without  moving  his  feet 
until  the  ball  is  kicked.  The  kicker  must  play  the  ball  forward  and 
may  not  kick  it  a  second  time  until  it  is  touched  by  another  player.  A 
successful  penalty  kick  scores  1  point.  After  an  unsuccessful  kick 
the  ball  continues  in  play  unless  it  goes  out  of  bounds  and  thus 
becomes  either  a  goal  kick  or  a  corner  kick  depending  on  which 
team  touched  it  just  before  it  left  the  field  of  play. 

During  the  progress  of  a  soccer  game  a  great  deal  of  individual 
skill  and  team  play  is  necessary.  Players  must  be  skilled  in  kicking 
the  ball  both  for  accuracy  and  distance;  in  stopping  a  moving  ball 
by  trapping  it  with  the  body,  leg  or  foot;  in  charging  or  tackling  an 
opponent  to  gain  the  ball;  and  in  controlling  the  body  while  running, 
feinting,  changing  direction  or  stopping.  These  individual  skills  or 
fundamentals  will  be  discussed  in  detail,  since  they  are  essential  to 
good  soccer  playing. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SOCCER 

Ball  handling,  or  control,  is  the  basis  around  which  all  offensive 
and  defensive  play  is  built.  To  control  the  ball  properly  will  require 
many  hours  of  practice  under  a  variety  of  situations  and  conditions. 
The  fact  that  the  ball  is  never  securely  held  by  any  player,  except  the 
goalkeeper,  but  rather  is  played  by  bouncing  it  off  the  body,  only  adds 
to  the  problem  of  developing  skills.  A  ball  bouncing  off  any  surface 
is  affected  by  the  angle  of  flight  as  well  as  by  its  spin  and  speed.  A 
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player  must  learn  to  judge  and  control  these  factors  before  ball- 
handling  skill  is  achieved.  Other  important  considerations  include  the 
condition  of  the  playing  field,  the  natural  elements  of  wind,  rain  or 
sun,  and  the  surface  of  the  kicking  shoe  and  ball,  especially  under 
wet  or  muddy  playing  conditions. 

There  is  no  unique  way  of  presenting  or  teaching  soccer  skills,  but 
good  sound  teaching  techniques  must  be  used.  A  clear  picture  of  the 
proper  progression  should  be  presented  through  word  pictures  and 
demonstrations  supplemented  by  visual  aids  so  that  the  players  know 
in  detail  each  required  movement.  Mentally  performing  the  skill 
several  times  prior  to  physical  effort  has  been  helpful  in  eliminating 
many  common  faults. 

Once  the  player  has  the  mental  image,  he  should  practice  the 
skill,  progressing  from  slow  motion  with  a  stationary  ball  and  no 
opposition  to  an  actual  game  situation.  The  rate  of  progression  will 
of  course  depend  upon  the  player's  ability  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
skill.  Competitive  drills  should  be  used  to  keep  interest  in  skill  prac- 
tice at  a  high  peak,  since  practicing  skills  alone  presents  little  chal- 
lenge to  the  average  player.  These  drills,  when  patterned  after  game 
situations,  provide  opportunities  for  the  skills  to  become  habits,  which 
is  the  phase  of  the  learning  process  that  a  player  must  achieve  in 
order  to  perform  efficiently  under  game  conditions.  Before  teaching 
or  practicing  any  skills  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  players  are 
properly  warmed  up.  Warming-up  exercises  may  be  satisfactory,  al- 
though simple  ball  drills  without  opposition  can  be  used  and  have 
the  additional  benefit  of  improving  basic  skills.  Players  should  be  so 
taught  that  they  understand  the  need  for  warming  up  and  carry  out 
this  part  of  the  instruction  period  for  themselves  before  engaging 
in  strenuous  kicking. 

KICKING  SKILLS 

In  soccer,  kicking  is  used  for  dribbling  the  ball,  passing  to  a  team- 
mate or  kicking  for  a  goal.  Occasionally,  in  certain  defensive  situa- 
tions, it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  kicking  the  ball  across  a  touch 
line  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  defense  to  form.  The  type  of  kick 
used  in  each  of  these  situations  will  depend  on  the  distance  desired 
and  the  way  the  ball  is  moving  or  standing  at  the  time  of  the  kick. 

SHORT  KICKS 
Inside-of-Foot  Kick 

The  ball  is  met  with  the  inside  of  the  foot  and  is  pushed  or  kicked 
along  the  ground  (Fig.  54,  B).  The  leg  is  swung  from  the  hip,  while 
rotated  outward,  so  that  the  inside  of  the  foot  is  perpendicular  to  the 
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line  of  flight  desired.  The  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  sole  of  the 
foot  is  carried  parallel  to  the  ground  at  the  height  necessary  to  meet 
the  ball  on  its  center  axis.  The  body  should  be  well  over  the  ball  and 
so  balanced  that  the  kick  can  be  made  while  the  player  is  moving  for- 
ward. The  knee  of  the  nonkicking  leg  is  slightly  bent. 


Fig.  54.  A,  Outside-of-foot  kick;  B,  inside-of-foot  kick. 


Uses:  For  advancing  the  ball  along  the  ground  by  dribbling 
For  short  accurate  passes  at  any  forward  angle 
For  deflecting  a  moving  ball  into  the  goal 
For  shooting  at  a  goal  from  in  close  where  accuracy  is  nec- 
essary 
For  deflecting  a  ball  sideward  to  avoid  an  onrushing  oppo- 
nent 
For  feinting  and  going  around  an  opponent 
For  first  kick  on  kick-off  when  passing  to  an  inside. 

Outside-of-Foot  Kick 

This  kick  or  push  is  made  by  meeting  the  ball  with  the  outer  border 
of  the  foot  as  the  leg  is  swung  away  from  the  body  (Fig.  54,  A).  The 
knee  is  flexed  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  parallel  to  the  ground.  The 
ball  may  be  raised  from  the  ground  by  pointing  the  toe  away  from 
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the  body,  placing  it  under  the  center  axis  of  the  ball,  and  flicking  it 
upward  by  flexing  the  ankle  as  the  leg  moves  sideward. 
*  Uses:  For  short  passes  after  a  trap 

For  deceptive  feinting  while  dribbling. 

Heel  Kick 

The  nonkicking  foot  is  placed  opposite  or  either  slightly  ahead  or 
behind  the  ball.  The  ball  is  met  with  the  heel  as  the  leg  is  swung  back- 
ward with  the  knee  flexed  and  the  foot  at  right  angles  to  the  lower  leg 
(Fig.  55). 


Fig.  55.  Heel  kick. 

Uses:  For  passing  directly  behind 

For  keeping  a  rolling  ball  from  going  out  of  the  field  of  play 
For  changing  the  direction  of  a  rolling  ball. 

Sole-of-Foot  Kick 

The  sole  of  the  shoe  is  placed  lightly  on  the  ball,  which  is  rolled 
backward  by  flexing  the  knee  quickly.  If  the  ball  is  stationary,  it  can 
be  rolled  backward  by  this  means  without  stopping  the  player's  stride. 
In  this  case  the  kicking  foot  is  placed  on  the  ball,  which  is  rolled 
backward  before  the  nonkicking  foot  again  touches  the  ground. 

Uses:  For  setting  the  ball  up  to  a  halfback 
For  passing  backwards. 
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LONG  KICKS 

Instep  Kick 

The  nonkicking  foot  is  planted  on  the  ground  alongside  the  ball 
with  the  toe  pointing  straight  forward  and  the  weight  well  over  that 
foot.  The  kicking  leg  has  the  knee  and  ankle  flexed  with  the  toe 
pointing  toward  the  ground.  This  leg  is  swung  forward  from  the  hip 
until  the  knee  is  over  the  ball.  The  knee  is  then  straightened  with 
force,  and  the  ball  is  met  on  its  center  axis  with  the  shoelaces  or 


Fig.  56.  Instep  kick  (side  view). 


instep  (Fig.  56).  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  over  the  ball,  and  the 
momentum  carries  the  body  forward  in  the  follow-through.  The  power 
of  the  kick  is  supplied  by  the  knee  extensors  and  the  lower  leg  mus- 
cles, and  the  ankle  should  be  completely  extended  when  contact  is 
made  with  the  ball.  If  the  body  weight  is  well  forward,  the  trajectory 
of  the  ball  will  be  low  because  of  a  backspin.  This  is  an  accurate 
kick,  since  the  ball  travels  directly  forward. 

Uses:  For  free  kicks  when  a  long,  low  ball  is  desired 
For  penalty  kicks 

For  changing  the  direction  of  balls  moving  directly  at  you 
For  corner  kicks  when  the  ball  is  wet  and  heavy 
For  shooting  at  a  goal  when  the  ball  is  not  moving 
For  long  passes  after  dribbling  the  ball. 
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Swing  Kick  with  Instep  (Pivot  Kick) 

The  ball  is  approached  at  a  slight  angle  from  the  desired  line  of 
flight.  The  nonkicking  foot  is  placed  alongside  or  slightly  behind  the 
ball  with  the  toe  pointing  in  the  direction  the  ball  is  to  follow.  The 
weight  is  well  over  the  nonkicking  foot  and  the  body  bent  forward 
from  the  waist.  The  kicking  leg  is  swung  forward  with  the  knee  bent 
and  the  toe  extended.  The  ball  is  met  with  the  instep  and  the  knee 
straightened  (Fig.  57,  A).  The  kicking  power  is  supplied  by  the  knee 


Fig.  57.  A,  Swing  kick  with  instep. 

extensors.   The  kicking  foot  and  the  body  follow  through  in  the 
direction  the  ball  is  to  travel.  The  body  pivots  on  the  nonkicking 
leg  in  order  to  follow  through  after  the  ball. 
Uses:  For  centering  the  ball  in  front  of  the  goal 

For  shooting  at  the  goal 

For  long,  low  passes 

For  free  long  kicks,  corner  kicks  and  penalty  kicks 

For  meeting  a  ball  on  a  side  axis  in  order  to  change  its  di- 
rection of  flight 

For  penalty  kicks. 

Outside-of-Instep  Kick 

This  kick  varies  from  the  regular  instep  kick  in  that  the  toe  of  the 
kicking  foot  is  turned  in  so  that  the  ball  is  met  to  the  right  of  the 
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center  axis  (for  a  right-footed  kicker).  This  results  in  a  low,  curving, 
spinning  ball  that  is  hard  to  handle  in  front  of  the  goal  (Fig.  57,  B). 


Fig.  57.  B,  Outside-of-instep  kick  (rear  view). 

Uses:  For  corner  kicks  that  will  curve  in  toward  the  goal  or  away 
from  the  goal,  depending  on  the  foot  used 
For  shooting  at  the  goal  from  the  front  of  the  goal 
For  kicking  a  ball,  coming  from  the  right,  forward  with  the 

right  foot 
For  kicking  a  ball,  coming  from  the  left,  forward  with  the 
left  foot. 

VOLLEY  KICKS 

A  ball  is  volley-kicked  when  it  is  kicked  while  not  in  contact  with 
the  ground.  As  in  other  kicks,  the  leg  must  be  swung  from  the  hip, 
but  the  power  comes  from  the  extension  of  the  knee  and  the  follow- 
through  of  the  body.  The  ball  is  kicked  with  the  instep,  and  the 
height  from  the  ground  where  the  ball  is  met  will  determine  the 
height  of  the  ball  in  flight.  For  a  low  return,  keep  the  ball  low  and 
the  knee  over  the  ball.  An  effective  volley  is  one  in  which  the  ball  is 
met  just  as  it  bounces  from  the  ground.  This  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
half -volley. 

At  times  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  knee  or  shoulder  volley, 
but  these  usually  result  in  high-bounding  ineffective  returns.  If  the 
ball  is  too  high  for  a  regular  volley,  it  is  usually  better  to  jump  high 
in  the  air  and  make  a  jump  volley  kick. 

Uses:  For  clearing  the  goal,  usually  by  fullbacks 

For  changing  a  ball's  direction  when  there  is  no  time  to  trap. 
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Overhead  Volley  Kick 

At  times  there  is  need  to  play  a  bouncing  ball  when  your  back  is 
facing  the  direction  you  desire  the  ball  to  travel.  Under  these  situa- 
tions the  overhead  volley  is  useful  (Fig.  58).  The  nonkicking  foot 
is  placed  so  that,  as  the  kicking  leg  swings  forward,  the  ball  can  be 
met  at  approximately  shoulder  height  with  the  instep  of  the  kicking 
foot.  The  toes  are  flexed  as  the  foot  contacts  the  ball.  If  a  long  kick 
is  desired,  the  body  leans  backward  from  the  bent  knee  of  the  non- 


Fig.  58.  Overhead  volley:  A,  long  overhead  kick;  B,  short  overhead  kick. 


kicking  leg  and  the  kicking  leg  follows  through,  imparting  power  to 
the  ball  (Fig.  58,  A).  If  a  short,  low  kick  is  called  for,  the  kicker 
bends  forward  from  the  waist,  lowering  the  head  (Fig.  58,  B). 
Flexing  the  ankle  and  straightening  the  knee  will  send  the  ball  in  the 
opposite  direction  with  backspin  just  over  the  kicker's  head. 

Uses:  For  getting  the  ball  in  front  of  the  goal  behind  defensive 
players 
For  changing  the  direction  of  the  ball 
For  gaining  possession  of  a  ball  bouncing  away  from  you 
For  quickly  returning  a  ball  that  has  been  cleared  from  the 
goal. 

Lob  Volley  Kick 

This  is  a  short  volley  shot  in  which  the  ball  is  kicked  with  the 
inside  of  the  foot  and  raised  over  an  opponent's  head  to  a  team- 
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mate  (Fig.  59).  The  knee  of  the  nonkicking  foot  is  slightly  bent, 
while  the  foot  is  placed  at  a  45 -degree  angle  to  the  line  of  intended 
flight.  The  body  is  almost  sideways.  The  kicking  leg  is  rotated  out- 
ward from  the  hip  and  the  knee  flexed  to   approximately  a   90- 


Fig.  59.  Lob  volley. 

degree  angle.  The  force  is  delivered  by  the  hip  flexors  and  adductors. 
The  ankle  is  kept  relaxed. 

Uses:  For  a  short  pass  over  an  opponent's  head  to  a  teammate 
For  getting  the  ball  behind  the  defense 
For  volley  shots  when  accuracy  and  control  are  more  impor- 
tant than  distance. 

Punt  Volley  Kick 

A  punt  is  a  type  of  instep  volley  kick  used  by  the  goalkeeper  to 
clear  the  goal  (Fig.  60).  The  ball  is  held  in  the  hands,  dropped,  and 
kicked  with  the  instep  before  it  reaches  the  ground.  Usually  one  or 
two  steps  are  taken  in  preparation  for  delivering  the  kick. 

Uses:  For  clearing  the  goal  when  there  is  no  pass  receiver 
For  getting  the  ball  to  the  wings  near  the  center  line. 

Common  Faults  in  Kicking 

1.  Not  keeping  the  eyes  on  the  ball 

correction:  Practice  kicking  without  opposition  while  con- 
centrating on  the  ball.  Constantly  stress  keep- 
ing your  eye  on  the  ball  until  contact  is  made. 
On  a  moving  ball  have  a  player  watch  the  spin 
before  kicking. 
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2.  Kicking  with  the  toe  instead  of  the  instep 

correction:  Using  the  toe  instead  of  the  instep  should  not 
be  allowed  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. Develop  supervised  kicking  drills  in 
which  kicking  with  the  instep  is  stressed.  Use 
of  a  kickboard  will  provide  excellent  practice 
and  allow  good  supervision.  During  early  sea- 
son drills  use  sneakers  or  even  stocking  feet 
to  discourage  toe  kicking. 


Fig.  60.  The  punt:  A,  the  start;  B,  meeting  the  ball. 


3.  Using  the  wrong  kick 

correction:  Constant  kicking  practice  under  game  condi- 
tions will  develop  the  players'  abilities  to 
select  the  correct  kick  for  the  situation.  Ex- 
perience under  supervision  is  the  best  way  to 
learn  which  to  use. 

4.  Not  leading  a  running  receiver  enough 

correction:  Practice  drills  involving  passing  with  the  re- 
ceiver in  motion.  Stress  placing  the  pass  well 
in  advance  of  the  receiver.  In  most  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  pick  out  a  spot  ahead  of  the  re- 
ceiver, so  that  he  will  not  have  to  slow  down, 
and  kick  for  that  spot  without  watching  the 
runner. 
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5.  Not  controlling  the  ball  before  making  a  kick 
correction:  Combination   trapping  and  kicking  drills  to 

learn  to  control  the  ball  and  get  it  kicked 
quickly.  Use  the  rule,  "trap  first  and  then 
kick." 

6.  Hurrying  shots  unnecessarily 

correction:  Practice  watching  the  ball  and  at  the  same 
time  observing  opponents  and  teammates. 
Most  hurried  shots  result  from  not  knowing 
the  situation  at  the  time  a  ball  is  played. 
Teammates  should  help  each  other  by  advis- 
ing the  man  with  the  ball. 

7.  Not  allowing  for  the  ball's  spin  when  kicking 
correction  :  Practice  various  kicks,  using  a  bounding  board 

or  wall.  Try  to  place  each  return.  The  spin 
imparted  by  deflection  from  the  wall  will  have 
to  be  considered  in  making  returns. 

8.  Failure  to  kick  with  either  foot 

correction  :  Practice  playing  the  ball  so  you  must  kick  with 
weaker  foot.  Never  favor  the  strong  foot  in 
practice. 

TRAPPING 

Trapping  is  a  term  used  to  describe  the  several  ways  of  stopping 
and  controlling  a  moving  ball  (Fig.  61).  The  ball  must  be  met  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  rebound  less  than  one  step  from  the  player. 
The  flight  of  the  ball  and  the  position  of  the  trapper  will  determine 
the  type  of  body  trap  to  use. 

Sole-of-Foot  Trapping 

A  rolling,  bouncing  or  fly  ball  may  be  trapped  by  placing  the  foot 
on  top  of  the  ball  just  as  the  ball  strikes  the  ground  or  just  after  it  has 
done  so  (Fig.  61,  A).  Most  of  the  body  weight  is  on  the  nontrap- 
ping  foot,  with  the  knee  slightly  bent.  The  toe  of  the  trapping  foot 
is  raised,  and  the  heel  is  slightly  off  the  ground,  so  that  the  foot  makes 
a  V  with  the  ground.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  practice  to  trap  high- 
bounding  or  fly  balls  with  the  sole  of  the  foot;  consequently  this 
method  should  be  used  (on  high  balls)  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  is  an  easy,  effective  trap  for  use  on  rolling  balls  approach- 
ing from  the  front. 

Uses:  For  stopping  a  rolling  ball  approaching  from  in  front 

For  stopping  a  bouncing  or  fly  ball  from  the  front  when  the 
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Fig.  61.  Soccer  trapping:  A,  sole-of-foot  trap;  B,  limp  leg  trap;  C,  inside-of-foot 

trap;  D,  body  trap. 
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ball  takes  a  bounce  approximately  one  step  directly  in 
front  of  you 
For  stopping  a  ball  prior  to  centering. 

Inside-of-Foot  Trapping 

The  weight  is  on  the  nontrapping  foot.  The  inside  of  the  trapping 
foot  faces  the  approaching  ball  with  the  sole  parallel  to  the  ground. 
The  foot  is  free  from  the  ground  so  as  to  meet  the  ball  in  front  of  the 
body  and  give  with  the  impact  of  the  ball.  The  ball  is  slowed  so 
that  it  stops  without  rebounding  from  the  foot  (Fig.  61,  C). 

Uses:  For  rolling  balls  approaching  from  side  to  front 

For  low  bouncing  balls  approaching  from  side  to  front. 

Limp  Leg  Trapping 

The  weight  is  on  the  nontrapping  foot,  with  the  knee  slightly  bent. 
The  trapping  leg  is  raised  so  that  the  knee  is  at  a  right  angle.  The 
ball  is  met  with  either  the  calf  or  thigh  muscles.  The  leg  remains  limp, 
giving  with  the  ball  and  causing  it  to  drop  immediately  in  front 
of  the  player  (Fig.  61,  B). 

Use:  For  trapping  a  ball  bouncing  as  high  as  the  waist. 

Side  of  Lower  Leg 

The  body  is  turned  toward  the  approaching  fly  ball,  which  is  met 
as  it  strikes  the  ground.  The  relaxed  knee  is  over  the  ball  with  the 
foot  low.  The  ball  is  trapped  between  the  ground  and  the  inside  of  the 
leg. 

Use:  For  trapping  fly  balls. 

Body  Trapping 

Usually  the  stomach  or  chest  is  used  to  trap  balls  that  are  above  the 
waist.  The  body  moves  back  as  the  ball  is  met,  thereby  reducing  the 
ball's  momentum.  The  body  is  relaxed,  and  the  ball  is  directed  to  the 
ground  at  the  feet  of  the  player.  If  the  play  is  properly  executed, 
the  ball  will  stop  close  to  the  player  (Fig.  61,  D). 

Use:  For  stopping  the  flight  of  a  ball  higher  than  the  waist. 

Common  Faults  in  Trapping 

-  1 .  Not  keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball 

correction:  In  practice  do  a  lot  of  trapping,  especially 
without  opposition,  so  that  concentration  can 
be  on  the  ball.  As  skill  is  gained  and  opposition 
added,  stress  split  vision  with  initial  eye  con- 
tact on  the  ball  until  it  is  under  control. 
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2.  Fighting  the  ball  instead  of  giving  with  it 
correction:  Relaxation  while  trapping  results  from  con- 
fidence and  skill.  Use  only  the  simple  traps 
and  have  the  players  learn  them  thoroughly 
before  progressing  to  the  more  difficult  traps 
for  aerial  balls.  Individual  practice  with  a 
ball  will  build  confidence  and  agility. 

3.  Using  the  wrong  trap,  especially  on  bouncing  balls 
correction:  The  use   of  visual  aids  and  demonstrations 

will  show  the  players  how  to  properly  play 
and  control  the  ball,  but  only  through  ex- 
perience and  practice  will  they  develop  that 
split-second  judgment  and  timing  that  lead  to 
using  the  proper  trap.  Try  to  develop  equal 
proficiency  in  executing  all  traps  so  as  to  en- 
courage players  to  use  the  proper  trap  with 
confidence. 

4.  Trying  to  trap  while  being  closely  guarded 
correction:   Teaching  players  when  to  trap,  and  when  to 

kick  without  trapping,  requires  practice  in 
each  situation.  Scrimmages  should  be  stopped 
to  indicate  when  players  make  an  improper 
play.  Drills  may  be  developed  for  practice  of 
correct  procedure. 

5.  Allowing  the  ball  to  bounce  too  far  away  from  the  body  after 

trapping 
correction:  When  the  ball  bounces  too  far  away  from  the 
body,  the  ball  is  not  being  properly  deflected 
toward  the  ground  or  the  trapping  part  is  not 
giving  sufficiently  with  the  ball.  Practice  keep- 
ing the  body  well  over  the  ball. 

DRIBBLING 

Dribbling  is  the  means  by  which  a  player  advances  the  ball  while 
still  retaining  possession  of  it.  The  ball  is  pushed  along  the  ground 
with  either  the  inside  or  the  outside  of  the  foot.  The  ball  is  usually 
dribbled  first  by  one  foot  and  then  the  other  and  moves  in  a  fairly 
straight  line  just  ahead  of  the  player.  Since  it  is  much  slower  than 
passing,  care  must  be  taken  to  use  this  technique  only  when  there  is 
an  advantage  in  so  doing.  Dribbling  is  particularly  effective  in  getting 
around  an  opponent  or  in  drawing  him  out  of  position  before  passing 
or  centering  the  ball. 
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Uses:  By  wings  in  moving  the  ball  to  a  position  for  centering 
For  moving  around  a  charging  or  tackling  player 
When  possession  of  the  ball  is  more  advantageous  than 

speed  of  advancing 
In  maneuvering  for  a  shot  at  the  goal 
By  halfbacks  when  moving  the  ball  to  a  position  for  center- 
ing. 

Common  Faults  in  Dribbling 

1.  Dribbling  when,  a  pass  would  be  better 

correction:  Enforce  the  rule  that  players  never  drib- 
ble when  a  good  pass  is  possible.  The  real 
reason  for  dribbling  is  to  draw  the  defense 
out  of  position  so  that  a  successful  pass  can 
be  made.  If  stress  is  laid  on  this  point,  the 
dribble  will  always  be  regarded  as  preparation 
for  a  pass. 

2.  The  ball  played  too  far  ahead  to  be  under  control 
correction:  Playing  the  ball  too  far  ahead  often  re- 
sults from  learning  to  dribble  under  com- 
petitive relay  conditions.  Coaches  are  cau- 
tioned against  this  practice.  Teach  dribbling 
from  a  walk,  using  alternate  feet.  Kick  the 
ball  far  enough  ahead  each  time  so  that  the 
opposite  foot  will  kick  it  just  before  the  foot 
touches  the  ground.  Gradually  increase  the 
speed  of  drills  until  the  players  can  control 
the  ball  properly  at  a  full  run. 

HEADING 

Heading  is  a  type  of  volleying  used  when  the  ball  is  above  chin 
height.  The  ball  should  be  met  with  the  forehead  at  the  hairline 
(Fig.  62).  Eyes  should  follow  the  ball  until  contact  between  ball 
and  head  is  made.  The  feet  should  be  off  the  ground  to  minimize 
the  shock  as  well  as  to  beat  the  opponent  to  the  ball  and  give  it 
added  impetus.  The  ball  will  rebound  from  the  head,  but  greater 
distance  may  be  gained  by  using  the  neck  muscles  and  driving  the 
ball  away.  To  return  the  ball  straight  forward,  meet  the  ball  in  the 
center  of  the  forehead  at  the  hairline  and  drive  the  head  forward. 
For  deflections  to  the  side,  use  the  sides  of  the  forehead  and  snap 
the  neck  in  that  direction.  Never  head  a  ball  below  chest  height. 

Uses:  For  playing  high  balls  that  cannot  be  played  with  any  other 
part  of  the  body  except  the  hands 
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For  goal  tries  from  corner  kicks  or  high  centered  balls 

For  clearing  the  goal 

For  beating  an  opponent  to  a  fly  ball. 


Fig.  62.  Heading  the  ball. 


Common  Faults  in  Heading 

1.  Closing  the  eyes 
correction:   Stress  keeping  the  eyes  open  and  on  the  ball 

until  it  hits  on  the  hairline.  Throw  the  ball 
easily  at  a  player  at  proper  height  to  help  him 
gain  confidence  in  heading  the  ball.  If  players 
keep  their  eyes  on  the  ball,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  hit  them  a  jarring  blow  on 
top  of  the  head. 

2.  The  ball  hitting  on  top  of  head 
correction:  Use  the  same  drill  recommended  for  correc- 
tion of  closing  the  eyes. 
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3.  Hunching  the  shoulders 

correction:  Hunching  the  shoulders  is  a  fear  response  re- 
sulting from  improper  heading.  When  the  fear 
of  injury  disappears,  there  is  no  longer  any 
hunching.  Use  the  same  drill  recommended  for 
correction  of  closing  the  eyes. 

4.  Heading  balls  that  are  too  low 

correction:  Heading  low  balls  is  a  dangerous  practice  and 
should  be  covered  under  safety  factors  in  play- 
ing. Pointing  out  the  danger  of  being  kicked 
in  the  face  is  usually  sufficient  to  deter  most 
players.  Have  them  substitute  the  correct  trap. 

5.  Placing  hands  on  opponents  while  going  up  for  the  ball 
correction:  Using  the  arms  in  jumping  high  to  beat  an 

opponent  to  the  ball  is  necessary.  Practice 
proper  use  of  the  arms.  Point  out  the  danger  of 
a  holding  penalty  being  called. 

6.  Heading  the  ball  with  the  feet  on  the  ground 
correction:  Playing  all  balls  at  the  highest  point  pos- 
sible is  a  way  to  assure  always  being  in  the  air 
with  the  head  up.  Always  jump  to  meet  the 
ball  in  heading  practice.  Indicate  the  advantage 
in  this  procedure.  A  game  of  soccer  volleyball 
is  excellent  for  correction  of  all  heading  faults 
and  is  fun  for  the  players. 

CHARGING  AND  TACKLING 

Both  these  fundamentals  are  defensive  tactics  used  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  ball  from  an  opponent. 

Charging 

A  fair  charge  is  one  made  shoulder  to  shoulder  when  both  players 
have  at  least  one  foot  on  the  ground  and  one  of  the  two  players 
possesses  the  ball  or  is  about  to  receive  it.  The  upper  part  of  the 
shoulder  should  be  used,  and  the  arms  must  be  held  close  to  the  body. 
When  approaching  a  dribbler  from  behind,  match  his  stride.  As 
the  charge  is  delivered,  step  in  with  the  foot  nearest  him  as  his  out- 
side foot  hits  the  ground.  Recover  the  ball  as  he  loses  stride  to 
maintain  balance  (Fig.  63,  B).  A  player  may  be  legally  charged  from 
the  rear  only  when  obstructing  an  opponent. 
Uses:  To  take  the  ball  away  from  a  dribbler 

When  intentionally  obstructed  by  an  opponent 

Note:  Charging  formerly  was  used  to  force  the  goalkeeper 
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over  the  goal  line  when  he  had  possession  of  the  ball  in  front 
of  the  goal.  A  recent  rule  change  does  not  allow  players  to 
touch  the  goalie  when  he  has  the  ball. 


Fig.  63.  A,  Tackling.  B,  Charging. 


Tackling 

Tackling  requires  timing  and  judgment  because  it  is  the  ball  that 
is  tackled,  not  the  player.  The  ball  should  be  either  hooked  or  pushed 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  opponent's  path  during  dribbling,  or  blocked 
with  one  or  both  feet  when  the  opponent  is  trying  to  pass  or  start  drib- 
bling. Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  kicking  or  tripping  the  opponent, 
which  is  a  foul  penalized  by  a  direct  free  kick.  Often  the  effectiveness 
of  a  tackle  is  increased  by  combining  it  with  a  charge. 

When  rushing  from  directly  in  front  of  an  opponent  who  is  trying 
to  pass  or  control  a  ball,  use  either  a  two-legged  tackle  with  heels 
together,  toes  and  knees  spread,  knees  bent  and  body  well  forward, 
or  the  sole  of  one  foot  as  a  trap  with  the  leg  straight  in  front.  When 
using  the  two-legged  tackle,  follow  through  into  the  player  with  a 
shoulder  charge. 

When  approaching  from  the  side,  it  is  usually  best  to  use  a  one- 
legged  tackle.  The  inside  of  the  tackling  foot  is  placed  so  that  the  ball 
is  trapped  with  the  foot  and  leg.  The  upper  body  follows  through  in 
a  shoulder  charge  (Fig.  63,  A).  In  approaching  the  dribbler  from  the 
rear  at  any  angle,  the  one-legged  tackle  must  be  preceded  by  a  pivot 
taken  on  the  nontackling  leg,  in  order  to  place  the  foot  and  leg  in  a 
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position  to  effectively  trap  the  ball.  This  requires  getting  at  least  one- 
half  step  ahead  of  the  dribbler. 

It  is  also  effective  to  use  a  baseball  hook  slide  approaching  from 
the  side.  The  ball  is  kicked  with  the  extended  leg,  being  careful  not 
to  trip.  (This  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  tackle  and  should  be  used 
with  extreme  caution.) 

Uses:  To  gain  possession  of  the  ball 

To  break  up  a  scoring  play  before  it  is  set 

To  hurry  a  pass  or  a  shot  at  the  goal 

To  prevent  a  player  from  dribbling  around  you. 

Common  Faults  in  Charging  and  Tackling 

1.  Tripping  an  opponent 

correction  :  Play  the  ball  and  not  the  man.  Practice  watch- 
ing the  ball  and  playing  it  as  you  charge  or 
tackle. 

2.  Charging  too  violently 

correction:   Same  as  that  for  tripping  an  opponent. 

3.  Leaving  the  ground  while  charging 
correction:  Same  as  that  for  tripping  an  opponent. 

4.  Playing  the  man  instead  of  the  ball 
correction:   Same  as  that  for  tripping  an  opponent. 

OBSTRUCTING 

At  times  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  put  yourself  in  a  position  to 
obstruct  either  the  movement  or  the  vision  of  an  opponent.  This  can 
be  done  by  moving  in  close,  turning  your  back  and  moving  slowly, 
changing  direction  as  he  tries  to  go  around  you.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, it  is  legal  for  the  player  being  obstructed  to  charge  you  from 
behind. 

CHANGING  DIRECTION 

One  of  the  greatest  assets  a  soccer  player  can  possess  is  the  ability 
to  change  direction  while  moving  at  top  speed.  Even  from  a  standing 
position  the  ability  to  feint  one  way  and  go  another  is  important,  es- 
pecially when  controlling  the  ball  or  moving  into  a  position  to  receive 
a  pass.  A  front  or  back  pivot  may  give  you  the  one-step  advantage 
you  need  to  beat  an  opponent  to  the  ball. 

In  dribbling  around  an  opponent,  any  movement  of  the  feet,  legs, 
body  or  head  that  causes  him  to  move  in  the  wrong  direction  is  an 
effective  feint.  Using  split  vision,  so  as  to  see  both  the  ball  and  the 
opponent,  watch  for  a  weight  change  or  placement  of  the  feet  which 
puts  your  opponent  off  balance,  and  then  move  to  his  weak  side.  If 
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he  is  rushing  or  charging  in,  sidestep  his  charge  by  moving  the  ball 
and  yourself  to  your  right  as  his  left  foot  hits  the  ground,  or  vice 
versa. 

GOALKEEPING 

The  goalkeeper  must  develop  individual  skills  which  are  somewhat 
different  from  those  of  his  teammates.  He  needs  considerable  skill  in 
the  long  kicks  for  taking  goal  kicks  if  necessary  and  also  for  clearing 
the  goal.  In  addition,  he  needs  to  learn  to  use  his  hands,  legs  and 
body  in  protecting  the  goal.  He  must  possess  quick  reaction,  courage 
and  good  judgment.  He  must  be  alert,  and  be  able  to  think  quickly 
and  clearly  under  fire.  He  is  the  key  person  in  the  defense,  and  in 
many  games  his  play  will  mean  the  difference  between  winning  and 
losing. 

When  the  ball  moves  into  potential  scoring  territory,  the  goalkeeper 
should  assume  a  defensive  stance  just  in  front  of  the  goal.  (He  some- 
times comes  out  to  reduce  the  shooter's  angle.)  His  body  should  offer 
the  greatest  amount  of  protection  to  the  goal  in  relation  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ball  on  the  field.  His  weight  should  be  equally  distributed 
on  the  balls  of  his  feet,  approximately  shoulder  width  apart.  His 
knees  should  be  bent,  and  he  should  lean  forward  slightly  from  the 
waist.  His  hands  should  be  about  head  high  and  well  in  front  of  the 
body.  Palms  should  face  toward  the  ball,  and  his  fingers  and  wrists 
should  be  relaxed.  His  head  should  be  erect  with  eyes  concentrating 
on  the  ball.  He  must  be  ready  to  move  in  any  direction.  In  moving 
sidewards,  the  first  step  is  taken  with  the  foot  toward  the  direction  of 
movement.  This  is  to  prevent  crossing  of  the  feet  and  to  maintain 
proper  body  balance. 

The  goalkeeper  may  carry  or  dribble  the  ball  not  more  than  four 
steps.  Since  there  is  no  advantage  to  dribbling,  these  four  steps  should 
be  taken  while  holding  the  ball  securely.  The  steps  are  used  to  avoid 
a  charging  opponent  and  to  move  the  ball  away  from  in  front  of  the 
goal.  While  stepping,  the  goalkeeper  readies  the  ball  so  that  it  can  be 
quickly  passed  or  kicked. 

Catching 

On  a  clear  kick  the  goalkeeper  should  attempt  to  catch  the  ball 
whenever  possible  by  meeting  it  with  his  hands  and  drawing  it  into 
his  body  (Fig.  64).  Be  sure  the  hands  meet  the  ball  in  front  of  the 
body  and  give  with  it.  All  balls  caught  below  chest  height  should  be 
brought  into  the  stomach.  Balls  from  chest  to  head  high  should  be 
brought  into  the  chest.  Always  be  sure  the  body  is  between  the  ball 
and  the  goal. 
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When  fielding  a  low  or  rolling  ball  coming  directly  toward  him,  the 
goalkeeper  should  either  take  a  deep  knee  bend  with  heels  close  to- 
gether, arms  down  between  the  knees,  hands  well  in  front  (Fig.  64, 
A ) ,  or  kneel  on  one  knee  placed  well  to  the  side  leg  along  the  ground 
with  the  toe  behind  the  other  foot  (Fig.  64,  B) .  From  both  these  posi- 
tions the  ball  is  brought  into  the  stomach. 

When  moving  to  the  left  to  stop  a  low  ball,  drop  the  right  knee 
beside  the  left  heel  and  turn  the  upper  body  to  meet  the  ball  (Fig.  64, 

A  B  C 


Fig.  64^"  Goalkeeper  catching  ball. 

C).  Reverse  the  legs  when  moving  to  the  right.  On  all  crouching  or 
kneeling  stops  it  is  necessary  to  get  up  quickly  and  pass  or  punt  the 
ball  away  from  the  goal. 

Punching  and  Striking 

Balls  that  are  above  head  height  may  be  cleared  from  the  goal  by 
punching  when  there  is  no  time  to  catch  them.  Either  one  or  both 
fists  should  be  used,  with  the  wrists  in  line  with  the  arms.  Power  is 
derived  by  extending  the  elbows.  Balls  head  high  should  be  handled 
by  striking  them  with  the  side  of  the  clenched  fist.  Here  the  driving 
power  comes  from  the  forward  movement  of  the  arms. 

Deflecting 

Balls  driven  hard  at  the  goal  crossbar  or  uprights  should  be  de- 
flected, by  using  both  hands  if  possible,  so  that  they  will  pass  over 
the  crossbar  or  outside  the  goal  posts.  Momentum  will  carry  the  ball 
out  of  the  field  of  play,  and  so  it  is  just  necessary  to  deflect  the  ball's 
flight.  Never  deflect  the  ball  if  it  is  possible  to  handle  it  any  other 
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way,  since  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  a  corner  kick,  which  may  again 
place  the  ball  in  scoring  position. 

Throwing 

When  time  permits,  it  is  usually  best  to  use  the  baseball  throw  to 
a  teammate — usually  the  inside  forward,  near  the  sideline.  Throws 
should  be  kept  low  to  avoid  interception.  When  rushed  and  unable  to 
find  a  teammate,  throw  toward  the  sideline  anyway.  Use  the  four 
steps  allowed  to  dodge  or  feint  in  order  to  get  free  to  pass.  Be  sure 
to  stay  well  in  front  of  the  goal  line  so  as  not  to  put  the  ball  cross 
the  goal  line  while  bringing  it  back  to  pass. 

STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  SOCCER 

The  five  forward  line  players — the  two  outsides  or  wings,  two  in- 
sides  and  the  center  forward — are  primarily  offensive  players  and  as 
such  hold  the  major  responsibility  for  scoring.  Since  soccer  is  usually 
played  with  each  player  covering  a  certain  area,  or  zone,  the  two  out- 
side players  are  seldom  in  a  good  position  to  score.  Their  job  is  to 
bring  the  ball  down  the  field  and  to  center  it  so  that  another  player 
can  score.  The  two  insides  and  the  center  forward  should  be  fast,  ac- 
curate kickers  who  have  mastered  the  instep  kick  with  both  feet. 
Usually  the  inside  with  the  stronger  left  foot  will  play  on  the  left. 
These  three  players  do  most  of  the  scoring.  As  the  ball  is  centered 
from  the  wing,  the  opposite  outside  moves  in  toward  the  goal  and 
may  get  a  chance  to  score,  although  usually  the  angle  of  possibility 
is  not  very  good.  On  defense  the  insides  drop  back  deep  into  their 
half  of  the  field,  while  the  center  forward  and  wings  remain  near  the 
center  line. 

The  three  halfbacks  may  be  considered  the  second  line  of  offense 
and  the  first  line  of  defense.  Their  responsibilities  are  equally  divided, 
depending  on  which  team  has  possession  of  the  ball.  When  their  for- 
ward line  advances  with  the  ball,  the  three  halfbacks  follow  them  at  a 
distance  of  approximately  15  yards.  Their  first  job  on  offense  is  to 
center  the  ball  in  front  of  the  goal.  At  times  they  will  have  scoring 
opportunities  and  should  not  hesitate  to  take  them.  If  the  defense 
clears  the  ball  from  in  front  of  the  goal,  the  halfbacks  should  be  alert 
to  secure  the  ball  and  re-center  it  again.  The  center  half  is  one  of  the 
key  positions  on  the  team  and  requires  a  fast,  aggressive  player  who 
possesses  outstanding  stamina  and  skill. 

On  defense  the  halfbacks  should  join  the  fullbacks,  who  are  strictly 
defensive  players,  in  covering  the  five  men  on  the  opposing  forward 
line.  Usually  the  center  half  takes  the  center  forward,  and  the  right 
and  left  halfbacks  and  fullbacks  take  the  inside  and  outside  men,  as- 
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signments  being  made  in  accordance  with  the  attacking  team's  style 
of  play  and  the  skill  of  the  individual  players.  Usually  the  halfback 
can  cover  the  outside  with  the  fullback  taking  the  inside.  From  the 
inside  position  the  fullback  is  in  the  better  position  to  help  protect 
the  goal.  Some  coaches  send  the  fullback  out  to  meet  the  wing  if  he 
is  bringing  the  ball  down,  and  the  opposite  fullback  remains  in  front 
of  the  goal.  This  has  the  advantage  of  hurrying  the  wing  so  that  he 
cannot  make  a  good  centering  kick  and  provides  the  goalkeeper  with 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  play. 
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Fig.  65.  Goalkeeper's  positions  as  related  to  scoring  angle.  Note:  By  advancing 
toward  the  man  with  the  ball  the  goalie  reduces  the  angle  of  possible  shots,  thus 
reducing  scoring  potential. 


A  good  goalkeeper  should  be  able  to  anticipate  plays,  and  this 
quality  is  essential.  This  ability  may  be  strengthened  through  experi- 
ence in  games  and  practice.  As  the  ball  moves  in  relation  to  the  goal, 
the  keeper  must  change  his  position.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  from 
the  ball  to  each  goal  post  makes  an  angle  within  which  the  ball  must 
travel  to  enter  the  goal.  The  keeper  should  visualize  this  angle  and 
play  a  little  toward  the  shorter  line  rather  than  in  the  center  of  the 
angle  (see  Fig.  65).  This  is  important,  since  the  shorter  side  is  more 
vulnerable,  as  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  diagram  on  angle  of  possi- 
bilities. 

On  penalty  kicks  the  goalkeeper  plays  midway  between  the  goal 
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posts,  and  on  corner  kicks  should  play  near  the  far  goal  post  so  that 
all  scoring  shots  will  take  place  in  front  of  him.  He  can  move  forward 
to  cover  the  goal  as  play  develops.  When  a  dribbler  has  passed  the 
fullbacks  and  is  coming  in  alone,  the  goalkeeper  must  go  out  and 
meet  him.  This  hurries  his  shot  and  decreases  the  angle  of  shooting. 
At  all  other  times  when  the  goalkeeper  leaves  the  goal  to  play  the 
ball,  a  fullback  takes  his  place  on  a  prearranged  signal. 

Since  few  players  can  run  and  play  at  top  speed  for  the  full  length 
of  the  game  without  decreasing  efficiency,  there  must  be  intelligent 
expenditure  of  energy.  Players  must  learn  to  relax  and  rest  as  the  play 
moves  away  from  their  zones.  They  must  be  constantly  alert,  how- 
ever, since  play  changes  rapidly.  When  momentarily  relaxing,  the 
players  should  face  the  ball  and  follow  the  play  at  all  times. 

KICK-OFF  PLAYS 

The  purpose  of  kick-off  plays  is  to  keep  possession  of  the  ball  until 
it  can  be  centered  in  front  of  the  opponents'  goal,  from  which  position 
a  scoring  opportunity  may  develop.  Thus  any  play  that  will  put  the 
ball  in  front  of  the  goal  and  allow  your  best  kickers  to  meet  it  there 
is  a  good  play.  Three  standard  plays  are  illustrated  in  Figure  66. 

OFFENSIVE  TACTICS 

Soccer  is  a  zone  type  of  game,  and  all  players  stay  spread  and  play 
the  ball  only  when  it  enters  their  zone.  This  allows  for  passing  and 
team  play.  When  the  ball  is  in  scrimmage,  it  is  difficult  to  have  many 
set  plays,  since  the  same  situation  may  not  occur  more  than  once  in 
a  game.  For  this  reason  a  pattern  of  play  is  more  practical.  In  the 
conventional  pattern  of  play  the  forward  line  moves  so  as  to  re- 
semble a  W  (Fig.  67,  C).  When  the  opponents  have  the  ball  in  their 
offensive  half  of  the  field,  the  center  forward  and  outsides  remain  near 
the  center  line,  while  the  insides  penetrate  deeper  into  their  own  defen- 
sive territory  to  cover  the  halfbacks  (Fig.  67,  D).  With  this  formation 
a  type  of  fast  break  can  be  used  each  time  the  goalkeeper  handles  the 
ball  and  clears  the  goal.  The  goalkeeper  passes  to  the  right  halfback, 
who  takes  the  ball  quickly  up  field  until  he  draws  an  opponent,  and 
then  he  passes  to  the  right  wing,  who,  if  free,  dribbles  before  passing 
to  the  center  forward.  The  center  forward  then  works  with  the  wings 
and  insides  to  get  past  the  defending  fullbacks  for  a  shot  at  the  goal. 

Some  coaches  have  used  a  reverse  W  or  M  formation,  which  draws 
the  wings  and  center  forward  back  on  defense  to  cover  the  three  half- 
backs and  leaves  the  two  insides  near  the  centerline  (Fig.  67,  B).  This 
seems  to  be  a  more  powerful  defensive  maneuver,  but  may  lack  of- 
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Fig.  66.  Kick-off  plays.  A,  CF  to  RI  back  to  CHB,  who  centers  ball  downfield. 
Halfbacks  move  forward  with  line.  B,  CF  to  RI  to  RW,  who  dribbles  until  de- 
fense comes  out,  and  then  RW  centers  ball.  C,  CF  to  RI  to  CHB  to  RHB,  who 
dribbles  until  he  draws  an  opponent,  then  passes  to  RW,  who  centers  ball. 
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fensive  quick-breaking  power  unless  two  outstanding  offensive  play- 
ers are  assigned  to  the  inside  positions  who  can  outmaneuver  the 
fullbacks. 

DEFENSIVE  TACTICS 

Defense  is  based  on  regaining  control  of  the  ball  once  it  is  lost. 
Individual  defensive  skills  such  as  charging  and  tackling  are  used. 
Each  player  attempts  to  keep  his  own  opponent  from  receiving  a 
pass,  but  once  he  has  the  ball  he  should  be  rushed  to  prevent  him 
from  making  a  good  pass,  centering  the  ball  or  shooting  for  a  goal. 
Much  of  the  time  the  ball  is  not  clearly  in  the  possession  of  either 
team.  During  this  time  the  ball  should  be  kept  cleared  from  in  front 
of  the  goal  as  much  as  possible.  Fullbacks  should  be  careful  not  to 
screen  the  play  from  the  goalkeeper,  who  must  be  able  to  see  the  play 
at  all  times  if  he  is  to  prevent  scoring.  As  soon  as  possession  of  it  is 
gained,  the  ball  should  be  passed  to  the  center  forward  or  wings,  who 
are  waiting  near  the  center  of  the  field. 

STRATEGY  IN  CHOOSING  GOALS 

Before  the  game  starts,  the  captains  of  the  two  teams  flip  a  coin, 
and  the  winner  of  the  toss  has  his  choice  of  goals  or  may  elect  to  take 
the  first  kick-off.  While  there  is  some  advantage  in  kicking-off,  there 
are  many  more  advantages  to  choice  of  goals.  The  natural  elements 
must  be  carefully  considered  before  a  choice  is  made.  The  direction 
and  force  of  the  wind,  the  angle  of  the  sun  and  its  position  for  each 
succeeding  quarter  of  play  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  playing  area 
must  be  considered.  Most  teams  prefer  an  early  advantage  and  want 
the  wind  in  their  favor  during  the  first  and  third  quarters  while  they 
are  fresh  and  can  capitalize  on  this  opportunity. 

OFFICIATING  IN  SOCCER 

The  officials  of  a  regulation  soccer  game  include  one  or  two  ref- 
erees, assisted  by  two  official  timers,  an  official  scorer  and  two  lines- 
men. The  dual  referee  system  is  recommended.  Both  officials  have 
equal  authority  and  responsibility  in  the  calling  of  violations  and 
fouls.  When  two  referees  are  used,  they  change  ends  at  half  time  only. 
The  two  referees  cover  the  game  on  both  halves  of  the  field  with  each 
dropping  back  to  the  goal  line  on  his  own  end  and  calling  the  game 
from  out  in  front  on  the  opposite  end  (Fig.  68).  Usually  each  is  re- 
sponsible for  a  complete  touch  line  unless  this  is  delegated  to  lines- 
men. 
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REFEREE 

Before  the  game  is  started  the  referee  must  call  the  two  squads  to- 
gether and  warn  them  that  any  player  or  players  charging  the  goal- 
keeper violently  or  dangerously  will  be  removed  from  the  game  on 
the  first  offense.  This  constitutes  the  only  warning  to  be  given  on  this 
play. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  referees  starts  from  the  time  their  whistles 
signal  for  the  kick-off  until  the  game  is  completed.  During  this  time 
all  decisions  they  make  concerning  infractions  of  rules  are  final  as  far 
as  the  result  of  the  game  is  concerned.  They  should,  however,  refrain 


Fig.  68.  Field  coverage — two  officials. 

from  penalizing  in  cases  where  by  so  doing  they  would  be  giving  ad- 
vantage to  the  offending  team.  For  example  an  offensive  forward  is 
fouled,  but  keeps  possession  of  the  ball.  To  call  a  foul  in  this  case 
would  actually  penalize  the  offense. 

The  referees  handle  the  game  in  accordance  with  the  official  rules, 
calling  fouls,  misconduct,  violations,  penalties  and  off  sides  and  indi- 
cating to  the  scorer  when  a  goal  is  made.  The  blowing  of  a  whistle 
indicates  that  the  game  may  be  started  or  that  play  may  be  resumed 
by  kicking  the  ball.  Play  is  stopped  by  the  blowing  of  the  whistle.  The 
referee  should  designate  the  team  awarded  a  free  kick  by  pointing  in 
the  direction  the  ball  will  be  put  in  play.  Any  ball  touching  the  ref- 
erees or  linesmen  in  the  field  of  play  is  dead.  The  ball  is  put  in  play 
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by  a  drop  ball  at  the  point  where  the  infraction  occured.  If  the  game 
has  been  temporarily  suspended,  it  should  be  re-started  by  a  drop  ball 
between  two  opposing  players.  The  players  may  not  play  the  ball  until 
it  touches  the  ground.  A  goal  may  be  scored  direct  from  a  drop  ball. 

TIMER 

There  should  be  one  official  timer  from  each  team.  The  two  timers 
shall  use  one  stopclock,  or  stopwatch,  that  must  be  visible  at  all  times 
to  both  timers.  They  are  responsible  for  keeping  track  of  playing  time 
and  time  between  periods.  They  take  time  out  only  when  signaled  to 
do  so  by  the  referees.  They  signal  the  referee  when  a  substitution  is 
to  be  made.  This  is  done  only  when  the  ball  is  dead. 

LINESMEN 

The  linesmen's  duty  is  to  cover  the  length  of  the  field  just  outside 
the  touchline  and  to  indicate  when  the  ball  has  left  the  playing  field 
and  which  side  is  entitled  to  the  kick-in,  goal  kick  or  corner  kick. 

SCORER 

The  scorer  records  the  goals  when  indicated  by  the  referees  and 
makes  sure  that  both  teams  are  in  agreement  as  to  the  final  game 
score. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  IN  TEACHING  SOCCER 
SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

The  first  class  period  of  soccer  should  be  devoted  mainly  to  or- 
ganization and  orientation.  Stress  should  be  placed  on  safety  factors 
such  as  proper  warming-up,  the  use  of  shin  guards  and  the  kind  of 
shoes  to  be  worn.  With  groups  that  have  played  soccer  before  it  may 
be  necessary  only  to  point  out  any  new  rules  or  rule  changes,  while 
with  new  groups  a  more  thorough  coverage  of  the  rules  will  be  neces- 
sary. 

The  first  few  periods  should  be  devoted  primarily  to  the  practice  of 
basic  individual  skills.  Drills  should  be  used  that  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  passing,  kicking,  heading  and  trapping.  These  drills  may  be 
presented  in  the  form  of  modified  games  in  order  to  motivate  players, 
but  be  careful  that  the  nature  of  the  competition  does  not  defeat  the 
purpose  of  developing  skills  in  a  game  fundamental.  As  skill  is  gained, 
greater  emphasis  can  be  put  on  opposition  and  competition,  and  part 
of  each  period  should  be  devoted  to  a  regular  soccer  game. 

Use  all  the  soccer  balls  you  have  available  for  class  work,  and  di- 
vide the  class  into  that  many  groups.  The  smaller  the  group,  the  more 
opportunity  each  player  will  have  for  practice.  Keep  drills  short, 
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snappy  and  interesting  to  maintain  enthusiasm  at  a  high  level.  At 
times  all  groups  may  be  working  on  one  drill;  at  other  times  they  may 
be  working  on  different  drills. 

There  is  value  in  having  each  player  learn  the  skills  of  all  posi- 
tions, but  after  a  brief  introduction  each  player  should  concentrate  on 
mastering  the  skills  of  one  or  two  positions.  This  necessitates  playing 
the  same  position  most  of  the  time  during  scrimmage  sessions. 

Usually  each  class  will  have  a  few  good  offensive  players  and  a  few 
good  defensive  players.  Good  teamwork  and  competition  may  be  se- 
cured by  placing  the  good  offensive  linemen  together  on  one  team  and 
the  good  defensive  halves  and  fullbacks  on  the  other  team.  This  often 
leads  to  a  better  game  than  dividing  them  up  between  the  teams. 

Stress  passing  rather  than  dribbling,  and  encourage  players  to  con- 
trol the  ball  before  kicking  if  possible.  A  poor  or  hurried  kick  often 
results  in  loss  of  the  ball  to  the  other  team. 

On  rainy  days  blackboard  talks  on  rules,  team  play  and  strategy 
are  recommended.  Tackling,  charging,  dribbling,  heading,  trapping 
and  kicking  can  be  demonstrated,  practiced  and  learned  indoors.  Ex- 
planations and  demonstrations  of  off-sides,  kick-off  plays,  out-of- 
bounds  and  other  elements  of  team  play  can  be  worked  out  and 
practiced  indoors.  Many  soccer  lead-up  games,  such  as  line  soccer, 
can  be  used  indoors  to  provide  activity,  to  maintain  interest  and  to 
promote  skill. 

Since  enjoyment  in  playing  soccer  increases  as  the  playing  ability 
improves,  and  since  the  skills  are  such  as  to  require  a  great  deal  of 
practice,  it  is  recommended  that  classwork  be  presented  on  a  concen- 
trated unit  basis  rather  than  only  as  an  occasional  or  once-a-week 
activity. 

SAFETY  IN  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING  SOCCER 

Soccer  does  not  have  a  high  accident  rate,  and  many  of  the  com- 
mon injuries  may  be  prevented  by  good  leadership.  The  following 
principles  are  helpful  in  reducing  injuries. 

1.  Always  warm  up  prior  to  any  vigorous  kicking  to  prevent  sore 
and  injured  leg  muscles. 

2.  Strict  observance  of  the  charging  and  tackling  rules  will  elimi- 
nate, or  at  least  discourage,  illegal  and  dangerous  bodily  contact. 

3.  Good  officiating  for  scrimmages  and  games  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide proper  player  protection. 

4.  Heading  of  any  ball  below  chin  height  should  be  forbidden. 
Stress  meeting  the  ball  high  in  the  air  to  reduce  the  shock  of  contact. 

5.  When  soccer  shoes  are  used,  shin  guards  should  be  required  of 
all  players,  and  cleats  should  be  carefully  checked  before  each  class. 
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(Line  up  the  players  in  two  rows  with  backs  to  each  other.  Ask  each 
player  to  raise  his  right  foot  backward.  Walk  up  between  the  players, 
checking  each  shoe.  Return,  checking  the  left  shoe. ) 

6.  Teach  the  players  to  wrap  weak  ankles,  and  be  sure  that  shoes 
are  properly  laced.  If  shoes  have  no  instep  support,  wrap  the  laces 
around  the  instep  before  tying  in  back. 

7.  Use  clean,  proper-fitting  socks.  (Two  pairs  will  help  to  prevent 
blisters.) 

8.  Be  sure  the  playing  area  is  free  of  holes,  rocks  or  other  danger- 
ous obstructions. 

9.  Encourage  the  use  of  metal  cup  supporters. 

MAJOR  TOPICS  IN  TEACHING  SOCCER 

In  teaching  soccer  it  is  necessary  to  present  the  basic  kicks,  traps 
and  heading  in  the  first  three  or  four  class  periods  so  that  scrimmage 
can  be  started  early  to  maintain  interest.  A  suggested  listing  of  the 
order  for  presenting  major  topics  follows: 

1.  Brief  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  playing  soccer 

2.  Discussion  of  equipment;  its  use  and  care 

3.  General  description  of  the  game 

4.  Safety  in  playing  and  teaching  soccer 

5.  Fundamentals  and  rules  of  soccer: 

a.  Dribbling 

b.  Short  kicks 

c.  Long  kicks 

d.  Trapping 

e.  Heading 

f.  Charging 

g.  Tackling 

h.  Marking  or  guarding 

6.  Off  side 

7.  Team  play 

8.  Strategy: 

a.  Offensive 

b.  Defensive 

9.  Officiating  in  soccer 

10.  Evaluation  of  progress  in  playing  the  game. 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  SOCCER  TEACHING 

Success  in  soccer  teaching,  like  any  other  teaching,  is  measured  by 
determining  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  are  met.  Interest  can 
be  determined  by  the  attitude  and  enthusiasm  shown  in  class  and  by 
the  amount  of  participation  outside  of  class  during  free  play  periods 
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and  intramurals.  Knowledge  can  be  easily  measured  by  means  of  a 
paper  and  pencil  test,  and  skill  in  individual  fundamentals  may  be 
tested  by  setting  up  simple  skill  tests  based  on  kicking,  trapping, 
heading,  ball  handling  and  tackling.  Quality  of  team  play  requires 
more  subjective  judgment  during  actual  game  situations. 

When  objectives  dealing  with  specific  behavior  are  sought,  the 
evaluation  becomes  more  difficult.  First  it  is  necessary  to  define  the 
objectives  in  terms  of  behavior  patterns  so  as  to  know  specifically 
what  is  to  be  achieved.  Next,  ways  must  be  found  to  collect  evidence 
concerning  behavior  so  that  it  can  be  classified,  analyzed  and  ap- 
praised. 

Thus  it  seems  that  a  combination  of  objective  scores  and  anecdotes 
coupled  with  subjective  judgment  gives  a  rather  satisfactory  means  of 
determining  the  success  of  a  soccer  program.  Obviously  the  win  and 
loss  record  is  a  measure  of  achievement  for  the  team  as  a  whole. 

Recently  standards  for  the  corner  kick,  instep  kick  for  distance, 
dribble,  instep  kick  from  bounce  (distance)  and  toe  kick  for  distance 
have  been  established  for  boys  in  grades  seven  to  twelve.* 

GLOSSARY  OF  SOCCER  TERMS 

Angle  of  Possibility.  The  angle  formed  by  two  imaginary  lines  drawn  from  the 

ball  to  the  two  goal  posts.  The  ball  must  travel  within  this  area  to  score  a  goal. 
Back  Up.  To  support  a  teammate  by  playing  behind  him. 
Backs.  The  halfbacks  and  fullbacks. 

Beat.  To  gain  an  advantage  by  outmaneuvering  an  opponent. 
Center.  To  kick  the  ball  near  the  center  of  the  field  and  in  front  of  the  goal. 
Center  Circle.  A  circle  with  a  radius  of  10  yards  drawn  in  the  exact  center  of  the 

playing  area. 
Center  Line.  A  straight  line  connecting  the  two  touch  lines  dividing  the  field 

into  two  equal  parts. 
Charge.  To  unbalance  an  opponent  by  hitting  him  with  the  shoulder. 
Clear.  To  move  the  ball  away  from  in  front  of  the  goal. 
Cleats.  Leather  or  rubber  projections  from  the  sole  of  the  shoe  that  must  not  be 

longer  than  %  inch  and  at  least  y2  inch  in  diameter. 
Corner  Area.  The  area  within  a  quarter  circle  with  a  radius  of  1  yard,  drawn 

inside  the  field  of  play  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 
Corner  Flag.  A  bright-colored  flag  on  a  post  not  less  than  5  feet  high  placed  at 

each  corner  of  the  field. 
Corner  Kick.  A  direct  free  kick  taken  by  the  offensive  team  from  within  the 

corner  area. 
Cover.  To  play  a  man  not  in  possession  of  the  ball. 
Cross.  To  kick  or  head  a  ball  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other. 
Crossbar.  The  horizontal  wooden  bar  on  the  goal. 
Direct  Free  Kick.  A  place  kick  from  which  a  goal  may  be  scored. 
Dribbling.  To  advance  the  ball  while  retaining  possession  of  it.  Usually  the  ball 

is  kept  within  one  stride. 

*  New  York  State  Physical  Education  Standards  Project.  Standards  Manual 
for  Football,  Soccer  and  Softball  Skills,  pp.  20-27. 
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Drop  Ball.  A  means  of  putting  the  ball  in  play  when  a  free  kick  is  not  called  for. 

The  ball  is  dropped  to  the  ground  by  the  referee  between  two  players  who 

may  kick  it  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  ground. 
Goal  Area.  An  area  directly  in  front  of  the  goal,  20  yards  wide  and  extending 

6  yards  into  the  field  of  play. 
Goalkeeper.  The  player  who  may  handle  the  ball  within  the  penalty  area  to  pre- 
vent a  score. 
Goal  Kick.  A  free  kick  taken  by  the  defensive  team  within  that  half  of  the  goal 

area  nearest  to  where  the  ball  crossed  the  goal  line.  The  ball  must  be  kicked 

into  the  field  of  play  beyond  the  penalty  area. 
Goal  Line.  The  line  marking  the  ends  of  the  field  on  which  the  goal  is  placed. 
Goal  Net.  Nets  attached  to  the  posts,  crossbars,  and  ground  behind  the  goals. 
Half -Volley  Kick.  A  kick  taken  just  as  the  ball  leaves  the  ground  after  a  bounce. 
Hands.  Playing  the  ball  with  any  part  of  the  arms  or  hands;  this  does  not  apply 

to  the  goalkeeper. 
Head.  To  play  the  ball  by  means  of  the  head. 

Holding.  Retarding  an  opponent's  movements  by  using  arms  or  hands. 
Indirect  Free  Kick.  A  place  kick  from  which  a  goal  may  not  be  scored  until  the 

ball  is  touched  by  another  player. 
Instep  Kick.  A  kick  in  which  the  ball  is  met  by  the  instep  of  the  kicking  foot. 
Kick-off.  An  indirect  free  kick  used  to  put  the  ball  in  play  at  the  beginning  of 

each  quarter  and  after  a  goal  is  scored. 
Lead.  To  pass  the  ball  ahead  of  a  moving  receiver  so  that  he  can  receive  it  on  the 

run. 
Linesmen.  Officials  who  indicate  when  a  ball  has  left  the  field  of  play  by  crossing 

a  touch  or  goal  line. 
Loft.  To  raise  the  ball  into  the  air. 

Mark.  To  cover  a  man  so  closely  that  he  is  unable  to  play  the  ball. 
Obstructing.  To  retard  the  progress  of  an  opponent  by  remaining  in  the  path  he 

wished  to  follow. 
Off  Side.  When  a  player's  team  is  in  possession  of  the  ball  in  the  opponents'  half 

of  the  field  and  he  is  ahead  of  the  ball  with  less  than  two  opponents  between 

him  and  the  goal. 
On  Side.  When  a  player  is  eligible  to  play  the  ball. 
Pass.  To  kick,  throw  or  head  the  ball  to  another  player. 
Penalty  Area.  That  portion  of  the  playing  field  directly  in  front  of  each  goal, 

bounded  by  lines  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  goal  line  1 8  yards  out  from  each 

goal  post  and  18  yards  into  the  playing  field. 
Penalty  Kick.  A  direct  free  kick  taken  from  the  penalty  mark. 
Penalty  Mark.  A  mark  drawn  directly  in  front  of  each  goal  12  yards  from  the 

goal  line. 
Play  Opponent  Off-Side.  The  defense  moves  away  from  the  goal  so  that  an 

opponent  who  is  ahead  of  the  ball  becomes  off  side. 
Punt.  To  kick  a  ball  with  the  instep  as  it  is  dropped  from  the  hands. 
Save.  To  prevent  a  goal  by  stopping  the  ball  or  clearing  the  goal. 
Scoring  Chance.  A  kick  at  the  goal  from  within  scoring  distance. 
Screen.  To  obstruct  an  opponent's  view  of  the  ball. 
Set  Up.  To  kick  the  ball  in  the  air  so  that  it  will  land  in  front  of  the  opponents' 

goal. 
Stance.  The  position  of  a  player's  feet. 

Strong  Foot.  The  foot  with  which  a  player  can  do  his  best  kicking. 
Tackle.  Taking  the  ball  away  from  an  opponent  by  the  use  of  the  feet. 
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Touchline.  The  side  boundary  lines  of  the  playing  field. 

Trap.  To  stop  and  control  a  moving  ball. 

Volley.  To  kick  a  ball  that  is  in  the  air. 

Weak  Foot.  The  foot  with  which  a  player  has  the  least  kicking  skill. 

Wing  Halfbacks.  The  right  and  left  halfbacks. 

Wings.  The  common  name  of  the  forwards  nearest  the  sideline. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1.  The  game  of  soccer  was  invented  by  the  Romans. 

2.  Soccer  was  played  in  American  colleges  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

3.  The  horizontal  crossbar  of  the  goal  must  be  made  of  wood  or  covered  with 
wood. 

4.  Movable  goals  are  considered  regulation  for  official  game  play. 

5.  Goal  nets  should  be  pegged  tightly  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  play  of 
the  goalkeeper. 

6.  Shoe  cleats  may  exceed  XA  inch  in  length  if  they  have  a  diameter  greater 
than  Vi  inch. 

7.  The  best  type  of  shin  guard  is  one  that  will  concentrate  a  blow  and  not 
allow  it  to  be  distributed  along  the  whole  leg. 

8.  A  soccer  ball  that  becomes  wet  during  a  game  and  exceeds  the  regulation 
16  ounces  must  be  replaced  by  another  ball. 

9.  In  a  regulation  game  only  five  substitutions  and  three  re-substitutions  are 
allowed. 

10.  A  legal  kick-off  is  one  in  which  the  ball  is  kicked  forward  at  least  27 
inches. 

11.  A  team  making  an  improper  kick-off  is  penalized  by  awarding  the  op- 
ponents a  free  kick. 

12.  A  player  can  never  be  off  side  when  an  opponent  has  last  played  the  ball. 

13.  For  a  goal  kick,  the  ball  must  be  kicked  forward  beyond  the  penalty  area. 

14.  If  a  defensive  player  is  the  last  man  to  touch  the  ball  before  it  crosses  the 
goal  line,  outside  the  goal,  an  offensive  player  puts  the  ball  in  play  by  a  goal 
kick. 

15.  The  inside-of-the-foot  kick  is  used  for  most  shots  taken  at  the  goal. 

16.  The  power  of  the  instep  kick  is  supplied  by  the  knee  extensors  rather 
than  the  hip  flexors. 

17.  A  ball  is  volleyed  when  it  is  kicked  while  not  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

18.  Any  ball  approaching  a  player  chest  high  or  above  should  be  played  by 
heading. 

19.  It  is  never  legal  to  charge  an  opponent  from  behind. 

20.  Obstruction  is  illegal  and  penalized  by  a  direct  free  kick. 

21.  When  time  permits,  it  is  best  for  the  goalkeeper  to  throw  or  pass  the  ball 
to  a  teammate  in  order  to  clear  the  goal. 

22.  A  good  wing  player  will  score  often  because  of  his  strategic  position  in  the 
offense. 

23.  The  purpose  of  a  kick-off  play  is  to  keep  possession  of  the  ball  until  it  can 
be  centered  in  front  of  the  opponents'  goal. 

24.  The  team  winning  the  toss  prior  to  starting  a  game  usually  profits  most 
by  choice  of  goal  rather  than  kicking  off. 

25.  Even  on  the  hottest  days  a  warm-up  is  recommended  before  hard  or  long 
kicks  are  attempted. 
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REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  How  do  you  maintain  class  interest  in  soccer  during  the  time  devoted  to 
development  of  individual  player  skill? 

2.  Why  is  soccer  so  popular  in  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  and  so 
little  known  here? 

3.  How  would  you  make  the  fullback  assignments  on  defense  if  the  opposing 
team  were  using  the  reverse  W  or  M  formation  of  attack? 

4.  Explain  offensive  strategy  in  soccer. 

5.  List  and  describe  briefly  the  different  kicks  used  in  soccer. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  game  of  softball  as  we  know  it  today  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  com- 
bination of  names  and  games.  It  has  been  called  kitten  ball,  play- 
ground ball,  mush  ball,  diamond  ball,  indoor,  indoor-outdoor,  and 
many  other  names.  Likewise,  innumerable  sets  of  rules  have  gov- 
erned its  play  in  different  areas  and  at  different  times  during  the 
course  of  its  development. 

The  exact  origin  is  not  clearly  established,  but  the  game  is  be- 
lieved to  have  started  in  Chicago  in  1887.  The  game  of  indoor  base- 
ball, in  which  a  larger  ball  and  smaller  bat  were  used  than  in  our 
national  pastime,  caught  on  quickly  and  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
outdoor  playground.  In  1908  an  organization  called  the  National 
Amateur  Playground  Ball  Association  of  the  United  States  was 
formed,  with  national  representation,  a  printed  official  handbook,  and 
plans  for  intercity  competition.  Although  this  national  organization 
was  not  effective  in  promoting  the  game  or  in  achieving  uniformity  of 
rules,  the  game  itself  spread  rapidly  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

By  1923  the  confusion  over  names  and  rules  prompted  the  Na- 
tional Recreation  Congress  to  appoint  a  committee  which  finally 
agreed  on,  and  published,  a  set  of  official  rules.  In  1933  and  1934  this 
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committee  was  enlarged  to  include  representatives  from  several  na- 
tional organizations,  and  its  name  was  changed  to  the  current  title  of 
the  International  Joint  Rules  committee  on  softball.  The  official  name 
of  softball  was  adopted  in  1932.*  Today,  general  recognition  is  given 
to  the  Amateur  Softball  Association  of  America  as  the  organization 
which  conducts  state  and  national  competitions. 

After  the  rules  were  finally  standardized,  the  game  passed  through 
an  era  in  which  its  defensive  phase  was  more  powerful  than  its  of- 
fensive. Pitching  styles  and  deliveries  took  the  spotlight,  with  hitting 
and  base  running  forced  into  the  background.  As  a  result,  spectator 
interest  dropped  off  considerably.  Several  rule  changes  have  been 
initiated  in  the  past  decade  to  offset  this  tendency.  The  short-center 
fielder  was  eliminated,  and  the  pitching  distance  was  lengthened  to 
46  feet.  These  changes,  together  with  those  permitting  bunting,  run- 
ning on  a  dropped  third  strike,  taking  first  when  hit  by  a  pitch,  and 
advancing  to  any  base  on  a  passed  ball  or  wild  pitch,  have  helped  to 
promote  the  offensive  phase  of  the  game. 

Some  indication  of  the  present  popularity  of  softball  can  be  gained 
from  the  Amateur  Softball  Association  estimate  of  more  than  5,- 
000,000  active  players  participating  annually.  Sporting  goods  manu- 
facturers estimate  that  over  20  million  dollars  are  spent  annually  for 
this  sport,  f 

VALUES  OF  SOFTBALL 

Softball  avoids  one  of  the  chief  criticisms  levelled  at  baseball — the 
length  of  time  required  to  complete  a  game.  Games  usually  average 
about  an  hour  in  length,  although  sometimes  they  are  considerably 
shorter.  Thus  more  games  may  be  played  in  a  given  time  than  is  pos- 
sible in  baseball. 

In  addition,  a  smaller  playing  area  is  needed  for  softball,  which 
permits  participation  in  areas  where  baseball  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Night  softball  has  become  extremely  popular  in  the  past  few  years. 
Since  games  require  less  time  and  space,  they  make  an  ideal  recre- 
ational activity  from  both  a  spectator  and  a  player  point  of  view. 

The  game  may  be  played  by  both  sexes,  separately  or  on  a  co- 
recreational  basis.  In  addition,  its  enjoyment  is  not  limited  to  any 
particular  age  group,  as  shown  by  the  popularity  of  "over  forty" 
leagues  as  well  as  playground  leagues. 

Equipment  is  inexpensive  when  consideration  is  taken  of  the  num- 

*  A.  T.  Noren:  Softball.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1940,  p.  ix. 
t  F.  G.  Menke:  The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Sports.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company,  1947,  p.  885. 
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ber  of  persons  enjoying  its  use.  Indeed,  although  not  recommended  in 
organized  softball  leagues,  it  is  possible  for  the  game  to  be  played 
with  just  a  bat  and  ball,  eliminating  entirely,  or  improvising,  all  other 
equipment. 

Finally,  the  carry-over  value  of  softball  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
One  need  only  look  at  the  popularity  of  the  sport  today  to  realize  the 
worth  of  including  it  in  the  school  program.  Softball  has  become 
recognized  universally  as  an  ideal  picnic  or  outing  game.  It  is  played 
extensively  in  industrial  leagues  and  city  recreation  programs. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 
PERSONAL  EQUIPMENT 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  only  essential  equipment  for  softball  is  a 
bat  and  a  ball.  All  the  desirable  outcomes  of  play  can  be  secured  with 
just  this  equipment,  although  in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  or  in 
league  play,  complete  personal  uniforms  are  worn.  This  equipment 
includes  a  glove  or  mitt,  spiked  shoes,  athletic  supporter,  softball 
shirt,  pants  and  a  cap. 

Official  rules  allow  gloves  to  be  worn  by  any  player,  but  only  the 
catcher  and  first  baseman  may  use  mitts.  Top  lacing,  webbing  or 
other  devices  between  the  thumb  and  body  of  any  glove  or  mitt  must 
not  be  more  than  4  inches  long. 

The  official  spiked  softball  shoe  is  the  same  as  the  baseball  shoe, 
with  the  length  of  the  spikes  limited  to  %  inch  from  the  sole  or  heel 
of  the  shoe.  Track  spikes  and  golf  spikes  are  illegal  and  highly  dan- 
gerous. Rubber-soled  shoes  or  sneakers  are  often  worn,  but  they  re- 
duce ability  to  start,  stop  and  turn  quickly. 

An  athletic  supporter  is  recommended  for  participants  in  softball. 

The  cap  is  an  item  of  equipment  often  regarded  as  unnecessary  by 
many  players.  However,  its  usefulness  is  well  established  in  shading 
the  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  daytime  and  from  overhead 
lights  at  night.  In  addition,  it  adds  to  the  general  appearance  of  a 
team. 

The  rules  require  the  catcher  to  wear  a  mask.  Also,  many  catchers 
desire  protection  beyond  that  afforded  by  the  athletic  supporter.  Vari- 
ous types  of  metal  cups  and  other  devices  are  available  in  sporting 
goods  stores  to  fill  this  need. 

GENERAL  PLAYING  EQUIPMENT 

Bats,  balls,  bases,  uniforms  and  masks  are  usually  furnished  by  the 
schools  or  sponsoring  organizations.  Bats  must  not  exceed  34  inches 
in  length  or  2%  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest  part.  A  safety  grip 
of  cork,  tape  or  composition  material  may  cover  not  less  than  10 
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inches  or  more  than  15  inches  of  the  handle.  Balls  may  not  be  less 
than  11%  inches  or  more  than  12%  inches  in  circumference  and 
must  not  weigh  less  than  6  ounces  or  more  than  6%  ounces.  Raised 
out-seam  balls  are  illegal.  Bases  other  than  home  plate  must  be  15 
inches  square,  and  made  of  canvas  or  other  suitable  material.  When 
budgets  are  limited,  home-made  bases  of  old  fire  hose  riveted  to- 
gether will  serve  adequately. 

PROPER  CARE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Gloves  and  mitts  should  be  cleaned  and  oiled  as  frequently  as 
necessary  to  maintain  their  suppleness  and  softness.  This  practice 
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Fig.  69.  Softball  field. 


helps  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  glove  as  well  as  to  increase  its  effec- 
tiveness. Saddle  soap  is  recommended  for  cleaning  purposes,  and 
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either  vegetable  or  mineral  oil  will  serve  best  to  keep  the  glove  soft 
and  flexible.  Contrary  to  general  practice,  gloves  should  never  be 
thrown  on  the  ground,  since  dirt  acts  as  an  abrasive  and  shortens  their 
life. 

Shoes  should  also  be  cleaned  and  oiled  frequently,  especially  after 
playing  on  a  muddy  or  dusty  field.  The  use  of  a  pitcher's  toe  plate  is 
essential  to  prevent  damaging  the  shoe  as  the  pitcher  strides  in  his 
delivery. 

Bases  should  be  taken  up  immediately  after  conclusion  of  a  game 
or  practice  and  stored  in  a  dry  room  to  avoid  excessive  dampness. 

All  equipment  exposed  to  moisture  should  be  wiped  dry  imme- 
diately. This  is  especially  true  of  bats,  since  wet  bat  handles  present 
a  safety  hazard.  Bats  should  never  be  used  for  hitting  stones  or  driv- 
ing in  base  stakes.  Bats  are  usually  best  transported  in  a  bag  of  heavy 
canvas  or  similar  waterproofed  material. 

PLAYING  AREA  AND  FACILITIES 

The  dimensions  and  layout  of  the  playing  field  are  standardized 
(Fig.  69).  The  playing  field  must  have  a  clear  and  unobstructed  area 
within  a  radius  of  200  feet  from  home  plate  between  the  foul  lines. 
Outside  the  foul  lines  and  between  the  home  plate  and  the  backstop 
there  should  be  an  unobstructed  area  not  less  than  25  feet  in  width. 
Whenever  backstops,  fences,  bleachers,  vehicles  or  other  obstructions 
are  permitted  within  the  prescribed  area,  special  ground  rules  may  be 
drawn  up  to  establish  other  limits  to  the  playing  field. 

THE  GAME  OF  SOFTBALL 
HOW  TO  PLAY  SOFTBALL* 

Softball  is  a  game  between  two  teams  of  nine  players.  The  team 
members  are  designated  as  pitcher  and  catcher,  called  the  battery; 
first  baseman,  second  baseman,  shortstop,  and  third  baseman,  called 
the  infielders;  left,  center,  and  right  fielder,  called  the  outfielders.  The 
position  each  player  occupies  on  the  field  is  explained  in  the  section 
on  Fundamentals  of  Softball  (p.  194). 

The  teams  alternate  between  at  bat  and  in  the  field.  When  each 
team  has  been  at  bat  and  in  the  field  once,  an  inning  has  been  played. 
There  are  seven  innings  in  a  game. 

When  a  team  is  at  bat,  the  first  batter  stands  in  either  of  the  bat- 
ter's boxes  (depending  on  whether  he  is  right-  or  left-handed).  The 
pitcher  of  the  team  in  the  field  throws  the  ball  with  an  underhand  de- 

*  Viola  Mitchell:  Softball  for  Girls.  New  York,  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company, 
1943. 
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livery  to  the  catcher  of  the  team  in  the  field,  who  is  standing  in  the 
designated  area  behind  home  plate. 

The  plate  umpire  stands  immediately  behind  the  catcher  and  calls 
out  whether  each  pitch  is  a  strike  or  ball.  If  the  ball  passes  over  any 
part  of  home  plate,  before  touching  the  ground,  at  a  height  between 
the  batter's  shoulders  and  knees,  it  is  a  strike.  It  is  also  a  strike  if  the 
batter  swings  at  a  pitch  and  misses,  or  if  he  hits  a  foul  ball  which  is 
not  caught  on  the  fly,  unless  he  already  has  two  strikes.  The  pitch  is 
called  a  ball  if  it  does  not  pass  over  home  plate  in  the  designated  area, 
and  is  not  swung  at  by  the  batter. 

Should  the  batter  hit  a  pitched  ball  so  that  it  lands  and  remains 
outside  the  area  bounded  by  the  line  from  home  plate  to  third  base 
and  from  home  plate  to  first  base,  or  on  extension  of  these  lines,  it  is 
called  a  foul  ball.  A  fair  ball  is  one  which  lands  or  is  fielded  within 
this  area. 

The  batter  is  out  if  three  strikes  are  called  on  him,  or  if  he  hits  a 
fair  ball  and  fails  to  reach  first  base  before  the  ball  is  held  by  a  fielder 
who  is  touching  first  base,  or  if  he  is  tagged  by  a  player  with  the  ball 
before  he  reaches  first,  or  if  he  hits  a  fly  ball  caught  by  a  fielder  before 
it  touches  the  ground. 

The  batter  becomes  a  base  runner  when  four  balls  have  been  called 
by  the  umpire;  when  he  hits  a  fair  ball;  when  three  strikes  are  called 
and  the  catcher  drops  the  ball,  except  when  first  base  is  occupied  with 
less  than  two  out;*  or  when  he  is  struck  by  a  pitched  ball,  provided 
he  makes  an  attempt  to  avoid  being  hit.  The  base  runner  then  takes 
first  base — he  may  steal  as  many  additional  bases  as  possible  without 
being  put  out.  He  is  put  out  if  he  is  touched  by  the  ball  held  in  the 
hand  of  a  fielder  while  he  is  between  bases. 

He  may  also  be  put  out  on  a  force  play  by  a  fielder  who  touches 
the  base  while  holding  the  ball.  A  player  is  forced  to  advance  when  a 
runner  comes  from  behind  him  to  the  base  which  he  is  occupying. 
For  example,  a  runner  on  first  base  may  be  forced  at  second  base  if 
the  batter  hits  a  fair  ball,  which  is  not  caught  on  the  fly,  and  a  fielder 
holding  the  ball  touches  second  base  before  the  runner  from  first  base 
reaches  that  point. 

When  the  first  batter  on  the  team  at  bat  has  been  put  out  (retired) 
or  reaches  base  safely,  the  second  batter  comes  to  bat.  The  players 
continue  to  bat  in  turn  until  they  have  made  a  total  of  three  outs  in 
the  inning,  at  which  time  they  go  in  the  field,  and  their  opponents 
come  to  bat. 

When  a  base  runner  completes  the  circuit  of  the  bases  and  touches 
home  plate,  a  run  is  scored  for  his  team.  The  team  with  the  greater 

*  This  is  an  automatic  out  because  first  base  is  occupied. 
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number  of  runs  at  the  end  of  seven  innings  is  the  winner.  If  the  score 
is  tied  at  the  end  of  seven  innings,  play  is  continued  until  the  team 
batting  first  has  more  runs  than  the  other  at  the  end  of  a  complete 
inning,  or  the  team  batting  last  is  one  run  ahead.  If  the  team  which 
bats  last  in  the  seventh  inning  is  already  leading,  it  does  not  bat  in 
that  inning,  since  the  game  is  already  won. 

SLOW-PITCHING  SOFTBALL 

During  recent  years  a  game  of  slow-pitching  softball  has  come  into 
popularity,  especially  in  industrial  areas.  The  major  differences  be- 
tween this  game  and  the  official  game  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  14-  or  16-inch  ball  is  used,  rather  than  a  12-inch  ball. 

2.  The  pitch  must  be  slow,  having  at  least  a  6-inch  arc. 

3.  A  smaller  diamond  is  utilized. 

4.  No  bunting  is  permitted. 

5.  A  runner  may  lead  off  a  base,  but  may  not  steal  bases. 

6.  Gloves  or  mitts  are  usually  not  worn. 

Naturally  the  role  of  the  pitcher  is  much  less  dominant  in  this  game, 
while  batters  and  fielders  take  a  more  active  part  in  running  bases 
and  fielding  balls.  While  the  skills  are  somewhat  modified,  they  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  those  discussed  in  this  chapter,  and  the  teacher 
or  player  should  easily  be  able  to  make  necessary  adaptations. 

Therefore  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  refers  only  to  the  official 
softball  game. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SOFTBALL 

The  basic  skills  involved  in  softball  include  throwing,  catching, 
batting,  baserunning  and  sliding.  It  is  essential  for  the  beginner  to  be- 
come proficient  in  each  of  these  skills  in  order  to  develop  into  an  all- 
round  softball  player. 

THROWING 

Since  the  playing  field  is  smaller  than  that  of  baseball,  the  throws 
are  not  as  long.  However,  they  are  fully  as  important,  since  the  base 
runner,  as  well  as  the  ball,  has  a  shorter  distance  to  travel. 

The  type  of  throw  to  be  used  naturally  varies  from  one  play  situa- 
tion to  another.  Some  plays  require  an  underhand  throw,  some  a  side- 
arm,  and  some  an  overhand.  Outfielders  generally  use  the  overhand 
throw,  while  infielders  may  use  any  one  of  the  three  types.  The 
pitcher,  of  course,  must  pitch  underhand,  but  on  fielding  plays  is  often 
required  to  use  another  type. 

Whatever  the  type  of  throw  used,  the  grip  should  always  be  the 
same,  so  that  the  player  can  develop  control  and  rhythm  in  his 
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throwing  motion.  Most  players  are  able  to  best  control  a  softball  by 
gripping  it  with  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  (Fig.  70). 

In  the  overhand  throw  the  ball  is  raised  to  about  ear  level  and  is 
brought  well  behind  the  head.  The  elbow  is  shoulder  high  and  is  also 
drawn  back  behind  the  line  of  the  body.  For  the  right  hand  throw  the 
left  foot  should  be  forward,  weight  on  the  right  foot.  As  the  arm  is 
brought  up  and  back,  the  body  twists  slightly  to  the  right  so  that  the 
left  shoulder  is  turned  almost  in  the  direction  of  the  throw.  To  com- 
plete the  throw  the  right  arm  is  brought  forward  and  downward  with 


Fig.  70.  Grip  for  throwing  a  softball. 

a  full  arm  swing,  as  the  weight  is  shifted  to  the  left  foot.  The  elbow  is 
extended  as  the  hand  comes  forward.  At  the  moment  of  release  the 
wrist  is  snapped  from  its  extended  position  to  a  flexed  position,  giving 
much  of  the  power  to  the  throw.  The  entire  body  should  follow 
through,  with  the  arm  swinging  forward  and  downward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  throw.  Do  not  forget  to  allow  the  rear  leg  to  come  forward 
naturally  with  the  follow-through. 

In  the  sidearm  throw  the  ball  is  brought  to  the  same  starting  posi- 
tion as  in  the  overhand  one,  but  the  arm  is  brought  in  a  sideward 
swing  rather  than  forward  and  downward.  The  swing  of  the  arm  is 
parallel  to  the  ground  with  the  elbow  extending,  the  wrist  snapping, 
and  weight  shifting  exactly  as  in  the  overhand  throw. 

The  underhand  throw  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  situations.  The 
most  common  use,  of  course,  is  in  pitching,  which  will  be  discussed 
in  considering  that  position  (p.  207).  The  underhand  throw  used  by 
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any  fielder  (usually  an  infielder)  may  be  executed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  overhand  throw,  except  that  the  arm  is  swung  back,  down- 
ward and  forward  close  to  the  body,  rather  than  forward  and 
downward  as  in  the  overhand. 

Another  type  of  underhand  throw  often  used  by  infielders  is  the 
simple  "scoop"  or  underhand  toss,  in  which  the  ball  travels  only  a 
short  distance.  This  throw  may  be  executed  with  either  hand  and  is 
seen  most  often  at  the  beginning  of  double-play  attempts  at  second 
base.  Either  the  second  baseman  or  the  shortstop  may  use  the  throw 
in  making  the  play  to  second. 

The  catcher's  throw  is  an  overhand  throw,  but  displays  a  greater 
snap  of  the  wrist.  The  ball  is  only  brought  back  to  the  ear  instead  of 
behind  the  head  in  order  to  make  a  quicker  return.  Position  of  the 
elbow,  weight-shifting  and  follow-through  of  the  arm  are  the  same  as 
in  the  regular  overhand  throw. 

Accuracy  is  the  primary  requisite  of  any  throw.  Too  much  speed 
is  therefore  undesirable.  When  throwing  the  ball,  the  player  should 
generally  aim  for  the  chest  of  the  receiver.  Chief  exceptions  to  this 
are  a  runner  sliding  to  a  base,  when  the  throw  should  be  knee  high  to 
the  receiver,  and  when  the  position  of  the  baserunner  makes  it  im- 
possible to  throw  directly  to  the  receiver.  In  the  latter  case  the  throw 
must  naturally  be  to  one  side  or  the  other.  Softball  is  an  extremely 
fast-moving  game  often  requiring  split-second  decisions.  Therefore 
every  player  in  the  field  should  anticipate  where  he  will  throw  the  ball 
if  it  comes  to  him. 

Common  Faults  in  Throwing 

1.  Throwing  before  having  a  firm  grip  on  the  ball 
correction:  Concentrate  on  gripping  the  ball  before  re- 
leasing it.  Be  deliberate. 

2.  Throwing  inaccurately 

correction:  Concentrate  on  accuracy.  Control  must  come 
before  speed.  It  is  better  not  to  throw  at  all 
than  to  throw  wildly. 

3.  Throwing  with  the  shoulder  and  arm  stiff — the  "girl's"  throw 
correction  :  Try  to  develop  a  relaxed,  smooth  throwing  mo- 
tion. Work  without  using  the  ball  if  necessary, 
to  develop  the  proper  arm  swing.  Make  sure 
the  weight  shifts  from  the  rear  foot  to  the  for- 
ward foot. 

4.  Not  knowing  where  to  throw 

correction:  Plan  where  you  will  throw  before  the  ball  ever 
comes  to  you.  Then  follow  your  plan.  Don't 
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hesitate  or  change  your  mind  in  the  middle  of 
your  motion. 


CATCHING 


Obviously  the  player  who  cannot  be  depended  on  to  catch  most  of 
the  balls  within  his  reach  will  not  contribute  much  to  his  team.  There- 
fore it  is  essential  that  the  beginning  softball  player  learn  the  best 


Fig.  71.  Two  ways  to  catch  a  fly  ball.  A,  Note  fingers  pointed  up,  palms  away 
from  body,  left  foot  slightly  advanced  ready  to  throw;  B,  note  cupped  hands,  eyes 
watching  the  ball. 


technique  for  fielding  the  ball.  Two  types  of  balls  must  be  handled 
by  every  player:  (1)  balls  on  the  fly  which  have  not  hit  the  ground, 
and  (2)  balls  which  are  rolling  or  bounding  along  the  ground  at 
various  rates  of  speed. 

In  catching  a  ball  above  waist  level  the  player  should  hold  his 
thumbs  together,  fingers  up,  palms  away  from  the  body,  fingers  bent 
slightly  to  form  a  cup  with  the  hands.  The  hands  and  wrists  should  be 
relaxed  and  should  "give"  with  the  ball  as  it  is  caught.  A  ball  below 
waist  level  is  best  caught  with  little  fingers  together,  palms  away  from 
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the  body,  fingers  again  forming  a  cup  for  the  ball.  Again  the  hands 
and  wrists  must  not  be  tensed,  but  must  "give"  with  the  ball.  This 
technique,  that  is,  with  the  fingers  pointed  down  rather  than  up,  is 
sometimes  used  in  catching  high  fly  balls  above  the  level  of  the  waist, 
although  it  is  not  recommended.  Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  catch 
a  ball  that  is  traveling  horizontally  above  waist  level  except  by  having 
the  fingers  pointing  up.  A  third  method,  sometimes  used  in  catching 
infield  flies,  consists  of  making  a  cup  with  the  hands  against  the 
stomach  and  clasping  the  ball  against  the  body  so  that  it  will  not  spin 
out  of  the  hands. 


^il^l# 


Fig.  72.  Fielding  a  ground  ball.  Note:  Feet  spread  comfortably,  glove  touching 
the  ground,  eyes  watching  the  ball. 

Whenever  possible,  the  catch  should  be  made  in  front  of  the  body. 
The  feet  should  be  comfortably  spread  and  the  left  foot*  should  be 
slightly  advanced  in  preparation  for  the  throw  (Fig.  71).  The  eyes 
should  watch  the  ball  all  the  way  into  the  hands.  The  ability  to  judge 
fly  balls  requires  considerable  practice,  but  is  within  the  capabilities 
of  most  players. 

When  fielding  ground  balls,  the  player  should  stand  with  his  feet 
comfortably  spread  and  with  his  weight  evenly  distributed  on  the  balls 
of  his  feet.  The  hands  should  be  held  low  with  the  glove  near  or 
touching  the  ground.  The  body  should  be  bent  from  the  hips;  the 

*  For  a  right-handed  player;  the  right  foot  if  left-handed. 
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knees  are  only  slightly  bent.  The  fielders  eyes  should  follow  the  ball 
all  the  way  into  the  glove.  Many  players  take  their  eyes  off  the  ball 
at  the  last  second  and  muff  a  certain  number  of  catches  (Fig.  72). 

The  ball  should  be  played  in  front  of  the  body  if  possible.  When 
a  ball  is  hit  hard  or  thrown  badly  and  there  is  little  chance  for  a  clean 
pick-up  and  throw,  the  fielder  should  try  to  block  the  ball  with  his 
body  so  that  it  will  fall  within  his  reach.  In  such  a  situation  there 
might  still  be  time  to  make  a  play.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  ball  may 
get  by  the  fielder  entirely  and  permit  more  than  just  one  base  on  the 
hit  or  pass  ball.  The  beginner  should  wait  until  ground  balls  come  to 
him,  but  as  he  gains  confidence  in  his  fielding  ability  he  should  learn 
to  run  in  for  slowly  hit  grounders,  and  make  the  pick-up  and  throw 
while  on  the  run.  The  pitcher,  catcher,  and  first  and  third  basemen 
should  develop  the  ability  to  pick  up  and  throw  in  the  same  motion, 
since  this  is  the  only  way  by  which  many  bunts  and  slow-rolling  hits 
can  be  successfully  fielded. 

Common  Faults  in  Catching 

1.  Taking  the  eyes  off  the  ball 

correction  :  Concentrate  on  watching  the  ball  till  it  hits  the 
glove. 

2.  Being  impatient  to  throw 

correction:  Be  sure  the  ball  is  securely  gripped  before  try- 
ing to  throw.  You  cannot  throw  it  if  you  don't 
have  it.  Deliberate,  relaxed  play  comes  with 
experience. 

3.  Holding  the  hands  and  wrists  tensed 

correction:  Concentrate  on  relaxing  the  fingers,  hands  and 
wrists.  Practice  using  an  overemphasized  mo- 
tion of  "giving"  with  the  ball  until  you  can  re- 
lax, using  the  regular  form. 

4.  Using  only  one  hand 

correction:  Use  two  hands  whenever  possible,  no  matter 
how  good  you  may  be. 

5.  Being  out  of  position  to  catch 

correction:  Play  the  ball  in  front  of  you  whenever  pos- 
sible. Get  into  position  at  the  spot  to  which  the 
ball  is  coming  before  the  ball  arrives.  Be  sure 
to  play  your  position  correctly. 

6.  Being  off  balance  after  catching 

correction:  Get  into  the  proper  position  so  that  you  are 
set  to  throw  immediately  after  making  the 
catch. 
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7.  Playing  ground  balls  with  the  heels  together 
correction:   Remember,  you  are  supposed  to  catch  the  ball 

with  your  hands,  not  your  feet.  Proper  play  is 
possible  only  from  a  proper  stance.  Demon- 
strate loss  of  time  in  throwing  due  to  extra 
movements  necessary  in  this  situation. 

8.  Bending  too  much  in  the  knees  instead  of  in  the  hips 
correction:  Demonstrate    loss    of   time   and   balance    in 

throwing  after  catching  the  ball  in  this  posi- 
tion. Concentrate  on  assuming  the  ready  posi- 
tion, which  requires  a  bend  in  the  hips.* 

BATTING 

Since  a  team  can  score  runs  only  when  at  bat,  it  is  essential  for 
every  player  to  develop  his  ability  to  bat  so  that  he  can  contribute  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  team's  success.  Basic  considerations  in  batting 
include  the  selection  of  the  bat,  the  grip,  the  stance,  the  swing,  bunt- 
ing and  place  hitting. 

The  length  and  diameter  of  the  bat  are  governed  by  official  rules, 
but  the  weight  is  limited  only  by  the  need  for  swinging  the  bat  fast. 
Balance  is  of  extreme  importance  and  can  be  determined  only  by 
taking  practice  swings  with  the  bat.  A  light  bat,  while  enabling  the 
player  to  swing  faster,  often  is  incapable  of  driving  the  ball  any  great 
distance  because  of  poor  balance  in  the  bat  itself. 

It  is  recommended  for  most  hitters  that  they  grip  the  bat  with  the 
hands  close  together,  the  lower  hand  approximately  2  or  3  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  bat.  The  lower  hand  should  always  be  the  one 
on  the  side  facing  the  pitcher — the  left  hand  for  right-handed  hitters, 
the  right  hand  for  left-handed  hitters.  The  reverse  of  this  grip,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  "cross-hand"  grip,  may  result  in  injury  to 
the  wrists  of  the  batter  and  certainly  cannot  provide  as  much  power 
as  is  required.  Some  experienced  hitters  use  a  "choked  grip,"f  usually 
against  exceptionally  fast  pitching  or  in  an  attempt  to  place  the  hit  or 
punch  it  just  beyond  the  infielders.  The  grip  for  bunting  will  be  dis- 
cussed later  under  that  subject  (p.  202).  Seldom  is  the  bat  gripped 
at  the  extreme  end,  since  it  cannot  be  swung  fast  enough  in  that  man- 
ner. The  bat  should  be  gripped  so  that  the  trademark  stamped  on  it 
is  on  the  top  and  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ball.  This  area 
marks  the  way  the  grain  of  the  wood  runs,  and  the  bat  will  usually 
break  if  the  ball  hits  that  particular  spot. 

*  See  section  on  Infield  Positions  (p.  218). 

t  A  choked  grip  is  one  in  which  the  hands  are  6  to  8  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  bat  instead  of  1  or  2. 
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A  good  stance  is  essential  for  a  good  swing  and  consistent  hitting. 
The  feet  should  be  comfortably  spread,  weight  evenly  distributed  on 
the  balls  of  the  feet.  The  foot  toward  the  pitcher  should  be  opposite 
the  front  edge  of  home  plate.  The  hitter  should  stand  at  a  distance 
from  the  plate  to  enable  him  to  reach  over  the  far  side  of  the  plate 
with  the  end  of  the  bat  without  having  to  stretch  unduly.  The  rear 
foot  should  point  toward  the  plate,  while  the  foot  nearest  the  pitcher 
should  be  turned  slightly  to  the  infield  side  so  that  the  batter  can 
easily  see  the  pitcher.  Knees  are  only  slightly  bent,  and  the  entire  body 
is  relaxed  rather  than  tensed.  Never  rest  the  bat  on  the  shoulder  when 
the  pitcher  is  beginning  the  delivery.  The  bat  should  be  brought  back 


Fig.  73.  Batting  form.  Note  stance,  cocked  wrists,  level  swing  and  follow-through. 


about ^s  far  as  the, ear,  the  arm  toward  the  pitcher  only  slightly  bent 
and  almost  horizontal  (Fig.  73).  Keep  the  elbows  away  from  the 
body.  It  is  helpful  to  take  a  few  practice  swings  while  waiting  for  the 
pitcher  to  get  into  pitching  position,  but  once  he  is  ready  to  start  his 
delivery,  the  batter  should  assume  the  stance  and  hold  the  bat  still. 

The  swing  should  be  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  must  be  smooth  and 
easy,  since  a  hard  swing  often  causes  the  batter  to  take  his  eye  off  the 
ball  or  to  lose  his  balance.  Keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball  to  the  point  of 
contact  with  the  bat  is  of  extreme  importance  in  good  hitting.  As  the 
swing  is  made,  the  forward  foot  should  be  moved  ahead  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  line  from  the  plate  to  the  mound.  This  stride  must  not 
be  too  long  and  should  be  accomplished  by  sliding  the  foot  or  shift- 
ing it  along  the  ground  rather  than  by  lifting  it.  As  the  bat  meets  the 
ball,  the  elbows  and  wrists  are  extended,  the  ball  being  met  in  front 
of  the  body.  The  bat  should  follow  through  after  meeting  the  ball, 
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but  the  feet  remain  on  the  ground  and  do  not  shift  with  the  follow- 
through.  The  rear  foot  should  make  the  initial  step  toward  first  base, 
since  the  weight  has  been  shifted  to  the  front  foot  during  the  swing. 
Every  batter  should  be  able  to  bunt  as  well  as  to  "hit  away."  Many 
times  an  unexpected  bunt  by  a  good  long-ball  hitter  will  catch  the 
fielders  flatfooted  and  may  result  in  their  throwing  the  ball  erratically. 
A  more  common  use  of  the  bunt  is  in  the  sacrifice  play  when  the 
batter  is  trying  to  advance  a  base  runner  by  bunting  the  ball  so  that 
the  only  possible  play  for  the  fielders  is  to  put  the  batter  out  at  first 
base. 


Fig.  74.  Bunting  form.  Note  how  bat  is  held,  feet  placed  so  batter  is  facing 
almost  directly  toward  pitcher,  slight  crouch,  bent  elbows. 


When  planning  to  bunt,  the  batter  should  assume  the  same  stance 
and  grip  as  in  ordinary  batting.  Then,  as  the  pitcher  begins  his  wind- 
up,  the  batter  quickly  assumes  bunting  stance  (Fig.  74).  The  feet  are 
placed  so  that  the  batter  is  directly  facing  the  pitcher.  The  top  hand 
is  moved  toward  the  big  end  of  the  bat  so  that  the  hands  are  about  12 
inches  apart.  Crouching  slightly,  the  batter  should  keep  his  elbows 
bent  and  should  grip  the  bat  loosely.  Again,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  batter  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  ball  all  the  way  from  the 
pitcher's  hand.  Do  not  try  to  give  with  the  ball  or  punch  it  toward  the 
ground.  With  a  little  practice,  using  the  proper  form  and  grip,  skill 
can  be  developed  in  placing  the  bunts. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a  batter  who  has  two  strikes  on 
him  and  who  then  bunts  foul  is  automatically  out.  In  attempting  to 
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lay  down  a  "sacrifice  bunt,"  the  hitter  must  make  certain  that  he  gets 
the  ball  on  the  ground  and  does  not  pop  it  up,  since  this  will  often 
result  in  the  runner  being  doubled  off  base. 

Experienced  players,  especially  left-handed  batters,  may  become 
proficient  at  laying  down  a  "drag  bunt,"  which  is  merely  a  bunt  hit 
between  the  pitcher  and  first  baseman  while  the  batter  is  in  motion 
toward  first  base.  This  enables  the  hitter  to  get  a  running  start,  thus 
providing  a  greater  chance  of  beating  the  throw  to  first.  However,  its 
chief  disadvantages  are  (1)  that  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  ball  while 
moving  forward  in  the  batter's  box,  and  (2)  that  there  is  danger  of 
being  out  of  the  batter's  box  when  the  ball  is  hit.  If  either  foot  of  the 
batter  is  outside  the  batter's  box  when  he  hits  a  ball,  he  is  auto- 
matically out. 

Another  type  of  trick  bunt  which  may  be  mastered  only  after  much 
practice  is  the  punch  or  push  bunt,  in  which  the  batter  attempts  to  hit 
the  ball  past  a  fielder  who  is  coming  in  rapidly  to  field  the  bunt.  This 
is  a  dangerous  play  to  attempt  on  a  "sacrifice,"  because  it  may  well 
be  converted  into  a  double  play. 

The  ability  to  place  your  hits  can  be  acquired  only  after  con- 
siderable batting  skill  has  been  developed.  An  experienced  hitter  can 
hit  to  different  fields  by  changing  the  position  of  his  feet  or  by  timing 
the  swing  so  that  the  ball  is  met  early  or  late.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  average  softball  player  concentrate  on  perfecting  his  form 
and  not  attempt  place  hitting  until  after  he  has  become  a  consistent 
batsman. 

Common  Faults  in  Batting 

1.  Being  tense  instead  of  relaxed 

correction:  Concentrate  on  assuming  a  relaxed  stance  at 
the  plate.  Use  the  time  between  pitches  to 
shake  your  arms  and  shoulders  to  help  them 
relax. 

2.  Taking  the  eye  off  the  ball 

correction:  Watch  the  ball  all  the  way  from  the  pitcher's 
hand.  Stand  in  the  batter's  position  while  your 
pitcher  is  warming  up  or  practicing  before  the 
game  and  concentrate  on  keeping  your  eye  on 
the  ball. 

3.  Trying  to  hit  the  ball  out  of  the  park 

correction:  Make  your  swing  smooth  and  easy.  A  small 
batter  with  a  smooth  coordinated  swing  will 
hit  harder  and  more  consistently  than  a  big 
man   who  tries   to   "murder  the   ball,"   thus 
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throwing  himself  off  balance  and  losing  his 
power. 

4.  Swinging  at  bad  pitches 

correction:  Learn  to  distinguish  strikes  from  balls,  and 
swing  only  at  the  good  pitches.  Don't  help  the 
pitcher  by  swinging  at  bad  ones.  Don't  decide 
ahead  whether  you  will  swing  at  the  next  pitch 
— there  is  time  to  decide  as  it  comes  toward 
you.  Remember  that  a  base  on  balls  may  be 
just  as  valuable  as  a  hit. 

5.  Lunging  or  taking  too  long  a  stride 

correction:  Make  the  stride  a  smooth  shifting  of  the 
weight  from  the  rear  foot  to  the  front  foot  as 
it  moves  forward.  Remember  that  too  long  a 
stride  makes  it  tougher  to  follow  the  pitch  and 
results  in  a  loss  of  balance  and  power.  Seldom 
should  the  stride  exceed  12  to  15  inches. 

6.  Stepping  away  from  the  plate  with  the  back  leg* 
correction:  This  fault  is  usually  the  result  of  being  afraid 

of  getting  hit  by  the  pitch.  Use  your  will  power 
to  keep  the  proper  position  in  the  box.  Don't 
move  your  rear  foot  at  the  last  minute,  and 
don't  stride  away  from  the  plate  with  the  lead 
foot. 

7.  Getting  too  close  to  the  plate  in  bunting 

correction:  Make  certain  your  feet  remain  in  the  batter's 
box.  If  you  step  out  of  the  box  toward  the 
plate,  you  will  be  out  automatically,  and  may 
be  hit  by  the  pitch. 

8.  Repeatedly  popping  up  or  hitting  the  ball  into  the  ground 
correction:  If  either  of  these  faults  appears,  the  swing  is 

not  level.  You  are  probably  swinging  up  if 
you  consistently  hit  the  ball  high  into  the  air, 
while  you  are  swinging  down  if  you  hit  only 
ground  balls.  Concentrate  on  keeping  the 
swing  level  and  on  keeping  your  eye  on  the 
ball  all  the  way. 

9.  Throwing  the  bat 

correction:  This  usually  occurs  only  with  beginners.  Em- 
phasize gripping  the  bat  throughout  the  swing 
and  dropping  it  only  after  you  have  hit  the 
ball  and  started  toward  first  base.  Calling  a 
*  Referred  to  as  "putting  your  foot  in  the  bucket." 
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batter  out  who  commits  this  fault  often  cor- 
rects it. 

BASE  RUNNING  AND  SLIDING 

This  phase  of  the  game  is  often  neglected  by  the  instructor  or 
coach,  but  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  team.  Fewer  runners  get 
on  base  than  in  baseball;  therefore  they  should  be  taught  to  run 
bases  in  the  best  manner,  since  runs  are  at  a  premium.  Alertness, 
quick  starting  and  the  ability  to  think  clearly  are  fully  as  important 
as  speed.  The  fastest  runner  is  not  necessarily  the  best  base  runner. 
The  batter  becomes  a  base  runner  immediately  upon  hitting  a  fair 
ball.  If  he  uses  the  proper  batting  form,  he  will  be  in  position  for  a 
quick  start  to  first  base.  Remember  that  the  best  fielders  make  errors; 
so  run  out  every  hit.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  the  rules 
require  the  runner  to  run  in  the  3 -foot  lane  outside  the  base  line 
during  the  last  30  feet  of  the  distance  to  first  base.  As  long  as  the 
runner  does  not  make  an  attempt  to  run  to  second  base,  he  is  allowed 
to  continue  running  past  first  base  down  the  base  line  and  to  return 
to  that  base  without  being  put  out.  However,  from  this  time  on  he 
can  be  tagged  out  at  any  time  when  he  is  not  in  contact  with  a  base. 

If  two  runners  occupy  the  same  base  simultaneously,  the  runner 
who  originally  occupied  the  base  is  entitled  to  it  and  the  other  runner 
may  be  tagged  out. 

There  is  no  lead-off  in  softball  as  there  is  in  baseball.  The  base 
runner  cannot  leave  the  base  till  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's  hand  in 
delivering  the  pitch  to  a  succeeding  batter.  If  he  leaves  before  this 
time  and  is  not  in  contact  with  the  base  when  the  ball  is  pitched,  he 
is  automatically  out. 

When  the  base  runner  is  able  to  advance  more  than  one  base  on  a 
play,  it  is  essential  that  he  lose  no  time  and  distance  by  making  a  wide 
turn  at  any  base.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  he  approaches  a  base 
beyond  which  he  is  going  to  continue,  he  swing  wide  before  reaching 
the  base,  so  that  as  he  pivots  he  is  heading  in  the  direction  of  the  suc- 
ceeding base.  This  will  enable  the  runner  to  advance  farther  and 
faster  than  if  he  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  the  base  and  makes  the  turn 
toward  the  next  base  afterwards.  Bases  should  be  touched  on  the 
inside  corner  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible.  The  runner  must 
touch  every  base.  The  rules  do  not  allow  a  runner  to  go  more  than 
3  feet  out  of  the  base  fine  to  avoid  being  tagged  out  by  a  fielder. 
However,  this  does  not  prohibit  the  runner  from  running  outside 
that  lane  in  making  his  turn  at  a  base. 

The  purpose  of  the  slide  is  twofold:  (1)  to  allow  the  runner  to 
come  into  a  base  at  full  speed  and  (2)  to  avoid  being  tagged  out  by 
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a  fielder.  Every  player  should  learn  how  to  slide  correctly,  because 
sooner  or  later  he  will  have  to  slide  in  order  to  reach  a  base  safely.  A 
poor  slide  may  result  in  serious  injury. 

Experienced  players  may  use  either  a  head-first  or  a  feet-first  slide, 
but  the  former  is  not  recommended  because  of  the  danger  of  injury. 
The  feet-first  slide  may  be  directly  to  the  base  or  to  one  side  of  the 
base  with  a  foot  catching  the  base.  The  latter  type,  commonly  called 
the  "hook  slide,"  is  recommended  because  it  provides  the  runner  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  the  tag  by  the  fielder.  It  is  less  dangerous 


Fig.  75.  The  hook  slide.  Note  initial  contact  with  ground  made  with  right  hip, 
left  instep  hooking  base,  arms  out  for  balance. 


than  the  straight-in  slide  because  only  one  shoe  could  conceivably 
catch  on  the  ground  and  injure  the  slider's  ankle. 

The  straight-in  slide  is  accomplished  by  sliding  directly  at  the  base 
with  feet  together.  The  hook  slide  is  accomplished  by  bending  the 
lower  leg  at  the  knee,  sliding  to  the  side  of  the  base  which  is  the 
same  as  the  side  of  the  body  on  which  you  are  sliding,  and  hooking 
the  base  with  the  top  foot  (Fig.  75).  Only  the  hip  and  the  leg  of 
the  sliding  side  should  come  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  hands 
are  thrown  out  for  balance.  Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  so  that 
the  lower  foot  does  not  "hook  a  spike"  on  the  ground,  an  occurrence 
which  may  result  in  severe  injury  to  the  ankle.  This  can  be  avoided 
by  being  sure  the  foot  hits  on  its  side  rather  than  on  the  spikes  and 
that  the  slide  is  horizontal. 

Practice  in  sliding  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  judge  the  distance  from 
the  base  at  which  the  slide  should  begin.  Starting  too  soon  may  result 
in  not  being  able  to  reach  the  base,  while  the  runner  may  "overslide" 
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the  base  if  he  starts  his  slide  too  late.  A  pit  of  sawdust  is  desirable 
for  practicing  sliding. 

Common  Faults  in  Base  Running  and  Sliding 

1.  Not  running  out  every  hit 

correction:  Don't  loaf — remember  that  anyone  might 
make  an  error  on  any  ball.  Think  of  first  base 
as  the  end  of  a  sprint  race  and  try  to  run  your 
best  sprint  race  each  time. 

2.  Not  being  alert  for  opportunities 

correction:  Don't  go  to  sleep  on  the  bases.  Remember, 
your  run  could  win  or  lose  the  game.  Take  a 
two-  or  three-step  start  with  every  pitch  so 
that,  if  it  is  a  hit,  you  will  be  on  your  way  or, 
if  it  gets  by  the  catcher,  you  will  have  a  better 
chance  of  reaching  the  next  base. 

3.  Making  a  wide  turn,  or  slowing  up  to  turn 
correction:  The  turn  can  be  made  at  full  speed  and  in 

the  natural  stride  by  swinging  wide  before 
reaching  the  base  and  pivoting  on  the  foot  that 
hits  the  base. 

4.  Being  afraid  to  slide 

correction:   Practice  without  spikes — slow-motion  sliding. 

5.  Hooking  a  spike 

correction:  Slide  horizontally,  making  sure  the  foot  hits  on 
the  side. 

THE  POSITIONS 
Pitcher 

It  has  often  been  said  that  softball  is  a  pitcher's  game.  While  this 
is  not  entirely  true,  it  is  the  pitcher  in  many  cases  who  holds  the  key 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  team. 

The  responsibility  of  the  pitcher  as  a  fielder,  as  well  as  a  pitcher, 
has  been  underemphasized.  The  pitcher  who  can  consistently  make 
good  fielding  plays  on  balls  which  otherwise  might  go  for  hits  will 
save  himself  and  his  team  a  good  many  runs.  It  is  essential,  therefore, 
for  the  pitcher  to  wear  a  glove,  since  this  article  may  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  a  put-out  and  an  error  or  hit.  An  additional  argument 
for  wearing  a  glove  is  to  conceal  from  the  base  coacher*  the  grips 
used  in  the  different  pitches. 

*  Base  coachers  are  members  of  the  team  at  bat  who  stand  in  the  coaches' 
boxes  outside  first  and  third  bases.  Their  function  is  to  coach  the  runners  on  their 
circuit  of  the  bases. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  top-ranking  pitchers 
are  big  men,  usually  blessed  with  large  hands,  long  fingers  and  a  long 
reach.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  smaller  player  cannot 
become  a  good  softball  pitcher. 

During  the  development  of  the  game  four  distinct  styles  of  pitch- 
ing have  come  into  use.  By  experimentation  the  beginning  pitcher  can 
soon  determine  which  style  is  best  suited  to  him.  The  first  style  used 
was  the  simple,  orthodox  underhand  toss,  with  a  good  share  of  the 
momentum  being  delivered  by  a  snap  of  the  wrist. 

In  their  quest  for  ways  in  which  to  fool  the  batter,  pitchers  soon 
devised  other  ways  of  delivering  the  ball  legally.  The  slingshot  de- 
livery is  executed  by  bringing  the  pitching  arm  back  and  up  so  that 
the  ball  is  at  the  level  of  and  behind  the  ear.  From  this  position  the 
arm  is  snapped  down  and  forward,  thus  enabling  the  pitcher  to  gain 
almost  as  much  power  and  speed  as  in  his  overhand  throw.  At  the 
release  of  the  ball  the  wrist  is  snapped  in  one  way  or  another,  de- 
pending on  the  spin  the  pitcher  wants  to  put  on  the  particular  pitch. 

The  figure-eight  delivery  involves  a  complicated  wind-up  designed 
to  distract  the  batter's  attention  as  well  as  to  enable  the  pitcher  to 
apply  speed  and  spin  to  the  ball.  The  ball  describes  the  figure  "8"  as 
it  is  swung  sideward,  back  around  behind  the  body,  upward,  down- 
ward and  forward.  The  body  rotates  from  the  hips  toward  the  pitch- 
ing side  and  back  again  during  the  arm  movement  (Fig.  76,  B).  This 
delivery  is  probably  the  most  effective,  as  indicated  by  the  number  of 
top-notch  pitchers  using  it. 

The  fourth  style  is  the  "windmill,"  which  is  accomplished  by  bring- 
ing the  pitching  arm  with  elbow  completely  extended  up  in  front 
of  the  body,  back  over  the  head,  down  behind  the  body,  and  forward 
to  release  the  ball.  This  motion  simulates  the  circular  path  of  the 
arm  of  a  windmill  (Fig.  76,  A).  The  effectiveness  of  this  delivery 
is  increased  by  the  ability  of  the  pitcher  to  make  several  circles  before 
releasing  the  ball.  Thus  the  batter  never  knows  on  which  revolution 
the  ball  will  be  pitched. 

Regardless  of  which  delivery  he  elects  to  use,  the  beginning  pitcher 
should  make  certain  that  he  is  delivering  the  ball  in  a  legal  motion, 
as  described  in  the  official  rules.  His  body,  feet,  arms  and  hands  must 
come  to  a  complete  stop  for  a  period  of  one  second  prior  to  starting 
his  wind-up  and  delivery.  During  this  time  he  must  be  standing  facing 
the  batter,  holding  the  ball  in  both  hands  in  front  of  his  body,  and 
with  both  feet  in  contact  with  the  pitcher's  plate.  Any  type  of  wind-up 
may  be  used,  provided  that  in  the  final  delivery  of  the  ball  to  the 
batter  the  pitcher's  hand  is  below  the  hip  and  his  wrist  is  no  farther 
from  the  body  than  his  elbow.  As  he  delivers  the  pitch  he  can  take 
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Fig.  76.  Pitching  deliveries.  ^4,  Windmill  delivery;  B,  figure-8  delivery. 
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only  one  forward  step,  which  must  be  taken  simultaneously  with  the 
release  of  the  ball.  The  hand  and  wrist  must  follow  through  beyond 
the  straight  line  of  the  body. 

Once  the  pitcher  has  determined  which  style  of  delivery  is  easiest 
for  him  and  is  certain  that  it  is  entirely  legal,  he  should  begin  to  per- 
fect it.  The  whole  delivery  should  be  a  smooth,  relaxed  motion.  A  lot 
of  wasted  movement  in  the  wind-up  will  have  little  effect  in  distract- 
ing the  batter,  but  may  cause  the  pitcher  to  tire  and  lose  his  effective- 
ness. The  follow-through  of  every  delivery  should  bring  the  pitcher 
into  a  position  which  has  his  feet  comfortably  spread  and  even,  the 
rear  foot  having  swung  forward  with  the  body's  momentum  after 
the  release  of  the  ball.  The  body  is  bent  forward  slightly  from  the 
waist,  knees  are  bent  slightly,  and  the  pitching  arm  should  be  in  front 
of  the  body,  elbow  bent  and  hand  about  shoulder  high.  A  follow- 
through  which  finds  the  pitching  arm  coming  diagonally  across  the 
body  indicates  an  illegal  side-arm  pitch.  The  weight  should  be  evenly 
distributed  on  the  balls  of  both  feet  so  that  the  pitcher  may  quickly 
move  in  any  direction  to  make  a  fielding  play. 

Only  after  a  smooth  delivery  has  been  achieved,  ending  with  the 
proper  follow-through,  should  the  pitcher  start  intensive  work  on 
developing  his  control  and  an  assortment  of  pitches.* 

Control  does  not  mean  the  ability  to  throw  the  ball  over  the  middle 
of  the  plate  for  a  perfect  strike  on  every  pitch.  It  does  mean  the  ability 
to  throw  the  ball  where  you  want  it  to  go — over  the  inside  corner  of 
the  plate,  over  the  outside  corner,  high,  low,  or  even  down  the  middle. 
Constant  practice  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  timing  necessary 
for  good  control  can  be  achieved. 

When  the  pitcher  has  reached  the  point  where  he  has  a  fair  degree 
of  control,  he  should  begin  experimenting  in  an  attempt  to  make  dif- 
ferent pitches.  Many  young  pitchers  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
that  all  they  need  for  success  is  a  lot  of  speed.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  they  discover  that  their  straight  fast  balls  are  being  hit  all 
over  the  diamond. 

In  softball  there  are  four  fundamental  pitches:  (1)  the  curve  ball, 
either  toward  or  away  from  the  hitter,  (2)  the  rise  ball  or  upshoot, 
(3)  the  drop  ball  or  sinker,  (4)  the  slow  ball  or  change  of  pace. 

The  curve  ball  spins  sideward  as  seen  from  above,  and  should  cut 
the  corners  of  the  plate  (Fig.  77).  The  rise  ball  spins  backward  as  seen 
from  the  side  and  should  be  about  shoulder  high  on  the  batter.  The 
drop  ball  spins  forward  as  seen  from  the  side  and  should  be  knee 
high  or  slightly  lower  to  the  batter.  The  change  of  pace  is  a  slow 
pitch  designed  to  catch  the  batter  off  balance.  It  is  usually  accom- 

*  In  softball  slang  called  "stuff." 
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plished  by  using  a  loose  grip  on  the  ball  instead  of  the  usual  firm  grip. 
When  delivered  with  the  same  motion  as  the  other  pitches  and  in 
the  correct  spot  to  the  batter  (knee  high  or  lower) ,  it  is  very  effective 
and  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the  other  pitches  by  keeping  the 
batter  in  doubt.  The  pitcher  who  cannot  throw  a  change  of  pace  gives 
batters  the  opportunity  of  being  set  for  every  pitch. 

It  is  possible,  and  desirable,  to  use  one  grip  for  all  pitches.  This 
avoids  the  possibility  of  giving  away  the  throw  by  the  grip  on  the 
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Fig.  77.  Spins  and  paths  of  various  pitches.  A,  Outcurve  to  right-handed  batter 
as  seen  from  above.  B,  Incurve  to  right-handed  batter  as  seen  from  above.  C, 
Rise-ball  or  up-shoot  as  seen  from  the  side  view  (note:  ball  is  shoulder  high). 
D,  Drop  ball  or  sinker  as  seen  from  the  side  view  (note:  ball  is  knee  high). 

ball.  However,  some  pitchers  find  it  difficult  to  put  the  proper  spin 
on  the  ball  without  changing  grips.  If  such  is  the  case,  they  should 
change  their  grip,  but  be  careful  to  hide  their  grip  on  the  ball  by 
covering  it  with  the  gloved  hand.  In  any  event  the  pitcher  should 
grip  the  ball  so  that  he  can  utilize  the  slight  raise  in  the  surface  at  the 
seams  to  help  apply  spin. 

The  orthodox  underhand  pitcher  will  undoubtedly  find  it  easiest  to 
throw  an  upshoot  by  gripping  the  ball  with  the  thumb  and  first  two 
fingers  extended*  and  having  the  fingers  ahead  of  the  ball  and  point- 

*  Sometimes  three  fingers  are  extended. 
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ing  down  as  the  arm  swings  backward  and  forward.  At  the  moment 
of  release  the  wrist  is  snapped  toward  the  batter  and  upward,  giving 
the  ball  a  backward  spin  off  the  end  of  the  fingers. 

The  curve  is  thrown  in  the  same  fashion,  except  that  the  wrist  is 
rotated  in  either  direction  on  releasing  the  ball  so  that  a  sideward  spin 
is  applied.  The  drop  ball  finds  the  ball  ahead  of  the  fingers  in  the  for- 
ward swing  of  the  arm,  the  forward  spin  being  applied  as  the  ball 
rolls  off  the  finger  tips. 

A  pitcher  using  the  slingshot,  the  figure-eight  or  the  windmill  de- 
livery will  find  his  wrist  in  a  different  position  for  the  various  pitches 
from  that  of  the  orthodox  underhand  pitcher.  The  ball  is  generally 
gripped  with  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers  extended;  but  in  the  for- 
ward swing  of  the  arm  the  thumb  is  on  top  of  the  ball,  the  first  two 
fingers  below  it,  the  ball  spinning  out  between  the  thumb  and  first 
finger.  In  the  upshoot  the  wrist  must  be  twisted  upward  so  that  the 
ball  spins  backward  in  its  flight,  and  for  the  curve  released  with  a  side- 
ward twist  so  that  it  spins  sideward.  This  delivery  is  used  for  both  the 
upshoot  and  the  curve  ball,  with  the  rotation  of  the  wrist  determining 
the  direction  of  the  spin  applied  to  the  ball. 

The  drop  ball  may  be  accomplished  with  the  same  grip  by  rolling 
the  wrist  forward  so  that  the  first  two  fingers  are  on  top  of  the  ball 
and  the  thumb  below  it  on  the  forward  swing  of  the  arm.  In  this  case 
the  ball  is  released  between  the  second  and  third  fingers.  The  drop 
may  also  be  delivered  in  the  same  way  as  described  for  the  orthodox 
underhand  pitcher,  i.e.,  by  rolling  the  ball  off  the  finger  tips. 

As  the  beginning  pitcher  acquires  experience  he  will  be  able  to 
diagnose  weaknesses  in  batters  from  his  position  on  the  mound.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  a  pitcher  to  recognize  when  a  batter  is  swinging  up 
or  down  instead  of  horizontally.  The  batter  who  swings  up  is  much 
more  likely  to  hit  a  drop  ball  than  a  rise  ball,  while  the  opposite 
is  true  for  a  batter  swinging  down.  The  alert  pitcher  will  recognize 
other  weaknesses  in  batters.  If  it  is  likely  that  the  batter  will  bunt, 
the  pitcher  should  try  to  keep  the  pitches  fairly  high  so  that  there 
is  a  better  chance  of  the  batter  popping  it  into  the  air. 

Common  Faults  in  Pitching 

1.  Depending  on  speed  alone  to  fool  the  batter 
correction:  Try  to  develop  several  different  pitches  and 

use  them  judiciously. 

2.  Trying  to  strike  out  every  batter 

correction:  Remember,  you  have  eight  other  men  on  your 
team  to  help  you.  Don't  try  to  be  the  whole 
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show.  You  will  tire  yourself  out  unnecessarily 
by  bearing  down  on  every  pitch. 

3.  Too  many  perfect  strike  pitches 

correction:  Keep  them  out  of  the  middle — aim  for  the 
corners,  knees  and  shoulders.  Remember  that 
not  every  pitch  should  be  a  strike.  Get  the 
batters  to  help  you  by  making  them  swing  at 
bad  pitches. 

4.  Throwing  every  pitch  the  same  speed 

correction  :  Develop  a  change-of-pace  pitch  to  keep  batters 
off  balance,  but  don't  use  it  on  weak  hitters. 

5.  Neglecting  fielding  responsibilities 

correction:  Learn  your  fielding  duties  and  anticipate  play 
before  each  pitch. 

6.  Taking  your  eye  off  the  target  during  the  delivery 
correction  :  Concentrate  on  the  catcher's  mitt  held  as  a 

target.  Be  sure  the  catcher  holds  the  target 
in  place  continually. 

7.  Warming  up  insufficiently 

correction:  Always  make  certain  that  you  start  throwing 
easily  and  gradually  work  into  the  fast  pitches. 
Allow  plenty  of  time  to  warm  up. 

8.  Not  mixing  up  pitches 

correction:  Don't  throw  the  same  pitch  all  the  time.  Keep 
the  batter  guessing. 

9.  Standing  up  straight  on  balls  hit  to  the  third  baseman 
correction:  Remember,  he  needs  a  clear  view  and  path 

for  a  throw  to  first  base.  Hit  several  balls  to 
the  third  baseman,  checking  on  the  pitcher 
each  time. 

CATCHER 

The  catcher  probably  has  the  distinction  of  playing  the  dirtiest, 
most  punishing  position  of  anyone  on  the  team.  He  is  required  to 
throw  the  ball  as  many  times  as  the  pitcher,  to  crouch  and  straighten 
up  on  every  pitch,  to  throw  his  body  onto  the  ground  to  block  low 
pitches,  to  leap  for  high  and  wide  pitches,  and  to  execute  other 
physically  tiring  plays.  On  top  of  this  it  is  his  job  to  signal  for  the 
pitches  which  he  thinks  the  batter  cannot  hit,  to  call  plays  on  certain 
infield  balls  and  to  pace  the  pitcher.  He  is  expected  to  have  lots  of 
"chatter"  and  to  talk  to  the  pitcher  constantly.  Finally,  he  is  generally 
expected  to  be  a  good  hitter. 
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While  all  these  attributes  are  important  to  the  good  catcher,  his 
primary  duty  is  to  catch  the  balls  thrown  by  the  pitcher.  The  world's 
best  pitcher  would  be  of  little  value  to  a  team  if  there  were  no  one 
who  could  catch  his  pitches. 

The  catcher  must  stand  within  the  boundaries  of  the  catcher's  box 
(see  Fig.  69,  p.  191).  He  should  be  as  close  behind  the  batter  as  pos- 
sible without  danger  of  interfering  with  the  swing  of  the  bat.  He 
should  crouch  with  knees  fully  flexed,  weight  evenly  distributed  on 
the  toes  of  both  feet.  From  this  position  he  should  signal  to  the 


Fig.  78.  Catcher's  stance.  Note  semicrouch,  weight  on  balls  of  feet. 

pitcher  what  type  of  pitch  he  thinks  should  be  thrown.  The  signal 
is  usually  given  with  the  fingers  of  the  bare  hand  held  between  the 
legs  or  against  the  mitt  so  that  opposing  base  coachers  cannot  see  it. 
Signals  for  the  different  pitches  are  agreed  upon  by  the  catcher  and 
the  pitcher  before  the  game.  For  example,  one  finger  might  indicate 
an  upshoot,  two  fingers  a  curve,  and  a  clenched  fist  a  drop  ball. 

When  the  pitcher  has  caught  the  sign  and  has  nodded  his  approval, 
the  catcher  should  move  into  his  semicrouch  position  (Fig.  78).  From 
this  position  he  is  able  to  go  down  after  low  pitches  and  jump  for 
high  or  wide  ones.  The  feet  should  be  comfortably  spread  with  the 
left  foot  (for  righthanders)  several  inches  ahead  of  the  right  foot, 
weight  evenly  distributed  on  the  balls  of  both  feet.  The  mitt  should 
make  a  target  for  the  pitcher.  As  the  pitch  comes  toward  him,  the 
catcher  should  make  certain  that  the  palm  of  his  bare  hand  is  toward 
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the  pitcher,  rather  than  having  his  fingers  pointed  in  that  direction. 
A  foul  tip*  caught  on  the  end  of  a  finger  or  thumb  is  most  painful 
and  can  easily  result  in  a  fractured  finger.  As  the  ball  hits  the  mitt  the 
hand  should  "give"  slightly,  and  the  bare  hand  should  quickly  close 
over  the  ball,  grasp  it  in  the  throwing  grip  and  draw  it  up  beside  the 
ear  into  the  throwing  position  previously  described.  To  receive  balls 
which  are  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  plate,  the  catcher  should  shift 
sidewards  so  that  his  body  is  behind  the  pitch.  This  shift  should  be 
accomplished  by  moving  the  right  foot  sideward  first  for  balls  to  his 
right,  and  the  left  foot  first  for  balls  to  his  left.  Never  cross  the  legs  in 
going  after  a  ball.  On  pitches  which  are  in  the  dirt  the  catcher  may 
have  to  drop  to  one  or  both  knees  to  block  the  ball.  This  is  espe- 
cially important  when  the  team  at  bat  has  one  or  more  runners  on 
base,  since  a  ball  which  gets  by  the  catcher  will  usually  enable  the 
runners  to  advance  to  the  next  base. 

The  catcher  should  practice  throwing  to  all  bases,  especially  con- 
centrating on  second  base,  then  first  and  third,  in  that  order.  He 
should  remember  that  accuracy  is  even  more  important  than  speed. 
Some  catchers,  generally  those  who  have  an  exaggerated  opinion  of 
their  throwing  ability,  make  too  many  throws.  A  good  rule  to  follow 
is  never  to  throw  unless  there  is  a  good  chance  of  making  the  play 
successful  and  putting  a  base  runner  out  as  the  result.  It  is  essential 
that  the  catcher  be  alert  at  all  times,  since  a  baserunner  may  try  to 
advance  on  the  throw-back  from  the  catcher  to  the  pitcher.  The  ball 
should  never  be  thrown  around  the  infield  between  pitches  when  there 
are  men  on  base. 

Many  times  the  catcher  is  called  upon  to  field  bunts  or  slow-rolling 
batted  balls  in  front  of  the  plate.  This  is  an  exceptionally  difficult  play 
to  make,  since  he  is  usually  required  to  throw  off  balance  and  on  the 
run.  Also,  the  runner  is  almost  in  the  line  of  the  throw  to  first  base. 
Practice  in  fielding  this  type  of  ball  will  enable  the  catcher  to  improve 
his  coordination  and  skill.  The  mask  should  be  flipped  off  with  the 
bare  hand  as  the  catcher  starts  after  the  ball. 

Every  catcher  must  remember  that  if  he  drops  a  third  strike  the 
batter  must  be  tagged  or  thrown  out  at  first  base  unless  there  is  a 
runner  on  first.  If  the  third  strike  is  dropped  after  two  are  out,  the 
batter  must  be  tagged  or  thrown  out  regardless. 

One  of  the  most  bruising  plays  the  catcher  is  called  upon  to  make 
is  that  of  tagging  runners  out  at  the  plate.  The  ball  should  be  gripped 
in  the  mitt  and  held  tightly  in  by  clamping  the  bare  hand  over  it.  In 

*  A  foul  tip  is  a  pitch  which  is  barely  ticked  by  the  bat  and  which  continues  its 
path  to  the  catcher.  Its  direction  may  be  only  slightly  diverted  and  its  speed 
increased  as  it  spins  off  the  bat. 
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tagging  the  runner  it  is  sufficient  if  the  mitt  or  hand  holding  the  ball 
touches  the  runner — the  ball  itself  does  not  have  to  touch  him.  The 
catcher  should  stand  straddling  the  third  base  line,  facing  that  base, 
and  should  be  about  2  feet  from  home  plate.  As  the  runner  ap- 
proaches, he  should  brace  himself  and  hold  the  ball  between  his  feet 
close  to  the  ground  so  that  the  runner  is  forced  to  slide  into  it.  The 
grip  on  the  ball  should  be  a  firm  one  so  that  it  is  not  dropped  when 
hit  by  the  runner's  foot.  On  plays  in  which  the  runner  is  going  to  score 
easily  and  does  not  need  to  slide,  the  catcher  should  stay  in  front  of 
the  plate  and  off  the  base  line  to  avoid  being  bumped  needlessly.  He 
should  never  attempt  to  tag  a  runner  who  is  forced  out  at  home. 
On  this  play  he  should  stand  in  front  of  the  plate,  keeping  one  foot  on 
the  base.  As  soon  as  he  has  caught  the  ball,  the  runner  is  auto- 
matically out,  and  the  catcher  should  immediately  remove  his  foot  to 
avoid  being  spiked  and  should  keep  alert  for  a  play  at  one  of  the 
other  bases. 

Another  difficult  play  for  most  "receivers"*  is  catching  a  pop  fly. 
It  takes  a  good  deal  of  practice  to  judge  these  balls,  which  are  often 
spinning  and  twisting  rapidly.  They  should  be  caught  waist  high  with 
the  palms  up  and  fingers  pointing  away  from  the  body.  Again  the 
mask  should  be  flipped  off  as  the  catcher  starts  after  the  ball. 

The  final  physical  requirement  made  of  the  catcher  is  that  of  back- 
ing up  first  base  on  throws  made  to  that  base  from  second  base.  If  an 
error  is  made  on  the  throw,  he  may  be  able  to  recover  the  ball  in 
time  to  prevent  the  runner  from  advancing  to  second  base.  The 
catcher  should  never  leave  home  plate  when  there  is  a  runner  in  scor- 
ing position.  He  may  have  to  move  away  from  the  plate  if  there  is  a 
runner  trapped  between  third  base  and  home,  but  he  should  make 
certain  that  the  pitcher  or  first  baseman  is  backing  him  up. 

Aside  from  these  many  physical  requirements,  the  catcher  also 
must  be  mentally  alert  and  capable.  As  previously  mentioned,  the 
catcher  tries  to  diagnose  the  weaknesses  of  each  hitter  and  to  signal 
for  pitches  accordingly.  He  must  also  know  his  pitcher — some  will 
pitch  too  fast  and  wear  themselves  out  if  the  catcher  does  not  slow 
them  down,  while  others  must  work  fast  to  be  effective  and  will  "blow 
up"  if  forced  to  work  more  slowly.  In  addition,  it  is  often  the  catcher's 
responsibility  to  call  plays  for  other  infielders  to  make.  For  example, 
if,  with  a  runner  on  first  base,  the  batter  bunts  and  the  ball  is  fielded 
by  the  third  baseman,  the  catcher  should  shout  to  which  base  the  ball 
should  be  thrown,  since  the  third  baseman  has  his  back  to  the  playing 
field  and  cannot  see  how  close  the  runners  are  to  second  and  first.  The 

*  "Receiver"  is  a  term  synonymous  with  "catcher." 
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catcher  should,  also  call  for  infielders  to  catch  a  fly  ball  which  could 
be  caught  easily  by  more  than  one  of  them. 

Common  Faults  in  Catching 

1.  Catching  in  a  full  crouch  position 

correction:  Crouch  all  the  way  down  before  each  pitch, 
give  the  signal  for  the  pitch,  and  return  to  a 
semicrouch  position. 

2.  Fingers  of  the  bare  hand  pointed  toward  the  pitcher  rather 

than  up  or  down 
correction:   Make  certain  the  palm  is  toward  the  pitcher 
on  each  play. 

3.  Fear  of  blocking  pitches  in  the  dirt 

correction  :  Use  your  will  power  to  force  yourself  to  block 
these  balls.  Try  to  develop  confidence. 

4.  Throwing  wildly  to  bases 

correction:  Remember  that  accuracy  must  come  before 
speed.  If  you  use  the  proper  stance  to  receive 
the  pitch  and  develop  your  ability  in  the 
catcher's  snap  throw,  the  throw  itself  will  not 
need  to  be  so  speedy,  since  the  runner  will  not 
have  got  a  jump  while  you  were  preparing  to 
throw.  Strive  to  keep  the  throw  low  enough  so 
that  it  can  be  blocked  if  not  caught;  this  will 
at  least  prevent  the  runner  from  reaching  an 
additional  base  beyond  the  one  to  which  you 
throw. 

5.  Permitting  base  runners  to  steal 

correction:  Be  alert.  It  is  your  duty  to  keep  the  runner 
close  to  his  base.  Fake  throws — make  your 
return  throw  quick — watch  for  delayed  steals. 
Never  throw  the  ball  around  the  infield  be- 
tween pitches  when  there  is  a  runner  on  base. 

6.  Failure  to  provide  the  pitcher  a  target 

correction:  Hold  the  mitt  up  for  a  target  constantly.  For 
a  drop  ball  your  mitt  should  be  held  at  your 
knee  closest  to  the  batter,  while  the  target  for 
an  upshoot  should  usually  be  at  your  shoulder 
on  the  side  away  from  the  batter. 

7.  Attempting  to  tag  a  runner  by  holding  the  ball  in  one  hand 
correction:  Whenever  possible,  keep  the  ball  in  the  mitt 

and  close  the  bare  hand  over  it,  making  the 
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tag  with  both  hands.  Remember,  the  gloved 
hand  is  a  protection  against  the  runner's 
spikes. 

8.  Letting  the  pitcher  deliver  the  ball  before  all  your  teammates 

are  ready 
correction:   Check  all  players'  positions  before  assuming 
the  crouch  in  the  catcher's  box.  Remember, 
you  are  the  only  one  who  can  see  all  your 
teammates  at  a  glance. 

9.  Failure  to  shout  directions  to  other  fielders 
correction  :  Remember,  your  all-seeing  position  makes  you 

responsible  for  calling  fielders'  directions.  In 
practice,  coaches  may  insist  that  each  play  be 
called  even  if  obvious. 

INFIELD  POSITIONS 

In  the  average  Softball  game  a  majority  of  the  plays  are  made  by 
the  infielders.  These  players,  then,  must  be  especially  adept  at  field- 
ing ground  balls,  at  throwing  accurately  and  speedily  and  at  catching 
rapidly  spinning  pop-ups.  Again  it  should  be  emphasized  that  two 
hands  should  be  used  on  every  play  in  which  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
A  one-handed  catch  may  seem  spectacular  and  on  occasion  may  be 
the  only  possible  way  of  fielding  the  ball,  but  it  is  not  as  safe  as  using 
two  hands. 

When  the  pitcher  is  beginning  his  wind-up,  the  infielders  should 
be  in  their  positions  and  ready  to  make  the  correct  play  should  the 
ball  be  hit  to  them.  This  "ready"  position  should  find  the  fielder's 
feet  comfortably  spread  with  the  weight  evenly  distributed  on  the 
balls  of  the  feet.  The  knees  are  slightly  bent,  and  the  trunk  is  bent 
forward  from  the  waist.  Arms  and  hands  are  relaxed  and  hang  in 
front  of  the  body.  They  should  not  be  placed  on  the  knees,  since  this 
delays  their  getting  into  place  to  catch  the  ball.  The  fielders  should 
watch  the  batter  so  that  they  can  tell  immediately  where  and  how 
the  ball  is  hit.  The  recommended  method  of  fielding  ground  and  fly 
balls  has  been  previously  discussed. 

When  a  fielder  has  the  ball  and  must  throw  it  to  another  who  is 
covering  a  base,  he  should  aim  the  throw  so  that  it  is  chest  high 
and  directly  above  the  base.  As  a  general  rule,  if  the  fielder  has  a 
choice  of  two  plays,  he  should  make  the  easy  one  or  the  one  which 
is  more  likely  to  result  in  a  put-out. 

Infielders  should  decide  among  themselves  who  is  covering  each 
base  on  various  types  of  plays.  Mental  error  can  prove  just  as  costly 
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as  a  physical  one.  This  phase  of  play  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
later. 

Many  times  a  fly  ball  might  be  caught  by  either  an  infielder  or  an 
outfielder.  In  most  cases  it  is  safer  for  the  outfielder  to  make  a  throw 
to  the  infield.  It  is  important  that  all  members  of  the  team  understand 
the  ruling  on  infield  fly  balls.  According  to  this  rule,  the  batter  is 
automatically  out  if  he  hits  a  fair  fly  ball,  other  than  a  bunt  or  line 
drive,  which  is  handled  or  would  have  landed  near  or  within  the 
base  line  when  there  are  runners  on  first  and  second,  or  on  first,  sec- 
ond and  third  bases  when  less  than  two  are  out.  The  purpose  of  this 
rule  is  to  prevent  a  fielder  from  purposely  dropping  such  a  fly  ball  and 
thus  making  a  double  play.  The  base  runner  cannot  advance  on  a 
fly  ball  which  is  caught,  until  after  the  catch  has  been  made.  If  he 
leaves  base  before  the  ball  is  caught  and  does  not  return  to  it  until 
after  a  fielder  holding  the  ball  touches  the  base,  he  is  out. 

On  plays  in  which  a  runner  advances  more  than  one  base  the  in- 
fielders  should  watch  to  make  sure  he  touches  every  base.  If  he  misses 
a  base  in  his  advance  he  can  be  put  out  by  a  fielder  holding  the  ball 
and  tagging  the  base  missed.  This  is  an  appeal*  play  and  must  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  base  umpire. 

It  is  important  for  all  infielders  to  know  how,  and  be  able,  to 
correctly  tag  a  sliding  runner.  The  fielder  should  straddle  the  base, 
facing  the  direction  from  which  the  runner  is  coming.  He  should 
bend  low,  flexing  both  knees  and  the  trunk,  and  should  hold  the  ball 
so  that  the  runner  must  slide  into  it  to  reach  the  base.  The  glove 
should  be  used  to  protect  both  hands  from  the  runner's  spikes.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  for  the  hand  holding  the  ball  to  touch  the  runner 
— the  ball  itself  need  not  come  in  contact  with  the  runner.  The  surest 
method  is  to  grip  the  ball  with  both  hands. 

An  infielder  must  always  try  to  think  ahead  and  know  exactly  what 
he  will  do  with  the  ball  if  it  comes  to  him.  Alertness  pays  dividends. 

First  Baseman.  If  possible,  the  first  baseman  should  be  a  fairly 
large  player  so  as  to  present  as  much  target  as  possible  for  the  many 
throws  which  come  to  him.  However,  the  factors  of  skill  in  catching 
the  ball,  ability  to  field  bunts  and  other  hits  and  hitting  ability  should 
never  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  size  alone. 

*  An  appeal  play  is  an  infraction  of  the  rules  which  must  be  called  to  the  um- 
pire's attention  by  the  defensive  team.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  umpire  cannot  call 
the  infraction.  On  other  plays  which  are  not  appeal  plays  the  umpire  must  call 
the  infraction  immediately,  regardless  of  whether  the  defensive  team  appeals; 
for  example,  if  a  base  runner  leaves  a  base  before  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's 
hand  on  the  pitch. 
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The  regular  position  for  the  first  baseman  should  be  about  two 
steps  inside  the  first  base  line  and  two  steps  toward  home  plate  from 
the  first-to-second  base  line  (see  Fig.  79).  From  this  position  he 
can  easily  reach  the  base  to  receive  a  throw  and  can  also  move  toward 
the  plate  to  field  bunts.  On  many  bunts  and  slow  rollers  he  is  the  only 


Fig.  79.  Regular  infield  positions.  Note  first  and  third  basemen  two  steps  inside 

base  lines. 

man  who  can  successfully  execute  the  play;  so  it  is  important  that 
he  practice  running  in  for  them,  picking  them  up  and  throwing  to 
first  or  second  base. 

On  ground  balls  hit  to  other  infielders  the  first  baseman  should 
immediately  return  to  his  base,  standing  on  the  side  of  the  base  from 
which  the  ball  will  come  and  facing  the  thrower.  His  heels  should  be 
about  12  inches  from  the  base,  weight  evenly  distributed  on  both 
feet.  If  the  throw  is  good  and  he  sees  that  he  will  be  able  to  catch  it 
easily,  he  should  reach  back  with  either  foot,  depending  on  which 
feels  more  natural,  touch  the  inside  of  the  base  with  his  toe,  reach 
as  far  toward  the  ball  as  possible,  catch  it  and  remove  his  foot  from 
the  base  immediately.  //  the  throw  is  not  a  good  one,  he  must  re- 
member that  his  first  duty  is  to  catch  the  ball  if  possible.  It  is  better 
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to  move  away  from  the  base  and  catch  a  bad  throw  than  to  stretch 
from  the  base  for  it,  miss,  and  allow  the  runner  to  advance  to  second 
base.  Throws  which  are  in  the  dirt  should  be  blocked  if  possible. 

On  throws  from  the  area  around  home  plate  the  first  baseman 
should  make  certain  that  he  is  not  in  line  with  the  runner  coming  to 
first,  so  that  the  catcher  has  a  clear  path  for  his  throw. 

An  additional  responsibility  of  the  first  baseman  is  to  back  up 
second  on  throws  coming  in  from  left  or  center  field. 

Second  Baseman.  This  fielder  must  cover  considerable  territory  and 
have  an  accurate,  strong  throwing  arm.  On  occasion  he  is  required 
to  cover  first  base,  but  more  often  his  playing  is  nearer  second 
base. 

His  normal  infield  position  should  be  three  or  four  steps  to  the 
outfield  side  of  the  first-second  base  line  and  approximately  12  to 
15  feet  on  the  first  base  side  of  second  base  (see  Fig.  79).  This  posi- 
tion will  vary  appreciably  in  different  play  situations.  He  must  be 
able  to  throw  overhand,  sidearm  and  underhand. 

When  the  batter  bunts,  the  second  baseman  must  cover  first  base. 
He  should  make  certain  that  he  gets  to  the  base  in  plenty  of  time  to 
provide  a  target  for  the  throw  and  to  be  set  for  it.  If  he  arrives  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ball  and  the  base  runner,  the  chances  of  error 
are  multiplied. 

The  second  baseman  also  plays  a  key  role  in  double-play  attempts. 
On  throws  from  the  third  baseman  or  shortstop  he  must  catch  the 
throw  as  he  touches  second  base,  pivot,  and  throw  to  first.  It  is 
more  important  to  make  sure  the  man  is  out  at  second  than  to  hurry 
the  catch  or  throw  and  allow  both  runners  to  be  safe.  The  second 
baseman  may  start  a  double  play,  too,  by  making  the  throw  to  the 
shortstop  covering  second.  On  hard-hit  ground  balls  he  may  be  able 
to  tag  the  runner  going  from  first  to  second  and  then  throw  to  first 
to  complete  the  double  play. 

On  attempted  steals  of  second  base  either  the  second  baseman  or 
shortstop  must  cover  the  bag  and  receive  the  throw  from  the  catcher. 
Usually  the  second  baseman  covers  when  a  right-handed  hitter  is  at 
the  plate,  while  the  shortstop  takes  the  throw  when  a  lefthander 
is  batting.  When  one  is  covering,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  to  back 
him  up  in  case  of  an  error.  When  backing  up  another  fielder,  the 
player  should  be  10  to  15  feet  behind  him  so  that  he  has  sufficient 
time  to  judge  and  catch  the  ball  if  it  comes  to  him. 

Handling  infield  flies  and  Texas  leaguers*  constitutes  a  good  share 

*  Texas  leaguers  are  low  fly  balls  which  are  just  beyond  the  infield.  They  often 
drop  for  hits  just  out  of  reach  of  infielder  and  outfielder. 
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of  the  play  made  by  this  fielder.  He  often  has  to  catch  pop-ups  behind 
first  base,  since  it  is  a  much  easier  play  for  him  than  for  the  first 
baseman.  On  extra-base  hits  which  travel  to  right  or  right  center  field 
the  second  baseman  should  move  out  toward  the  ball  to  take  the 
throw  from  the  outfielder  and  relay  it  to  the  appropriate  base. 

Shortstop.  The  physical  requirements  of  the  shortstop  are  similar 
to  those  for  the  second  baseman,  except  that  he  must  have  an  even 
stronger  throwing  arm,  since  he  has  to  make  the  longest  throws  of 
any  infielder. 

His  position  is  comparable  to  the  second  baseman's,  except  that  he 
is  on  third  base  side  of  second  (Fig.  79).  He  covers  second  base  on 
bunts,  and  must  get  there  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  set  for  the  throw. 
He  also  must  cover  second  base  on  double-play  attempts  when  the 
throw  comes  from  the  first  or  second  baseman.  The  timing  on  this 
play  should  find  the  shortstop  stepping  on  the  base  at  the  same  time 
he  catches  the  ball  and  then  throwing  immediately  to  first  base.  He 
must  also  back  up  the  third  baseman  on  plays  made  to  that  base, 
especially  attempted  steals.  The  shortstop  should  handle  pop-ups 
behind  third  base  and  relays  from  left  and  left  center  field. 

Third  Baseman.  The  third  baseman  must  be  one  of  the  fastest  men 
on  the  team,  since  he  is  required  to  dash  in  for  bunts  and  move 
toward  second  for  slow  rollers  to  the  shortstop.  He  must  be  adept 
at  picking  up  the  ball  at  full  speed  and  throwing  in  the  same  motion, 
since  this  is  often  the  only  manner  in  which  he  can  successfully  make 
a  play. 

His  position  should  be  similar  to  the  first  baseman's,  two  steps 
inside  the  third  base  line  and  two  steps  toward  home  plate  (Fig.  79). 
Many  times  the  ball  is  hit  so  hard  to  the  third  baseman  that  he  is 
unable  to  hold  it,  but  if  he  is  alert  he  may  be  able  to  recover  it  and 
still  throw  the  runner  out. 

The  third  baseman  should  always  be  alert  to  notice  whether  a  base 
runner  leaves  the  base  too  soon  when  scoring  after  a  fly  ball.  If  the 
runner  leaves  before  the  ball  is  caught,  he  must  return  and  touch  the 
base  before  a  fielder  holding  the  ball  touches  the  base.  If  the  runner 
fails  to  return  and  the  base  is  touched  by  a  player  with  the  ball  in 
his  possession,  the  runner  is  out.  (This  is  an  appeal  play.) 

On  balls  which  are  topped  and  rolling  slowly  down  the  third  base 
line,  or  on  bunts  toward  third,  he  should  try  to  field  the  ball  with 
his  bare  hand  and  throw  in  the  same  motion.  Another  difficult  play 
for  the  third  baseman  to  make  is  to  cut  to  his  left  for  slow  rollers 
toward  the  shortstop.  Usually  the  shortstop  has  no  time  to  field  these 
balls  successfully.  Obviously  the  third  baseman  needs  considerable 
practice  in  judging  which  ball  to  go  after.  Generally,  any  ball  which 
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can  be  easily  reached  should  be  taken  by  the  third  baseman  cutting 
in  in  front  of  the  shortstop. 

Common  Faults  in  Infield  Play 

1.  Making  an  error  as  the  result  of  hurrying  a  play 
correction  :  Remember,  it  is  better  to  let  a  runner  have  one 

base  safely  than  to  have  him  reach  an  extra 
base  as  the  result  of  an  error.  Play  only  as  fast 
as  you  can  and  still  keep  control. 

2.  Being  confused  over  base-covering  responsibilities 
correction:  Make  certain  that  each  player  knows  exactly 

what  his  responsibility  is  on  each  type  of  play. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  call  time  and  talk  over  the 
situation  when  it  is  such  that  some  doubt  could 
arise  in  the  mind  of  any  fielder  concerning  his 
duty  on  a  succeeding  play. 

3.  Being  confused  on  infield  flies  which  could  be  handled  by 

more  than  one  fielder 
correction:  As  previously  indicated,  this  play  should  be 
called  by  the  catcher.  If  he  should  misjudge 
the  ball  so  that  the  player  he  called  cannot 
reach  the  ball,  it  is  up  to  that  player  to  call  for 
another  to  "take  it."  When  he  can  catch  the 
ball  he  should  call,  "I  have  it." 

4.  Missing  the  base  with  the  foot 

correction  :  This  is  most  frequently  a  fault  of  the  first  base- 
man, but  all  infielders  may  be  guilty  occa- 
sionally. It  is  usually  a  case  of  poor  footwork, 
which  can  only  be  corrected  by  practice.  The 
first  baseman  should  make  sure  his  feet  are 
placed  so  that  he  can  easily  touch  the  base. 
However,  it  is  more  important  to  catch  the  ball 
than  to  stay  within  reach  of  the  base.  Other 
fielders  should  practice  timing  their  approaches 
so  as  to  reach  their  base  in  natural  stride  with- 
out having  to  stretch  or  cut  their  stride. 

5.  Making  the  more  difficult  play  if  a  choice  is  given 
correction:   Think  ahead  so  that  you  will  know  what  to  do 

with  the  ball  before  you  get  it.  A  force  play  at 
second  is  usually  easier  for  the  shortstop  or 
third  baseman,  but  on  other  balls  the  throw 
may  have  to  be  to  first,  since  the  runner  might 
already  be  almost  to  second  base. 
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OUTFIELDERS 

A  good  softball  outfielder  must  be  able  to  run,  catch  and  throw  ex- 
pertly. Above  all  he  must  be  able  to  judge  the  flight  of  a  batted  ball, 
or  his  other  skills  will  be  relatively  valueless.  He  is  the  last  line  of 
defense  of  his  team,  and  a  ball  getting  beyond  him  is  usually  good 
for  a  triple*  or  home  run. 

The  recommended  methods  of  catching  the  ball  have  been  de- 
scribed previously.  Whenever  possible,  the  fielder  should  arrive  at 
the  spot  before  the  ball  and  be  set  to  catch  it.  He  should  not  time 
his  arrival  so  that  he  and  the  ball  get  there  at  the  same  time.  Many 
times  he  is  called  upon  to  use  his  judgment  in  playing  a  ball  safe  or  in 
trying  for  a  "shoestring"  catch.  This  decision  must  be  made  in  terms 
of  the  game  situation  at  that  moment.  If  the  out  is  essential  to  save 
the  game,  he  should  try  for  the  diving  catch,  but  if  not,  he  should 
pull  up  short  and  play  the  ball  on  the  first  bounce.  Many  fly  balls  are 
spinning,  curving,  or  dropping  rapidly.  The  fielder  must  be  alert 
for  this  and  needs  much  work  in  chasing  fly  balls. f  He  must  always 
make  certain  that  ground  balls  do  not  get  by  him.  Some  fielders  like 
to  drop  to  the  right  knee  (righthanders)  to  assure  stopping  the  rolling 
ball.  However,  if  the  fielder  uses  recommended  form,  he  should  have 
little  trouble  in  handling  ground  balls.  As  for  flyballs  which  can 
be  caught  easily  by  more  than  one  outfielder,  it  is  the  duty  of  an 
infielder  (usually  the  team  captain)  to  call  such  plays.  The  outfielder 
who  is  called  upon  to  catch  the  ball  should  shout,  "I  have  it,"  and 
the  other  should  reply,  "Take  it."  Avoiding  confusion  or  collision  on 
this  type  of  play  is  of  utmost  importance. 

Outfielders  should  use  the  overhand  throw,  since  it  best  enables 
them  to  make  the  longer  throw  required  of  their  position.  Throws  to 
the  plate  should  reach  it  on  the  first  bounce  unless  thrown  from  a 
short  outfield  position.  Throws  from  deep  in  the  outfield  should 
always  be  relayed  in  to  the  relay  man.  Night  softball  presents  an 
additional  hurdle  to  making  an  accurate  throw,  since  the  outfield 
grass  is  usually  wet  with  dew  and  the  ball  is  slippery. 

The  outfielder  must  always  be  on  the  alert  to  back  up  infielders 
and  retrieve  errors.  In  addition,  each  outfielder  should  help  the  other 
by  backing  him  up,  calling  the  throw,  or  warning  of  obstructions. 

Each  fielder  should  know  his  pitcher's  capabilities  and  what  type 
of  balls  are  usually  hit  off  his  pitches.  For  example,  a  pitcher  with 

*  A  triple  is  a  ball  hit  far  enough  by  the  batter  to  enable  him  to  get  all  the  way 
to  third  base  safely.  A  home  run  means  he  can  safely  complete  the  circuit  of  all 
four  bases  on  the  hit. 

f  Often  referred  to  as  "shagging  flies." 
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much  speed  usually  causes  hitters  to  swing  late,  and  the  outfielder 
must  place  himself  accordingly.  The  fielder  also  must  shift  his  posi- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  type  of  hitter  at  the  plate — some  will  con- 
sistently hit  a  long  ball,  while  others  seldom  hit  to  the  deep  outfield. 
The  wind  also  may  affect  the  fielder's  playing  position. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  play  too  deep  than  too  close,  since 
it  is  always  easier  to  come  in  than  to  go  back  after  a  ball.  If  the 
fielder  loses  sight  of  the  ball  in  the  sun  or  lights,  he  should  imme- 
diately run  away  from  the  infield  so  that  the  ball  does  not  get  past 
him.  A  further  discussion  of  outfield  play  will  appear  in  the  section 
on  Strategy  and  Team  Play  (p.  226). 

Common  Faults  in  Outfield  Play 

1 .  Misjudging  a  fly  ball 

correction:  Practice  is  the  only  cure.  Work  at  catching  all 
types  of  fly  balls. 

2.  Attempting  spectacular  catches 

correction:  One-handed  catches  should  be  used  only  as  a 
last  resort  when  it  is  impossible  to  use  both. 
As  your  ability  to  judge  fly  balls  increases,  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  when  you  can  safely  make  a 
catch  and  when  you  should  hold  up  and  play 
them  on  the  bounce. 

3.  Throwing  to  the  wrong  base 

correction  :  Think  and  look  before  you  throw.  If  you  have 
a  chance  of  getting  the  runner  at  second  base, 
you  should  throw  to  that  base;  but  if  there  is 
no  chance  whatever  of  the  throw  arriving  in 
time  for  a  put-out,  you  should  throw  to  third 
base.  When  another  outfielder  is  making  the 
play,  you  should  watch  the  runner  and  tell 
your  teammate  which  base  to  throw  to. 

4.  Making  a  long  throw  on  the  fly 

correction:  Extremely  long  throws  should  arrive  on  the 
bounce  because  they  are  faster  than  a  longer 
throw  with  a  higher  arc.  Use  your  relay  men 
whenever  possible. 

5.  Failure  to  agree  on  optional  fly  balls 

correction:  If  you  can  make  the  catch  and  no  one  has 
called  for  you  or  another  fielder  to  take  it, 
signal  that  you  will  take  it  ("I  have  it").  Make 
your  signal  loud  enough  so  that  all  can  hear  it. 
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If  another  fielder  has  called  for  the  ball,  signal 
for  him  to  go  ahead  ("Take  it")  and  then  back 
him  up. 

STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  SOFTBALL 

The  importance  of  teamwork  and  united  effort  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized in  softball.  While  it  may  appear  that  the  load  is  being 
carried  by  three  or  four  players,  a  closer  examination  will  reveal  that 
all  nine  men  must  work  together  if  a  team  is  to  be  a  consistent  winner. 
There  is  not  a  single  play  in  a  softball  game  that  does  not  involve 
close  cooperation  between  teammates.  The  good  ball  team  is  com- 
posed of  nine  skilled  players  who  are  constantly  planning  and  pulling 
together  for  a  group  victory.  The  player  who  plays  for  himself  and 
not  for  the  team  is  soon  recognized  and  rejected  by  the  group. 

OFFENSIVE  PLAY 
Batting  Order 

Since  only  the  team  at  bat  may  score,  all  offensive  strategy  and 
teamwork  are  based  on  batting  and  base  running.  The  first  considera- 
tion is  the  order  in  which  the  players  should  bat.  The  first  batter 
should  be  a  man  who  gets  on  base  consistently.  A  short  player  with 
good  judgment  of  balls  and  strikes  may  draw  a  lot  of  walks.  The 
second  batter  should  be  a  good  bunter  and  generally  a  dependable 
batsman.  The  third  and  fourth  hitters  should  be  the  consistent  power 
hitters  on  the  team,  the  ones  who  can  usually  be  counted  on  to  pro- 
duce three  or  four  hits  a  game  between  them.  The  fifth  batter  should 
also  be  a  good  long  ball  hitter,  if  possible.  Batting  sixth  and  seventh 
should  be  hitters  who  do  not  usually  hit  a  long  ball,  but  who  are  apt 
to  come  through  with  a  single  or  double  at  any  time.  Many  managers 
feel  that  it  is  wise  to  keep  a  good  hitter  for  the  eighth  slot  in  the 
batting  order,  reasoning  that  pitchers  may  let  up  slightly  on  the  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  spots.  The  pitcher  usually  bats  last,  al- 
though he  may  be  moved  up  in  the  order  if  he  is  an  exceptionally 
good  hitter.  All  hitters  should  wait  out  a  pitcher  who  is  inclined  to 
be  wild. 

Often  a  player  who  is  a  good  hitter  but  a  poor  fielder  may  be  in- 
serted into  the  line-up  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  game  and  pinch-hit  for 
a  weaker  hitter,  who  can  then  no  longer  continue  in  the  game.  In  the 
same  manner  a  fast  runner  can  be  substituted  for  a  slower  one  when 
speed  on  the  bases  may  mean  winning  or  losing  the  game.  The  coach 
or  manager  should  bear  these  points  in  mind  and  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  a  decision. 
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Bunting 

The  question  of  when  and  where  to  bunt  is  an  important  one.  It  is 
usually  sound  strategy  to  attempt  a  sacrifice  bunt  if  the  first  batter 
in  an  inning  gets  on  base.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  runner  is 
on  second  with  no  outs.  If  he  can  be  bunted  to  third,  he  may  be  able 
to  score  on  a  passed  ball,  a  wild  pitch,  a  safe  hit,  a  ground  ball,  or 
a  long  fly  ball.  A  bunt  with  a  man  on  first  should  be  aimed  toward 
third  base.  A  squeeze  play*  bunt  should  be  pointed  toward  first.  This 
is  a  good  play  if  it  is  executed  so  that  it  takes  the  defense  by  surprise. 
A  series  of  bunts  by  three  or  four  consecutive  hitters  often  serves 
to  upset  the  opposition,  especially  if  they  have  a  weak  defense  against 
them. 

Base  Running 

Base  running  strategy  is  determined  by  the  particular  player  on 
base,  the  game  situation  and  the  estimated  ability  of  the  defense  to 
make  a  particular  play.  A  slow  runner  should  never  attempt  to  steal 
a  base,  but  should  always  be  alert  for  the  possibility  of  advancing  on 
a  wild  pitch  or -passed  ball.  A  fast  runner  may  attempt  to  steal  against 
a  catcher  who  throws  poorly.  The  double  steal  executed  by  runners 
on  first  and  third  may  prove  effective.  On  this  play  the  runner  on 
first  breaks  for  second  with  the  pitch  and  goes  about  halfway  toward 
that  base.  Meanwhile  the  runner  on  third  base  moves  only  slightly 
toward  home  until  he  sees  what  the  catcher  does  with  the  ball.  If  he 
throws  to  second,  the  runner  going  to  that  base  runs  back  toward 
first.  If  the  defensive  team  tries  to  run  him  down  between  first  and 
second,  they  leave  an  opening  for  the  runner  on  third  to  attempt  to 
score.  However,  only  a  fast  man  should  try  to  steal  home  in  this 
situation. 

Base  Coaching 

Base  coaches  are  important  in  offensive  team  play.  A  team  should 
have  some  bunt  sign,  either  vocal  or  a  specific  movement,  which  is 
recognized  by  all  players  on  the  team.  Signals  are  usually  "flashed" 
by  the  third  base  coach.  An  even  more  important  duty  of  the  base 
coach  is  to  advise  runners  when  to  advance  another  base  or  to  return 
to  base  in  case  of  a  throw  or  unexpected  catch  by  a  fielder.  The 
coach's  directions  to  a  runner  must  be  immediately  understandable. 
Runners  must  follow  his  directions,  since  they  cannot  see  the  ball  on 
many  plays. 

*  A  squeeze  play  is  the  scoring  of  a  runner  from  third  base  by  the  batter  bunt- 
ing instead  of  swinging. 
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Accepted  signals  are  as  follows :  ( 1 )  f or  the  runner  to  continue  to 
the  next  base,  the  coach  swings  his  arm  in  a  circular  motion,  similar 
to  the  windmill-pitching  delivery  in  reverse;  (2)  for  the  runner  to 
hold  up  at  a  base,  he  extends  his  arms  forward  shoulder  high  with  the 
palms  of  the  hands  toward  the  runner;  (3)  for  the  runner  to  slide,  he 
bends  forward  at  the  knees  and  hips  and  holds  his  hands  close  to  the 
ground,  palms  facing  down.  Vocal  directions  should  also  be  given,  of 
course,  but  may  be  lost  in  the  crowd  noise;  hence  the  arm  move- 
ments must  be  clear  and  definite.  The  coach  should  refrain  from  any 
attempts  to  "rattle"  the  pitcher  or  distract  his  attention  by  shouting 
insults. 

DEFENSIVE  PLAY 
Field  Positions 

Next  in  importance  to  individual  playing  is  the  position  on  the 
field.  Orthodox  positions  have  been  described  previously,  but  these 
may  be  varied  in  different  stages  of  the  game.  For  example,  when 
it  appears  likely  that  the  batter  will  bunt,  the  first  and  third  basemen 
should  move  a  step  or  two  closer  to  the  plate,  and  the  second  base- 
man and  shortstop  should  be  prepared  to  cover  if  necessary.  The 
recommended  manner  of  making  the  play  is  as  follows:  either  the 
first  or  third  baseman  should  field  the  bunt  if  possible,  in  which  case 
the  pitcher  moves  over  to  cover  third  base,  shortstop  covers  second, 
and  second  baseman  covers  first.  If  the  bunt  is  directly  to  the  pitcher, 
he  should  make  the  play  while  the  third  baseman  drops  back  to  cover 
third.  If  a  bunt  is  laid  down  with  a  runner  on  second,  the  defensive 
strategy  will  have  to  be  changed,  depending  on  the  ability  of  the 
pitcher  and  third  baseman  to  field  bunts.  Usually  the  third  baseman 
will  come  in  for  the  bunt,  and  the  shortstop  will  cover  third  instead 
of  second.  Regardless  of  who  covers  what  base,  the  important  thing 
to  keep  in  mind  is  that  every  player  must  clearly  understand  his 
responsibility. 

The  only  position  change  for  outfielders  not  already  covered  occurs 
when  the  winning  run  is  on  third  base  in  the  last  half  of  the  final 
inning,  with  less  than  two  out.  In  this  case  outfielders  should  play  in 
closer,  since  the  winning  run  will  score  anyway  in  the  event  of  a 
long  fly,  even  though  fielded.  In  the  short  position,  however,  they 
might  be  able  to  catch  a  short  fly  which  they  would  be  unable  to  reach 
from  their  normal  positions,  and  still  hold  the  winning  run  on  third. 

Intentional  Walk 

One  of  the  most  common  defensive  tactics  is  the  intentional  walk, 
which  is  used  to  get  by  a  good  hitter  who  comes  to  bat  with  runners 
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in  scoring  position,  or  to  set  up  a  possible  force  play.  The  catcher 
must  remain  in  position  until  the  ball  leaves  the  pitcher's  hand,  but 
then  he  steps  to  the  side  of  the  base  away  from  the  batter  to  catch  the 
ball.  Of  course  the  pitcher  must  be  careful  not  to  throw  either  a  wild 
pitch  or  one  within  reach  of  the  batter. 

Double  Steal 

The  double  steal  has  been  briefly  considered  from  the  offensive 
side.  Defensively  speaking,  the  catcher  should  make  the  throw  to  sec- 
ond, since  in  most  cases  the  runner  on  third  will  not  dare  to  come 
home  before  he  sees  where  the  throw  is  going.  This  will  give  the 
second  baseman  or  shortstop  sufficient  time  to  return  the  throw  to  the 
plate  if  the  runner  tries  to  score.  In  most  cases  it  is  possible  to  run 
down  or  force  the  runner  back  to  first  base  without  permitting  the 
runner  from  third  base  to  score. 

Trapping  a  Base  Runner 

When  a  base  runner  has  been  trapped  between  two  bases,  close 
cooperation  is-  required  of  every  member  of  the  defensive  team,  since 
three  or  four  men  may  handle  the  ball  before  the  put-out  is  accom- 
plished. The  fielder  having  the  ball  should  move  toward  the  runner, 
feinting  a  throw  toward  another  fielder.  These  two  fielders  should 
each  be  backed  up  by  at  least  one  other;  those  backing  up  the  play 
should  not  stand  in  a  direct  fine  with  the  two  fielders  closest  to  the 
runner,  but  should  be  slightly  to  one  side.  Then,  if  the  runner  should 
manage  to  get  by  one  of  the  inside  men,  the  throw  to  the  fielder 
backing  up  the  play  can  be  made  unobstructed.  The  chief  thing  to 
remember  is  that  the  play  should  be  made  with  as  little  throwing  as 
possible.  This  means  that  the  fake  throws  must  be  realistic  enough 
to  confuse  the  base  runner.  A  runner  should  be  forced  back  toward 
the  base  from  which  he  started.  If  he  escapes,  he  then  is  more  likely  to 
return  to  that  base  rather  than  to  advance  to  another. 

OFFICIATING  IN  SOFTBALL 

"The  umpires  are  the  representatives  of  the  league  or  organization 
by  which  they  have  been  assigned  to  a  particular  game,  and  as  such 
are  authorized  and  required  to  enforce  each  section  of  these  rules. 
They  shall  have  power  to  order  a  player,  coach,  captain  or  manager 
to  do,  or  omit,  any  act  which  in  their  judgment  is  necessary  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  one  or  all  of  these  rules  and  to  inflict  penalties  as 
herein  prescribed."*  This  statement  clearly  indicates  that  the  umpire 

*  International  Joint  Rules  Committee  on  Softball:  Official  Rules  of  Softball, 
Rule  32,  Section  1. 
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must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rules  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
assignment. 

If  there  is  only  one  umpire,  his  duties  and  jurisdiction  extend  to  all 
points,  and  he  should  place  himself  at  that  spot  on  the  field  in  which 
he  feels  he  can  best  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 

When  two  umpires  are  available,  the  plate  umpire  takes  his  posi- 
tion behind  the  catcher  and  has  full  charge  of  the  proper  conduct  of 
the  game.  He  calls  balls  and  strikes,  rules  on  whether  batted  balls  are 
fair  or  foul,  whether  a  fly  ball  has  been  caught,  whether  a  batter 
bunts,  whether  a  batter  is  touched  by  a  pitched  ball  and  whether  a 
fly  ball  is  an  infield  fly  or  an  outfield  fly.  When  more  than  one  base  is 
occupied,  he  must  render  decisions  at  third  base  on  whether  or  not 
a  runner  on  third  leaves  too  soon  after  a  fly  ball  is  caught  and  on  the 
runner  nearest  home  plate  when  one  is  caught  between  third  and 
home.  He  has  equal  authority  with  the  base  umpire  in  calling  out  a 
base  runner  for  leaving  before  the  ball  is  pitched. 

The  base  umpire  should  take  any  position  on  the  field  which  he 
feels  is  best  suited  to  his  purpose.  He  makes  all  decisions  at  first  and 
second  base  and  those  at  third  except  as  outlined  for  the  plate  umpire. 
He  has  equal  authority  in  calling  illegal  pitches  and  in  removing 
players  from  the  game. 

One  umpire  should  never  criticize  or  interfere  with  a  decision  of 
the  other  unless  asked  to  do  so  by  his  associate;  contrary  to  popular 
opinion,  the  umpire  can,  and  should,  change  his  decision  if  he  finds 
that  he  has  miscalled  a  play. 

Signals  used  by  the  umpire  should  be  clearly  understandable  im- 
mediately. In  signalling  that  a  runner  is  safe  the  umpire  should  hold 
his  arms  sideward  and  forward,  palms  down.  When  the  runner  is 
out,  the  signal  is  a  clenched  fist  held  above  the  head,  the  thumb 
pointing  backward.  A  strike  is  indicated  by  holding  one  finger  (or  two 
for  the  second  strike)  of  the  right  hand  above  the  head.  A  ball  may 
be  indicated  by  using  the  appropriate  number  of  fingers  extended  on 
the  left  hand.  A  foul  ball  is  indicated  by  waving  either  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  ball. 

All  members  of  the  team  or  class  should  understand  the  duties  of 
the  umpires  and  be  able  to  recognize  and  execute  the  proper  signals. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  all  members  umpire  at  some  time  during  prac- 
tice or  class  games.  Every  player  should  also  know  how,  and  be  able, 
to  keep  score.  Methods  are  explained  in  all  official  scorebooks,  and 
a  player  should  be  able  to  reconstruct  each  play  of  a  game  by  exam- 
ining the  completed  score  sheet. 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  IN  TEACHING  SOFTBALL 
INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  aims  of  teaching  in  softball  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  develop  skill  in: 

A.  Throwing 

B.  Catching — fly  balls  and  ground  balls 

C.  Batting 

D.  Base  running 

E.  Sliding 

F.  Playing  all  positions 

2.  To  acquire  an  understanding  of  the: 

A.  History  and  development  of  softball 

B.  Values  of  softball 

C.  Facilities  and  equipment  needed 

D.  Proper  care  of  equipment 

E.  Rules  of  the  game 

F.  Fundamentals  and  duties  of  each  player 

G.  Terminology 
H.  Strategy  and  team  play 

I.  Special  class  organization  in  teaching  softball 

MAJOR  TOPICS  IN  TEACHING  SOFTBALL 

There  is  no  one  right  order  in  which  to  teach  the  game  of  softball. 
The  following  is  a  suggested  order  of  major  topics  to  be  covered  in 
teaching  the  game: 

1.  Brief  discussion  of  the  history  and  value  of  the  game 

2.  Choice  and  care  of  equipment 

3.  Safety  in  playing  and  teaching 

4.  Brief  general  description  of  the  game 

5.  Fundamentals  and  rules  involved  in: 

A.  Throwing 

B.  Catching 

C.  Batting 

D.  Base  running  and  sliding 

6.  The  positions 

A.  Pitcher 

B.  Catcher 

C.  Infielders 

D.  Outfielders 

7.  Strategy  and  team  play 

8.  Umpiring 

9.  Evaluation  of  teaching 
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SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

The  immense  popularity  of  this  game  might  lead  one  to  believe 
that  everyone  has  at  least  a  superficial  understanding  of  the  rules 
and  conduct  of  the  game.  However,  one  has  only  to  attend  a  closely 
contested  game  and  listen  to  the  comments  of  the  spectators — and  the 
players  themselves — to  disprove  this  theory.  Angry  disagreements 
with  perfectly  legal  and  obvious  rulings  demonstrate  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules  is  not  the  common  thing  among  spectators. 
Therefore  it  is  recommended  that  instruction  in  softball  should  begin 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  game  and  rules  and  every  effort  be 
made  to  teach  the  rules  functionally  as  skills  and  game  situations  are 
studied. 

It  is  likely  that  most  of  the  group  will  have  had  some  experience 
in  playing  softball  or  baseball.  However,  there  will  be  some  who  will 
need  instruction  in  even  the  fundamentals  of  throwing  and  catching. 
These  two  skills,  plus  batting,  should  be  demonstrated  and  explained. 
Questions  should  be  answered  concerning  the  general  procedure  of 
the  game  and  these  three  fundamental  skills,  but  detailed  technicali- 
ties should  be  avoided  at  this  point. 

The  class  should  be  divided  into  units  or  squads  with  a  student 
leader  in  charge  of  each.  Experienced  players  should  help  the  inex- 
perienced to  develop  skill  in  the  fundamentals.  Enough  balls  should 
be  available  so  that  there  is  at  least  one  for  every  four  students.  The 
squads  should  be  assigned  to  certain  areas  on  the  field  for  throwing 
and  catching  practice  and  warm-up.  The  throwing  distance  should 
be  no  greater  than  40  feet,  with  no  hard  throws  permitted  until  the 
students  are  thoroughly  warmed  up.  The  instructor  should  correct 
any  major  faults  in  throwing  or  catching  at  this  time. 

When  the  class  is  sufficiently  warmed  up,  it  is  recommended  that 
a  lead-up  game  be  used  so  that  everyone  has  an  opportunity  to  bat 
and  to  play  in  the  various  positions  in  the  field.  Rule  infractions  and 
play  situations  can  be  explained  as  they  occur. 

Succeeding  classes  should  always  begin  with  a  throwing  and  catch- 
ing warm-up  period.  The  instructor  may  find  it  desirable  to  conduct 
a  batting  practice  session  in  several  of  the  early  class  meetings.  Sev- 
eral activities,  including  batting  practice,  may  be  combined  profitably 
(Fig.  80).  It  is  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of  pitching  in  batting 
practice,  or  else  the  morale  and  confidence  of  beginners  may  be  de- 
stroyed. Pitching  should  be  slow  enough  so  that  the  batter  can  hit  and 
controlled  enough  that  he  can  learn  to  bat  without  having  to  swing 
at  anything  in  order  to  get  the  chance  to  hit.  It  might  be  referred  to 
as  regular  game  pitching  and  batting  with  a  tendency  toward  slow 
motion. 
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Fig.  80.  Class  organization — batting  practice.  A,  Retrieves  balls  and  hands 
them  to  pitcher.  B,  Players  awaiting  turn  at  bat.  C,  Pitchers  warming  up  for  turn 
on  mound.  D,  Batting  flies  to  fielders  in  center  field.  E,  "Pepper"  game.  F, 
Fielders  receiving  flies  in  center  field. 
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Team  play  in  the  infield  may  be  demonstrated  and  practiced,  using 
two  or  more  sets  of  infielders  concurrently  and  letting  them  alternate 
on  each  play.  Batting  out  of  grounders  and  the  throws  around  the 
infield  in  this  practice  should  follow  a  definite  pattern.  The  ball  is 
usually  batted  to  the  third  baseman,  who  throws  to  first  base.  The 
throw  then  goes  to  the  catcher,  to  the  third  baseman  covering  third, 
and  back  to  the  catcher.  The  ball  is  then  batted  to  the  shortstop,  and 
the  throws  go  to  first  base,  to  the  catcher,  to  the  shortstop  covering 
second  base,  to  the  third  baseman  covering  third  base,  to  the  catcher. 
The  same  order  is  followed  for  the  second  and  first  baseman  and  for 
double-play  practice,  except  that  throws  go  to  second  before  to  first 
in  the  double  play.  In  general,  the  ball  travels  from  the  fielder  making 
the  play  to  the  catcher  via  first  base  (or  second  and  first  for  double 
plays),  from  whence  it  is  thrown  back  to  the  original  fielder  covering 
his  base  and  then  in  a  counterclockwise  direction  to  intervening  bases 
until  it  reaches  the  catcher  again. 

While  infield  practice  is  being  conducted,  fly  balls  and  grounders 
may  be  batted  to  prospective  outfielders,  and  pitchers  and  catchers 
should  be  warming  up  and  practicing.  It  is  highly  recommended  that 
a  game,  either  modified  or  regular,  be  played  during  each  practice 
period. 

Inclement  weather  need  have  no  detrimental  effect  on  softball  in- 
struction. Discussions  of  rules,  strategy  and  play  situations  may  be 
held;  if  a  gymnasium  is  available,  games  may  be  played  by  using  a 
volley  ball  and  hitting  it  with  the  hand,  all  other  rules  remaining  the 
same  as  for  the  regulation  game. 

SAFETY  IN  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING 

When  properly  taught  and  supervised,  softball  should  present 
little  in  the  way  of  hazards  to  the  participants.  Among  the  most  com 
mon  injuries  are  sprains  of  fingers  or  ankles,  sore  throwing  arms,  and 
abrasions  from  sliding  or  falling.  More  serious  injuries  are  almost 
without  exception  due  to  a  poorly  executed  or  foolhardy  play  by  the 
victim,  or  to  carelessness. 

Well-fitting  equipment  of  good  quality  is  a  primary  safeguard 
against  injuries.  In  addition,  the  diamond  itself  should  be  in  good 
playing  condition  before  it  is  used.  Gravel,  glass  and  other  hazard 
should  be  removed.  A  sturdy  backstop  should  be  situated  at  the 
proper  distance  behind  the  plate.*  Bases  should  be  securely  tied  to 
their  stakes  so  that  they  do  not  move  when  hit  by  the  foot  of  a  runnei 
or  fielder. 

*  Many  schools  prefer  no  backstops  on  playgrounds  because  of  accident  possi- 
bilities and  limiting  field  use. 
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The  need  for  sufficient  warm-up  cannot  be  overs  tressed.  This  is 
especially  important  when  night  games  are  being  played,  since  the 
evening  air  is  often  cooler  than  one  realizes.  A  player  who  sits  down 
after  being  sufficiently  warm  should  don  a  jacket  or  sweatshirt  to 
avoid  undue  cooling  off  or  chill.  This  is  especially  true  of  pitchers, 
who  must  always  be  especially  careful  of  throwing  hard  when  not 
loose"  and  of  cooling  off  between  innings. 

Performance  of  the  fundamental  skills,  using  proper  form,  is  one 
of  the  best  safeguards  against  injury.  Also,  supervision  and  self- 
discipline  on  the  part  of  instructor  and  students  contribute  to  a  safe 
environment  for  play.  When  groups  are  playing  catch  or  when  bat- 
ting practice  is  being  conducted,  care  must  be  taken  that  no  one  is 
in  a  position  in  which  he  might  be  injured  by  a  bad  throw  or  batted 
ball  or  by  the  bat  itself. 

The  habit  of  throwing  the  bat,  rather  than  dropping  it,  after  hitting 
the  ball  is  often  developed  by  beginning  players.  The  fault  must  be 
corrected  at  once  because  it  may  result  in  a  painful  injury  to  the 
catcher,  umpire  or  anyone  else  in  the  immediate  area.  Emphasize 
gripping  the  bat  during  the  entire  swing  and  dropping  it  only  after 
the  ball  is  hit  and  the  batter  has  started  toward  first  base.  Calling  a 
batter  out  if  he  commits  this  fault  often  will  correct  the  tendency. 
Cracked  bats  should  never  be  used,  since  they  are  a  distinct  hazard. 

Classes  or  practices  should  be  followed  by  a  shower. 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  SOFTBALL  TEACHING 

1.  Objective  tests  may  cover  rules,  strategy  and  game  situations. 

2.  Demonstration  tests  of  fundamental  skills  may  be  conducted. 
Each  player  should  field  several  balls  from  his  chosen  position  and 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  be  observed  at  bat  and  as  a  base 
runner.  Actual  batting  average,  put-outs,  assists  and  error  record 
under  game  situations  are  superior  to  the  demonstration  tests,  al- 
though both  have  a  place.  Softball  standards  have  recently  been 
developed  for  boys  in  grades  7  to  12.* 

3.  Tournaments,  either  elimination  or  round  robin,  give  some  in- 
dication of  the  progress  of  the  players'  skills.  Team  play  and  strategy 
can  best  be  demonstrated  under  actual  game  conditions. 

4.  Probably  the  fairest  and  truest  test  of  an  individual's  advance- 
ment is  the  observation  of  actual  class  performance.  Improvement, 
correction  of  faults,  and  application  of  knowledge  gained  from  the 

*  New  York  State  Physical  Education  Standards  Project.  Standards  Manual 
for  Football,  Soccer  and  Softball  Skills,  Boys,  Grades  7-12  (Tentative).  Bulletin 
Number  3,  State  Education  Department,  Division  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pp.  23-26. 
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teaching  are  certainly  better  indications  of  progress  than  ability  alone. 
In  addition,  disposition  to  play  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner  and  as  a 
member  of  a  team  rather  than  as  an  individual  are  factors  which 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

GLOSSARY  OF  SOFTBALL  TERMS 

Assist.  Each  player  who  handles  the  ball  in  any  series  of  plays  which  results  in 

a  base  runner  being  put  out  is  credited  in  the  game  score  book  with  an  "assist." 
At  Bat.  Credited  in  scoring  a  game  for  each  time  a  player  takes  his  turn  at  bat, 

unless  he  receives  a  base  on  balls,  is  interfered  with  by  the  catcher,  is  hit  by  a 

pitched  ball  or  makes  a  sacrifice  hit. 
Balk.  A  baseball  term  incorrectly  used  in  softball  to  describe  an  illegal  motion 

of  the  pitcher.  It  should  be  designated  "illegal  pitch." 
Base  on  Balls.  When  four  balls  are  called  on  a  batter,  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  first 

base. 

Batter  Up.  A  call  by  the  umpire  for  the  next  batter  to  take  his  position  in  the  box. 
Battery.  The  pitcher  and  the  catcher. 
Batting  Order.  The  order  in  which  the  members  of  a  team  take  their  turns  at  bat. 
Block  Ball.  A  batted  or  thrown  ball  that  is  touched,  stopped  or  handled  by  a 

person  not  engaged  in  the  game. 
Called  Strike.  A  fairly  delivered  ball  which  in  the  umpire's  judgment  was  over 

the  plate  at  a  height  between  the  knees  and  the  shoulders  of  the  batter  and 

which  was  not  swung  at  by  the  batsman. 
Crowding  the  Plate.  The  batter  standing  as  close  to  the  plate  as  the  inside  line  of 

the  batter's  box  will  permit  him. 
Dead  Ball.  A  ball  not  in  play,  owing  to  certain  conditions  of  the  particular  play. 
Dish.  Slang  for  home  plate. 

Double.  A  safe  hit  by  the  batsman  which  enables  him  to  reach  second  base. 
Double  Play.  Two  runners  being  put  out  on  one  play  or  series  of  plays. 
Error.  Charged  in  scoring  a  game  for  each  misplay  which  prolongs  the  life  of  a 

batter  or  base  runner,  or  which  allows  a  base  runner  to  make  one  or  more 

bases,  when  perfect  play  would  have  resulted  in  his  being  put  out. 
Fan.  A  strike  out. 
Fielder's  Choice.  Credited  in  scoring  a  game  whenever  a  fielder,  after  handling 

the  ball,  elects  to  try  to  retire  a  base  runner  instead  of  the  batter. 
Fielding  Average.  The  total  assists  and  put-outs  made  by  a  player  divided  by  the 

total  assists,  put-outs  and  errors. 
Four  Bagger.  A  safe  hit  on  which  the  runner  can  complete  the  circuit  of  all  four 

bases — a  homerun. 
Fumble.  An  error. 

Fungo  Hitting.  Throwing  the  ball  up  and  hitting  it  to  other  fielders  in  practice. 
Keystone  Sack.  Slang  for  second  base. 
Mound.  The  raised  area  around  the  pitcher's  plate. 

No-EBtter.  A  complete  game  in  which  a  team  was  unable  to  make  a  safe  hit. 
Passed  Ball.  A  legally  delivered  ball  that  should  have  been  held  or  controlled  by 

the  catcher  with  ordinary  effort. 
Pepper  Game.  A  warm-up  activity  with  several  players  10  to  15  feet  from 

batter  who  hits  the  ball  back  as  they  throw  it  to  him. 
Pinch  Hitter.  A  player  who  bats  in  place  of  another,  thus  ending  the  participation 

in  that  game  by  the  one  replaced. 
Pinch  Runner.  A  player  who  takes  the  place  of  a  base  runner;  if  the  captain  or 
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manager  of  the  opposing  team  gives  permission,  both  players  are  eligible  for 

further  participation. 
Pulling  the  String.  Throwing  a  slow  ball  or  change-of-pace  pitch. 
Retiring  the  Side.  Making  the  third  put-out  of  the  inning. 
Run-Down.  A  play  in  which  a  runner  is  trapped  between  two  bases  and  is  "run 

down"  and  put  out  by  a  fielder. 
Shagging  Flies.  Slang  for  practice  in  fielding  fly  balls. 
Shutout.  A  complete  game  in  which  a  team  fails  to  score  a  run. 
Southpaw.  A  left-handed  thrower. 
Squeeze  Play.  A  play  in  which  a  base  runner  is  scored  from  third  base  on  a  bunt 

by  the  batter. 
Stolen  Base.  Credited  in  scoring  a  game  to  a  base  runner  who  advances  a  base 

unaided  by  a  base  hit,  a  put-out,  or  fielding  or  battery  error,  unless  he  advanced 

because  the  fielding  team  refused  to  make  the  play  on  him  because  of  another 

runner. 
Stuff.  Slang  for  the  deviation  in  the  path  of  pitched  balls  produced  by  applying 

spin. 
Texas  Leaguer.  A  fly  ball  hit  between  infielders  and  outfielders  so  that  neither 

can  field  it  successfully. 
Wild  Pitch.  A  legally  delivered  ball  so  high,  low  or  wide  of  the  plate  that  the 

catcher  cannot  or  does  not  stop  and  control  it  with  ordinary  effort. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1.  The  distance  from  the  pitcher's  plate  to  home  plate  is  46  feet. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  a  player  stand  with  his  heels  together  when  fielding 
a  ground  ball. 

3.  A  common  mistake  in  fielding  a  ball  is  taking  the  eyes  off  the  ball  before 
it  is  caught. 

4.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  pitcher  to  call  a  play  on  a  bunt  fielded  by  the  third 
baseman. 

5.  The  second  baseman  and  shortstop  should  serve  as  relay  men  for  long  hits 
to  right  and  left  field  respectively. 

6.  The  pitcher  should  work  for  control  before  he  experiments  too  much  in 
trying  to  develop  a  variety  of  pitches. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  catcher  give  the  signals  for  the  pitches  in  the 
full  crouch  position,  and  then  move  into  the  semicrouch  position  to  receive  the 
pitch. 

8.  A  runner  need  not  touch  a  base  so  long  as  he  passes  over  it. 

9.  In  attempting  to  lay  down  a  sacrifice  bunt,  the  ball  should  be  kept  on  the 
ground  and  not  popped  up. 

10.  The  batter  should  wave  his  bat  around  while  the  pitcher  is  winding  up  in 
order  to  disconcert  the  pitcher. 

11.  "Hooking  a  spike"  is  the  chief  danger  in  sliding. 

12.  If  the  fielder's  hand  or  glove  holding  the  ball  touches  a  baserunner,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  the  ball  itself  to  touch  him. 

13.  The  lead-off  batter  should  be  the  team's  best  long  ball  hitter. 

14.  Good  control  in  pitching  means  the  ability  to  throw  more  strikes  than 
Iballs. 

15.  A  common  fault  in  fielding  is  being  off  balance  after  catching  a  ball,  thus 
delaying  the  throw. 

16.  The  first  baseman  should  drop  back  and  cover  first  base  on  bunts  fielded 
by  the  third  baseman. 
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17.  If  a  runner  fails  to  touch  second  base  in  moving  from  first  to  third  on  a 
safe  hit  by  the  batter,  he  should  be  called  out  immediately  by  the  base. umpire. 

18.  Beginners'  confidence  should  be  developed  by  having  them  make  easy 
plays  first,  and  gradually  work  into  more  difficult  ones. 

19.  When  a  fly  ball  could  be  caught  by  either  an  infielder  or  an  outfielder,  the 
infielder  should  make  the  catch,  since  he  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
ball. 

20.  If  two  players  of  equal  ability  are  competing  for  the  first  base  position, 
the  taller  player  would  be  the  better  choice. 

21.  A  long  throw  from  an  outfielder  should  arrive  on  the  bounce  unless  it  is 
relayed  in. 

22.  When  a  runner  is  advanced  from  second  to  third  on  a  sacrifice,  the  bunt 
should  be  down  the  first  base  line. 

23.  A  player  running  from  home  plate  to  first  base  after  bunting  the  ball  must 
run  in  the  3-foot  lane  outside  the  base  line  the  last  half  of  the  distance. 

24.  The  slow  ball  or  change-of-pace  pitch  should  be  about  shoulder  high  to 
the  batter. 

25.  It  is  recommended  that  the  pitcher  not  assume  any  responsibility  for 
fielding  plays,  since  he  would  interfere  with  the  play  of  his  teammates. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  common  faults  in  throwing  a  softball,  and  how  can  they  be  cor- 
rected? 

2.  Describe  the  proper  form  for  catching  fly  balls,  above  and  below  waist  level, 
and  for  fielding  a  ground  ball. 

3.  What  are  the  common  faults  in  batting,  and  how  can  they  be  corrected? 

4.  Describe  the  different  pitching  styles,  and  the  types  of  "stuff"  used  by  good 
pitchers. 

5.  List  the  main  responsibilities  of  the  catcher. 

6.  What  general  advice  would  you  give  infielders? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  common  faults  in  outfield  play,  and  how  can  they  be 
corrected? 

8.  Discuss  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  and  team  play  in  softball. 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  safety  hazards  you  should  discuss  and  guard  against 
in  your  classes? 

10.  How  can  you  measure  the  success  of  softball  teaching? 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Speedball  is  a  modification  of  soccer  that  combines  some  basketball 
passing  skills  and  the  drop  kick  and  pass  scoring  from  football.  The 
game  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1921  by  Elmer 
D.  Mitchell  as  part  of  the  men's  intramural  program.  Its  purpose 
was  to  provide  a  game  that  could  be  played  and  enjoyed  by  players 
of  average  athletic  ability. 

The  game  was  immediately  successful,  and  by  1926  Mitchell  had 
the  rules  standardized  and  copyrighted.  Gradually  more  and  more 
schools  began  to  play  speedball,  and  today  it  is  widely  enjoyed  all 
over  the  country,  especially  as  a  class  and  intramural  sport.  It  is 
also  played  in  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Philippines  and  China. 

In  1930  Mitchell  gave  the  Women's  Soccer  Committee  permission 
to  revise  the  game  for  use  by  women.  Gradually  since  that  time  the 
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girls'  rules  have  been  reworded  until  today  they  more  nearly  fit  the 
needs  and  requirements  of  a  game  for  girls  and  women. 

Girls  have  shown  more  general  interest  in  the  game  than  boys. 
Lack  of  participation  by  boys  is  largely  due  to  competition  with  foot- 
ball and  its  offshoot,  touch  football;  for  whenever  boys  have  the 
opportunity  to  play  speedball,  they  enjoy  its  fast  and  varied  action. 

VALUES  OF  SPEEDBALL 

Speedball  retains  many  of  the  desirable  values  of  soccer  and  elim- 
inates the  features  that  are  most  difficult  for  the  average  player,  from 
the  standpoint  of  skill  and  condition,  to  perform.  It  seems  to  be 
natural  for  players  to  want  to  use  their  hands  on  aerial  balls;  this 
game  allows  for  the  expression  of  this  tendency  and  in  turn  provides 
for  more  accurate  and  controlled  passing  than  when  the  feet  alone 
are  used. 

Unskilled  soccer  players  are  often  afraid  to  head  high  balls;  hence 
permitting  use  of  the  hands  in  speedball  practically  eliminates  the 
need  for  this  skill. 

The  methods  of  scoring  add  interest  and  variety,  especially  for 
the  inexperienced  player.  It  is  easier  to  score  points  in  speedball 
than  in  soccer,  and  thus  there  are  more  opportunities  to  secure  satis- 
faction by  culminating  an  offensive  play  with  a  score.  Since  it  is  not 
too  difficult  to  make  points,  game  scores  are  higher  and  fewer  games 
end  in  ties.  This  is  a  desirable  feature  for  class  or  intramural  games 
when  time  is  limited  and  overtime  periods  are  inconvenient  or  im- 
possible. In  addition,  it  means  that  interest  is  likely  to  be  maintained 
until  the  end  of  the  game,  because  the  scoring  lead  can  change  rap- 
idly, thus  preventing  either  team  from  letting  down.  Also  because  of 
adjustable  playing  periods  and  its  rule  permitting  a  team  to  take 
time  out  during  the  course  of  play,  speedball  encourages  broad  com- 
petition among  less  well-conditioned  players. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

The  facilities  and  equipment  necessary  for  speedball  are  similar  to 
those  for  soccer.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  field  of  play  and 
the  goals  used.  In  the  absence  of  a  regulation  field,  almost  any  level 
area  can  be  used  and  the  number  of  players  on  a  team  reduced  to 
seven  or  eight  instead  of  the  traditional  eleven. 

THE  FIELD  OF  PLAY 

The  official  field  is  exactly  the  size  of  a  football  field — 360  by  160 
feet  (Fig.  81).  The  50-yard  line  of  the  football  field  is  used  as  the 
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center  line,  and  the  two  40-yard  lines  become  the  restraining  lines. 
The  goal  line  and  the  end  line  of  the  field  form  the  10-yard  end  zone 
area.  Penalty  marks  are  placed  on  the  goal  lines  midway  between 
the  sidelines  and  directly  in  front  of  the  goals. 


— e 


Restraining  line: 


MIPPLE.     LINE 


e 

ENP     ZONE  -  PENALTY    AREA 
1 1 


Fig.  81.  The  speedball  field. 


For  young  players,  or  in  intramural  play,  a  smaller  field  is  recom- 
mended. Two  smaller  fields  can  be  made  from  one  football  field  by 
placing  goal  posts  10  yards  beyond  the  side  lines.  This  makes  each 
field  180  feet  wide  by  220  feet  long  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
usability  of  the  regulation  field. 

THE  GOALS 

Official  football  goals  are  used  in  speedball.  They  consist  of  upright 
poles  !Sy2  feet  apart  with  a  crossbar  10  feet  from  the  ground.  If  a 
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soccer  field  is  utilized  for  play,  the  soccer  goals  may  be  used  by  ex- 
tending the  uprights  beyond  the  crossbar  so  that  drop  kicks  can  be 
scored.  Goal  nets  are  not  necessary  for  speedball. 

EQUIPMENT 

Player  equipment  is  the  same  as  for  soccer,  except  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  distinguish  the  goalkeeper,  since  he  has  no  special 
privileges  and  must  play  all  balls  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
players. 

A  special  official  speedball  has  been  designed.  It  is  slightly  larger 
than  a  soccer  ball  and  smaller  than  a  basketball.  An  official  soccer 
ball  is  satisfactory,  however,  and  can  be  used  for  all  class  and  intra- 
mural play.  A  basketball  is  also  satisfactory,  particularly  when  the 
game  is  played  on  smaller-sized  fields.  (Refer  to  Chapter  6,  page 
148,  for  care  of  balls. ) 

THE  GAME  OF  SPEEDBALL 

Speedball  is  played  by  two  teams,  each  with  eleven  players.  The 
players  are  named  as  in  soccer  and  play  similar  positions.  There  is  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  substitutes  that  may  be  used  in  a  game.  In  the 
girls'  rules  a  player  may  be  re-substituted  more  than  once;  in  the  boys' 
game,  only  once. 

The  captain  winning  the  toss  may  elect  to  kick-off,  to  receive,  or  to 
choose  the  goal  he  wishes  to  defend. 

The  game  is  started  by  a  kick-off  with  all  players  in  their  own 
half  of  the  field  and  all  opponents  behind  the  restraining  line  until 
the  ball  is  kicked.  A  legal  kick-off  is  one  in  which  the  ball  moves 
forward  10  yards  or  more  unless  first  played  by  an  opponent. 

After  the  kick-off  each  team  attempts  to  advance  the  ball  toward 
the  opponents'  goal  line  in  an  effort  to  score  goals.  A  ball  that  is  on 
the  ground  or  has  touched  the  ground  since  last  being  played  by  an- 
other player  is  considered  to  be  a  "ground  ball"  and  must  be  played 
as  in  soccer,  without  the  use  of  the  arms  or  hands.  A  ball  that  rises 
directly  from  a  player's  foot  is  considered  a  "fly  ball"  and  may  be 
caught  and  passed  as  in  basketball.  The  ball  continues  to  be  a  fly  ball 
until  it  again  touches  the  ground.  A  player  may  convert  a  grounded 
ball  into  a  fly  ball  by  raising  it  with  one  or  both  feet  and  catching  it 
himself  or  by  kicking  it  to  another  player.  He  may  change  a  fly  ball 
to  a  ground  ball  by  dropping  it  to  the  ground. 

A  player  may  dribble  a  grounded  ball  as  in  soccer  at  will,  but 
when  standing  may  take  only  one  step  with  a  fly  ball  before  kicking, 
throwing  or  grounding  it.  One  overhead  dribble  or  juggle  is  allowed, 
but  a  player  may  not  score  by  this  means.  When  a  player  catches  a 
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fly  ball  while  running,  he  is  allowed  two  steps  to  stop  without  violat- 
ing the  "carrying-the-ball"  rule.  A  player  may  not  score  by  stepping 
over  the  goal  line  with  the  ball,  as  might  occur  after  catching  a  fly 
ball  or  while  juggling  it. 

When  guarding  an  opponent  in  possession  of  the  ball,  the  player 
must  play  the  ball  at  all  times.  An  opponent  without  the  ball  may 
not  be  legally  obstructed. 

When  a  ball  goes  out  of  bounds  across  a  side  line,  it  is  returned 
to  play  by  an  opponent  of  the  player  causing  it  to  leave  the  field.  The 
player  who  last  touches  the  ball  is  assumed  to  have  caused  it  to  go 
out  of  bounds.  An  out-of-bounds  ball  is  put  into  play  by  a  pass  from 
the  spot  where  it  crossed  the  line. 

SCORING 

An  interesting  aspect  of  speedball  is  the  variety  of  scoring  op- 
portunities available  to  players.  Points  may  be  scored  in  any  one  of 
five  different  ways. 

A  field  goal,  worth  3  points,  is  scored  when  a  ground  ball  is  kicked 
or  otherwise  given  legal  impetus  and  passes  completely  over  the  end 
line  between  the  goal  uprights  and  under  the  crossbar. 

A  touchdown,  worth  1  point,  is  scored  when  a  player  standing 
in  the  end  zone  catches  and  securely  holds  a  forward  pass  thrown 
from  the  playing  field  outside  the  end  zone.  A  touchdown  cannot  be 
scored  directly  from  an  out-of-bounds  pass. 

An  end  kick,  worth  1  point,  is  scored  when  an  offensive  player 
with  a  grounded  ball  in  the  end  zone  kicks  or  legally  propels  the  ball 
over  the  end  line  and  not  between  the  goal  posts. 

A  drop  kick,  worth  2  points,  is  scored  when  a  fly  ball  held  by  a 
player  in  the  field  of  play  outside  the  end  zone  is  dropped  to  the 
ground  and  kicked  over  the  goal  cross  bar  between  the  uprights. 

A  penalty  kick,  worth  1  point,  is  a  free  kick  awarded  for  an  in- 
fraction of  the  rules.  It  is  taken  from  the  penalty  mark,  which  is  10 
yards  from  the  goal  and  directly  in  front  of  it.  The  ball  must  pass 
between  the  uprights  of  the  goal  and  under  the  crossbar  in  order  to 
score.  Only  one  defensive  player  may  attempt  to  guard  the  goal,  and 
he  must  stand  on  the  end  line  between  the  goal  posts  until  the  ball  is 
kicked.  The  kicker  may  not  kick  the  ball  a  second  time  until  it  has 
touched  another  player. 

FOULS,  VIOLATIONS  AND  PENALTIES 

Personal  fouls  are  infractions  of  the  rules  which  involve  personal 
body  contact  between  players.  They  are  kicking,  tripping,  charging, 
pushing,  holding,  blocking  or  unnecessary  roughness.  Four  personal 
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fouls  disqualify  a  player.  When  a  personal  foul  is  committed,  other 
than  by  a  defensive  player  in  his  own  zone,  one  penalty  kick  is 
awarded  to  the  offended  player.  If  the  foul  is  made  by  a  defending 
player  in  his  own  end  zone,  the  penalty  is  two  penalty  kicks.  If 
kicks  are  unsuccessful,  the  ball  remains  in  play  after  the  last  kick 
taken. 

Technical  fouls  are  infractions  of  the  rules  not  involving  personal 
actions  of  players.  Illegal  substitutions,  delaying  the  game,  too  many 
players  on  the  field,  and  taking  more  than  three  time-outs  in  a  game 
are  all  technical  fouls.  When  such  fouls  occur  while  the  ball  is  in  the 
defending  team's  own  end  zone,  the  penalty  is  one  penalty  kick  to  be 
taken  by  any  opponent,  and  the  ball  remains  in  play  if  the  kick  is  un- 
successful. If  a  technical  foul  occurs  while  the  ball  is  in  the  general 
field  of  play,  the  penalty  kick  awarded  may  not  be  followed  up  if 
unsuccessful  and  is  put  in  play  by  the  defensive  team  by  a  pass  or 
kick  from  behind  the  end  line. 

Violations  are  player  infractions  of  rules,  but  do  not  involve  per- 
sonal contact  with  other  players.  Using  hands  on  a  grounded  ball, 
carrying  the  ball,  violating  the  kick-off  rule,  violating  any  free-kick 
restrictions,  improper  playing  of  any  drop  or  toss  ball,  and  volley 
kicking  or  kneeing  a  fly  ball  without  first  catching  the  ball  are  all 
types  of  such  violations.  Any  violation  committed  by  a  player  outside 
his  own  end  zone  results  in  awarding  the  ball  to  the  opponents  out 
of  bounds  near  the  point  of  the  violation,  as  in  basketball.  A  viola- 
tion committed  by  a  player  inside  his  own  end  zone  results  in  a 
penalty  kick  awarded  to  the  opponents,  which,  if  missed,  continues 
in  play. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEEDBALL 
SOCCER  SKILLS 

Speedball  uses  all  the  soccer  skills  that  are  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  6.  Since  all  grounded  balls  must  be  played  without  the 
hands,  skill  in  using  the  feet  for  passing,  trapping  and  scoring  must 
be  emphasized. 

BASKETBALL  PASSING  SKILLS 

The  use  of  the  hands  on  fly  balls  necessarily  requires  all  players 
to  develop  some  skill  in  passing  with  the  hands.  Basic  basketball  pass- 
ing skills  are  recommended.  For  short  accurate  passes,  two  hands 
should  be  used  with  the  ball  being  thrown  from  the  chest,  over  the 
shoulder  or  over  the  head.  For  longer  passes,  the  one-hand  baseball 
throw  is  the  best,  and  the  ball  should  travel  in  as  near  a  straight 
line  as  possible  in  order  to  minimize  the  chance  of  interception.  When 
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closely  guarded,  a  player  may  have  to  rely  on  a  one-hand  underhand 
or  overhead  hook  pass  in  order  to  get  around  his  opponent. 

DROP  KICK 

The  ball  is  held  with  both  hands  in  front  of  the  player.  The  elbows 
are  close  to  the  body  and  bent  so  that  the  ball  is  waist  high.  The 
feet  are  parallel  with  the  weight,  mostly  on  the  kicking  foot.  The 
nonkicking  foot  steps  forward  as  the  ball  is  dropped  to  the  ground, 
and  the  kicking  leg  swings  forward  with  the  knee  slightly  bent  and 
toe  pointing  toward  the  ground.  The  top  of  the  instep  contacts  the 
ball  just  as  it  bounces  from  the  ground.  The  arms  drop  to  the  sides 


Fig.  82.  Two-foot  kick-up. 

for  balance  as  the  leg  and  body  follow  through  on  the  kick.  The  eyes 
are  on  the  ball  until  after  it  contacts  the  foot. 

Uses:  A  method  of  scoring  points  from  the  field  of  play 
Under  women's  rules,  for  penalty  kicks. 

Common  Faults  in  Two-Foot  Kick-np 

1.  Holding  the  ball  too  close  to  the  body 

correction:  Be  sure  the  arms  are  extended  well  out  in 
front.  The  elbows  should  be  almost  fully  ex- 
tended. The  body  should  be  bent  forward 
slightly  from  the  waist. 

2.  Waiting  until  the  ball  has  bounced  too  high  before  kicking 
correction:  The  ball  should  be  kicked  just  as  it  rises  from 

the  ground.  This  means  that  the  ball  must  be 
held  longer  and  not  dropped  before  the  step 
of  the  kicking  motion  is  taken.  Practice  will 
help  to  develop  the  necessary  timing. 
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3.  Taking  eyes  off  the  ball  after  dropping  it 

correction:  In  order  for  the  foot  to  contact  the  ball  at  the 
correct  time,  the  eyes  must  follow  the  ball 
until  after  it  leaves  the  foot.  Practice  dropping 
the  ball  and  watching  it  bounce  without  trying 
to  kick  it. 

KICK-UP,  TWO  FEET 

A  stationary  ball  is  held  between  the  feet  (Fig.  82).  The  knees  are 
slightly  bent,  and  the  body  bends  forward  slightly  from  the  waist.  The 
player  jumps  in  the  air,  pulling  the  ball  upward  by  quickly  flexing  the 
knees,  which  move  outward  as  they  are  drawn  up.  The  ball  is  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  continue  upward  into  the  outstretched  arms 
and  hands.  The  ball  must  leave  the  feet  before  it  can  be  touched 
by  the  hands. 

Use:  To  convert  a  stationary  ground  ball  into  a  fly  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  Two-Foot  Kick-up 

1.  Losing  control  of  the  ball  while  lifting  it  from  the  ground 
correction:  Be  sure  there  is  good  foot  contact  with  the 

ball  and  hold  the  ball  securely  with  equal  pres- 
sure on  both  sides.  If  the  ball  tends  to  slip  out 
forward,  turn  the  toes  upward. 

2.  Standing  too  erect  while  trying  to  catch  the  ball 
correction:   As  the  legs  are  drawn  up,  the  arms  should 

stretch  downward,  and  the  body  bends  for- 
ward from  the  waist. 

KICK-UP,  ONE  FOOT  (MOVING  BALL) 

The  player  faces  the  ball  with  the  lifting  foot  forward  and  the 
weight  on  the  opposite  foot  (Fig.  83).  The  toe  is  placed  under  the 


Fig.  83.  One-foot  kick-up. 
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ball,  allowing  it  to  roll  upon  the  toes  and  instep.  The  ankle,  knee 
and  hip  joint  are  flexed  simultaneously,  causing  the  ball  to  be  tossed 
upward  into  the  outstretched  arms  and  hands.  The  upper  body  is 
bent  forward  from  the  waist  in  order  to  place  the  hands  and  body 
over  the  ball.  The  ball  must  leave  the  foot  before  it  can  be  touched 
by  the  hands. 

Use:  To  convert  a  moving  ground  ball  into  a  fly  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  One-Foot  Kick-up 

1.  Not  getting  the  ball  onto  the  foot  before  lifting 
correction:   Move  so  that  the  body  is  directly  in  line  with 

the  ball.  Extend  the  lifting  foot  in  front  with 
the  toe  well  down  until  the  ball  rolls  onto  the 
instep,  then  lift. 

2.  Losing  control  of  the  ball  while  lifting 

correction:  Turn  the  toes  up  slightly  as  the  ball  is  lifted 
to  keep  it  on  the  foot  until  it  is  directed  toward 
the  hands. 

KICK-UP,  ONE  FOOT  (STATIONARY  BALL) 

The  player  stands  about  1 8  inches  away  and,  facing  the  ball,  places 
a  foot  on  top  of  it  and  moves  it  toward  himself  by  quickily  flexing 
the  knee  and  drawing  the  foot  toward  himself.  The  stationary  ball  is 
thus  changed  into  a  moving  ball  and  lifted  as  described  under 
Kick-up,  One  Foot  (Moving  Ball),  by  placing  the  toe  under  the  ball 
and  raising  it  up  quickly  (Fig.  83). 

Use:  To  convert  a  stationary  ground  ball  into  a  fly  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  One-Foot  Kick-up  (Stationary  Ball) 

1.  Failure  of  the  ball  to  roll  up  on  the  toes 

correction  :  This  fault  is  usually  caused  by  the  ball  not 
having  enough  impetus.  Practice  moving  the 
leg  fast  when  putting  the  ball  in  motion.  This 
may  also  result  from  standing  too  close  to  the 
ball  when  starting  the  kick-up.  In  this  case 
adjust  the  distance. 

2.  Losing  control  of  the  ball  while  lifting 
correction:   Turn  the  toes  up  slightly  and  lift  quickly. 

LIFTING  THE  BALL  TO  A  TEAMMATE 

A  stationary  or  slowly  moving  ball  can  be  lifted  to  a  teammate  by 
placing  the  toe  under  the  ball  and  raising  it  by  flexing  the  ankle,  ex- 
tending the  knee  and  flexing  the  hip  slightly  (Fig.  84).  The  weight 
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is  on  the  nonkicking  foot  and  leg  with  the  knee  slightly  bent.  The 
arms  are  at  the  sides  and  used  for  balance.  The  height  and  distance 
of  the  ball  can  be  regulated  by  the  follow-through  after  kicking.  For 
a  high  ball  follow  through  higher. 


Fig.  84.  Kick-up  (or  lift)  to  a  teammate. 

If  a  ball  is  bouncing,  a  lob  volley  may  be  used  (refer  to  soccer 
skills,  p.  159). 

Use:  To  lift  a  ground  ball  for  another  player  to  catch. 

Common  Faults  in  Lifting  the  Ball  to  a  Teammate 

1.  Kicking  the  ball  instead  of  lifting  it 

correction:  Place  the  toe  under  the  ball  and  feel  the  con- 
tact before  making  the  lift. 

2.  Lacking  control  of  the  ball 

correction:  Only  through  practice  will  a  player  be  able  to 
pass  the  ball  to  another  moving  player.  This 
requires  judgment  on  the  proper  amount  of 
lead  to  give. 

JUGGLE 

A  juggle  is  a  forward  pass  to  yourself,  performed  by  throwing  the 
ball  in  the  air  and  running  forward  to  catch  it. 

Uses:  To  move  the  ball  around  a  close  guarding  opponent 

To  advance  the  ball  to  a  more  favorable  position  without 
grounding  the  ball. 

STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  SPEEDBALL 

The  game  of  speedball  requires  much  the  same  team  play  and 
strategy  as  does  soccer.  There  are,  however,  more  varied  opportu- 
nities resulting  from  the  handling  of  fly  balls.  It  is  this  unique  pos- 
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sibility  that  will  receive  the  major  emphasis  in  this  discussion.  Readers 
should  refer  back  to  Chapter  6  for  review  purposes. 

FORWARD  LINE  PLAY 

The  five  players  on  the  forward  line  include  the  two  outsides,  two 
insides,  and  center  forward.  Their  major  responsibility  is  that  of 
attack.  Their  chief  aim  should  be  to  keep  possession  of  the  ball  and 
advance  it  into  the  scoring  area.  When  in  possession  of  the  ball,  the 
forwards  may  move  in  a  straight  line  or  in  a  zigzag  formation  re- 
sembling a  W  or  an  M  as  in  soccer.  They  should  stay  spread  out 
across  the  field  and  remain  within  their  own  playing  area.  This  keeps 
the  defense  spread  and  provides  more  scoring  opportunities  for  touch- 
down passes  and  end  kicks  as  well  as  field  goals.  The  forwards  drop 
back  behind  the  center  line  on  defense  and  protect  against  passes  to 
halfbacks  and  fullbacks.  Usually  the  center  forward  and  two  insides 
cover  the  halfbacks,  the  wings  being  responsible  for  the  fullbacks. 
The  five  linemen  may  play  zones  instead  of  man  for  man  on  defense, 
but  in  either  event  should  always  remain  between  the  opponents'  for- 
ward line  and  halfbacks. 

HALFBACK  PLAY 

The  three  halfbacks  in  speedball  play  much  more  of  an  offensive 
game  than  in  soccer.  They  follow  their  forward  line  rather  closely 
on  attack,  especially  when  the  ball  is  being  played  in  the  air,  and 
frequently  participate  in  scoring  plays  by  catching  and  throwing 
touchdown  passes  or  drawing  out  the  defense  with  drop  kicks.  Their 
primary  offensive  duty  is  to  support  the  forwards  and  to  assist  them 
in  scoring.  By  playing  an  aggressive  attacking  role  the  halfbacks 
force  the  opposing  line  to  play  deep  and  conservative  on  defense, 
and  as  a  result  slow  down  any  fast  break  by  the  opponents  when 
they  intercept  or  gain  possession  of  the  ball.  The  halfbacks  must  be 
alert  to  size  up  scoring  opportunities  and  be  prepared  to  convert  the 
ball  from  a  grounded  ball  to  a  fly  ball,  or  vice  versa  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. Dropping  back  quickly  on  defense,  the  halfbacks  assist  the 
fullbacks  in  covering  the  attacking  forwards.  Man-to-man  play  is 
usually  used,  although  a  type  of  zone  can  be  used,  especially  if  the 
opponents  are  interchanging  positions. 

Defensively,  each  opponent  must  be  closely  marked  or  checked. 
When  the  ball  is  a  fly  ball,  basketball  guarding  techniques  must  be 
used,  while  soccer  techniques  are  needed  on  ground  balls. 

Halfbacks  must  possess  a  great  deal  of  endurance,  since  they  cover 
almost  the  entire  field  and  are  constantly  moving  whenever  the  ball 
is  in  play.  Each  halfback  covers  approximately  one  third  of  the 
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width  of  the  field,  and  they  interchange  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  defensive  or  offensive  purposes.  When  the  ball  is  intercepted 
at  the  goal,  all  passes  should  be  cleared  out  to  the  edge  of  the  field 
in  preparation  for  a  fast-breaking  change  to  offense.  The  halfbacks 
take  most  of  the  free  kicks  during  the  game  and  so  must  be  alert  to 
capitalize  on  these  opportunities.  Also  the  right  and  left  half  take 
most  of  the  throw-ins  on  their  own  side  of  the  field. 

FULLBACK  PLAY 

The  two  fullbacks,  too,  play  more  offense  in  speedball  than  in 
soccer.  Their  main  work  is  defensive,  however.  When  their  team  is  in 
possession  of  the  ball,  they  play  in  tandem  formation  with  the  faster 
one  advancing  almost  three  quarters  of  the  length  of  the  field  and 
the  other  one  moving  up  to  the  center  of  the  field.  Slower  fullbacks 
must  play  accordingly  in  relation  to  their  ability  to  cover  back  on  fast 
breaks.  Fullbacks  should  interchange  when  necessary  as  the  play 
develops.  In  man-to-man  play  they  take  the  first  two  attacking  play- 
ers down  field  and  leave  the  remaining  three  for  the  halfbacks.  At 
times  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  halfback  and  fullback  to  interchange 
as  a  result  of  a  screen  play  on  a  fly  ball  or  of  an  attacking  halfback 
drifting  through  to  catch  a  touchdown  pass.  While  playing  a  man, 
the  fullbacks  must  be  careful  not  to  crowd  the  goal  and  obstruct 
the  view  of  the  goalkeeper. 

GOALKEEPER  PLAY 

The  goalkeeper's  main  purpose  is  defending  the  goal  against  field 
goals  and  penalty  kicks.  He  may  assist  the  fullbacks  in  preventing 
touchdowns  and  end  kicks  only  when  he  can  leave  the  goal  without 
danger  of  allowing  a  field  goal.  Usually  it  is  safer  not  to  risk  3  points 
in  order  to  try  to  save  1  point.  The  goalkeeper  usually  stands  about 
3  feet  in  front  of  the  end  fine,  and  his  position  in  front  of  the  goal  is 
in  relation  to  the  location  of  the  ball  on  the  field.  Since  the  goal- 
keeper has  no  special  privileges,  the  ball  must  be  played  as  any  other 
player  would  play  it,  that  is,  a  ground  ball  with  the  body  and  a  fly 
ball  with  the  hands.  This  places  an  additional  responsibility  on  the 
guarding  player  and  makes  scoring  easier  than  in  soccer,  even 
though  the  goal  is  5%  feet  narrower  than  a  soccer  goal. 

The  keeper  must  be  constantly  alert  even  though  the  ball  is  being 
played  as  a  fly  ball,  since  the  ball  can  be  easily  and  quickly  grounded. 
When  he  plays  a  ball,  it  is  usually  best  to  clear  it  to  the  outside  of  the 
field  or  to  the  right  or  left  halfback.  Occasionally  a  dribbler  passes 
the  fullbacks  and  approaches  the  goal  unmolested.  In  this  situation 
the  goalkeeper  must  go  out  and  meet  him  in  order  to  decrease  the 
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angle  of  shooting  and  to  hurry  the  shot.  Except  in  this  emergency 
the  goalkeeper  does  not  leave  the  goal  unless  there  is  a  fullback  ready 
to  assume  his  responsibility. 

KICK-OFF  PLAYS 

Under  the  men's  rules  it  is  necessary  for  a  kick-off  to  travel  10 
yards  or  be  touched  by  an  opponent  before  it  can  be  again  played 
by  a  member  of  the  kicking  team;  so  opportunities  for  possession 
plays  are  limited.  Since  a  field  goal  can  be  scored  directly  from  a 
kick-off,  it  is  usually  good  strategy  to  kick  the  ball  directly  at  the 
opponents'  goal  to  place  it  deep  in  the  opponents'  territory.  A  charg- 
ing forward  line  should  follow  up  the  kick  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
possession  of  the  ball  at  or  near  a  favorable  scoring  position. 

OFFENSIVE  PLAY 

In  setting  up  an  offensive  team  pattern  the  ability  of  individual 
players  must  be  considered.  The  variety  of  possibilities  of  advancing 
the  ball  makes  it  possible  to  work  a  system  suited  to  the  players' 
skills  rather  than  try  to  develop  players  to  fit  a  system.  A  team  that 
can  handle  soccer  skills  readily  will  probably  depend  more  on 
grounded  balls  than  will  a  team  less  skillful  in  this  respect. 

Team  play  is  essential  in  speedball,  and  beginning  players  must 
learn  that  at  times  they  can  contribute  most  by  keeping  their  oppo- 
nent busy  and  out  of  the  play.  This  means  staying  in  proper  position 
and  well  spread  out  in  order  to  increase  the  scoring  opportunities. 
Screen  plays  based  on  basketball  tactics  will  provide  many  touch- 
down opportunities. 

The  halfbacks  must  figure  prominently  in  scoring  plays.  From  their 
position  they  can  best  see  the  type  of  scoring  that  has  the  greatest 
chance  of  succeeding  and  must  be  ready  to  direct  the  play  as  neces- 
sary. 

DEFENSIVE  PLAY 

Defensively,  speedball  resembles  both  soccer  and  basketball  and 
uses  skills  from  both  games.  Basically,  when  the  ball  is  grounded, 
soccer  tactics  are  necessary,  and  basketball  tactics  are  used  on  fly 
balls. 

The  first  duty  on  defense  is  to  gain  possession  of  the  ball.  Oppo- 
nents not  actively  playing  the  ball  must  be  well  marked  (or  guarded) 
so  that  passes  to  them  can  be  intercepted. 

The  halfbacks,  fullbacks  and  goalkeeper  are  the  main  defensive 
players,  although  the  forwards  contribute  support,  especially  on  out- 
of-bounds  balls  and  free  kicks. 
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In  speedball,  as  in  any  other  team  game,  the  defense  should  be 
in  keeping  with  the  offensive  tactics  of  the  opponents.  Opponents 
playing  in  defined  areas  can  be  readily  and  effectively  marked  by 
playing  a  man-for-man  defense  and  holding  each  player  responsible 
for  one  opponent.  If  opponents  are  interchanging  positions  in  an  at- 
tempt to  confuse  the  defense,  a  modified  type  of  zone  defense  may 
be  used.  The  zone,  however,  is  vulnerable  to  touchdown  plays  from 
overloading  a  zone;  so  good  passing  teams  must  be  closely  marked  to 
prevent  good  scoring  passes  being  made. 

OFFICIATING  IN  SPEEDBALL* 

The  officials  for  a  regulation  speedball  game  should  be  a  referee, 
two  linesmen,  a  timer,  and  an  official  scorer.  When  possible,  how- 
ever, it  is  recommended  that  two  umpires  be  substituted  for  the 
referee  and  that  each  have  comparable  authority  and  responsibility. 
Because  the  playing  field  covers  a  large  area,  it  is  difficult  for  one 
official  to  cover  all  play  adequately. 

Before  the  game  the  referee  or  the  umpires  should  personally 
check  all  details  of  the  field  and  equipment  to  assure  maximum  safety 
for  the  participants. 

Once  the  game  has  started,  the  umpires  are  in  complete  charge  of 
the  game  and  must  handle  all  decisions  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
calling  all  personal  fouls,  technical  fouls  and  violations,  and  award- 
ing penalties  as  stated  in  the  rules.  They  indicate  to  the  scorer  when 
goals  have  been  scored  and  also  the  number  of  points  that  have  been 
earned. 

The  two  umpires  cover  the  game  on  both  halves  of  the  field,  each 
dropping  back  to  the  goal  line  on  his  own  end  of  the  field  and  calling 
the  game  from  out  in  front  on  the  opposite  end.  If  linesmen  are  not 
used,  each  umpire  is  responsible  for  a  complete  side  line  and  end 
line. 

The  two  linesmen,  when  used,  take  their  positions  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  field  and  move  in  accordance  with  play  on  the  field  so  as  to  be 
in  position  to  call  out-of-bounds  plays.  This  will  relieve  the  umpires 
of  this  responsibility  and  allow  them  to  concentrate  on  the  field  of 
play.  When  one  referee  is  used  instead  of  two  umpires,  linesmen  are 
an  absolute  necessity. 

The  timekeeper  must  keep  an  accurate  account  of  playing  time, 
time-outs  and  time  between  periods.  He  signals  the  umpires  at  the 
termination  of  each  period. 

*  The  field  positions  of  officials  in  speedball  are  the  same  as  in  soccer  (see  Fig. 
68,  p.  179). 
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The  scorer  records  the  line-up,  substitutions,  and  scores  made.  He 
credits  the  score  to  the  player  achieving  it  in  each  instance.  He 
notifies  the  umpire  of  illegal  substitutions  and  keeps  a  record  of  the 
team  kicking  off  in  case  the  umpire  requires  this  information. 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  IN  TEACHING  SPEEDBALL 
SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

The  first  class  period  in  speedball  should  be  spent  mainly  in  or- 
ganization and  orientation.  This  may  be  done  the  first  day  of  the  fall 
program  before  students  have  their  uniforms  ready  for  use.  Stress 
should  be  placed  on  safety  factors  such  as  proper  warm-up  and  cor- 
rect uniform  and  shoes  to  be  worn.  With  groups  that  have  played 
before,  only  a  brief  review  of  rules  may  be  necessary,  but  with  new 
groups  a  thorough  coverage  is  needed  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
methods  of  playing  the  ball  and  scoring. 

If  the  group  is  already  in  uniform  and  ready  to  play,  organization 
should  be  brief,  and  the  game  and  rules  more  fully  explained  as  prac- 
tice progresses. 

Since  most  groups  have  had  some  previous  lessons  and  experience 
in  soccer,  the  first  few  periods  should  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  soc- 
cer skills  and  basketball  passing  skills  and  the  teaching  of  the  kick-up 
skills  unique  to  speedball.  When  the  group  has  had  no  experience  in 
soccer,  these  skills  must  be  taught  along  with  the  kick-up.  (See  Chap- 
ter 6.) 

Short,  snappy  drills  with  progressions  leading  to  game  situations 
will  keep  drills  interesting  and  enthusiasm  high.  Using  many  balls  and 
small  groups  will  provide  more  activity  and  increase  the  skill  po- 
tential of  drills.  As  soon  as  possible,  introduce  the  group  to  an  actual 
game,  and  part  of  each  succeeding  period  should  be  devoted  to 
actual  scrimmage.  Usually  informal  games  are  superior  to  tourna- 
ment type  organization  within  classes,  since  the  stress  should  be  on 
improving  skill  rather  than  winning.  Informal  games  can  be  stopped 
and  situations  created  to  provide  meaningful  instruction.  Opportu- 
nity for  competitive  speedball  should  be  provided  in  the  intramural 
or  varsity  program  as  a  supplement  to  regular  class  instruction. 

Use  the  time  on  rainy  days  for  blackboard  talks  on  rules,  team 
play  and  strategy.  Many  of  the  soccer,  basketball  and  speedball  skills 
can  be  taught  and  practiced  in  the  gymnasium.  Use  soccer  and 
basketball  passing  lead-up  games  indoors  to  rnaintain  interest  and 
to  improve  skill. 

In  speedball,  as  in  soccer,  the  unit  type  of  instruction  is  usually 
more  effective  for  classwork  than  teaching  it  as  an  occasional  or 
once-a-week  activity  combined  with  soccer  and  touch  football.  The 
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continuity  and  progression  in  teaching  possible  within  a  unit  will 
increase  playing  ability  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  game. 

MAJOR  TOPICS  IN  TEACHING  SPEEDBALL 

The  sequence  of  teaching  speedball  skills  will  depend  on  the 
amount  of  skill  the  players  have  in  basketball  and  soccer.  When 
speedball  follows  these  two  sports  in  the  curriculum,  more  emphasis 
can  be  placed  on  team  play  and  strategy.  A  suggested  order  for 
presenting  major  topics  in  speedball  is  as  follows: 

1.  Brief  discussion  of  the  value  of  speedball 

2.  General  description  of  speedball  and  how  it  is  played 

3.  Consideration  of  safety  in  playing  speedball 

4.  Fundamentals  and  rules  involved  in: 

A.  Dribbling  a  grounded  ball 

B.  Short  kicks 

C.  Long  kicks 

D.  Trapping 

E.  Kick-ups 

F.  Basketball  passing  and  catching 

G.  Juggling 
H.  Guarding 
I.  Tackling 

J.  Changing  direction 

5.  Team  play 

6.  Strategy: 

A.  Offensive 

B.  Defensive 

7.  Officiating 

8.  Self-evaluation  of  progress. 

As  skill  increases,  a  greater  portion  of  each  practice  period  should 
be  devoted  to  actual  scrimmage.  The  more  complicated  skills  should 
be  built  upon  a  sound  foundation  of  skill  in  the  simpler  fundamentals. 

SAFETY  IN  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING 

There  are  relatively  few  accidents  in  speedball  since  the  rules  do 
not  permit  the  body  contact  of  tackling  and  blocking.  The  injuries 
that  do  occur  are  usually  minor  and  result  from  falling  or  running 
into  another  player.  A  few  simple  principles  are  helpful  in  keeping 
speedball  a  safe  activity  for  all. 

1.  Proper  warm-up  prior  to  vigorous  kicking  will  aid  in  the  pre- 
vention of  sore  leg  muscles. 

2.  Good  officiating  for  class  games  and  intramural  contests  is 
necessary  to  control  the  game. 
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3.  Keep  the  playing  area  free  from  holes,  rocks  or  other  danger- 
ous obstructions. 

4.  Clean  and  proper  fitting  shoes  and  socks  will  prevent  sore  and 
blistered  feet. 

5.  Keep  strict  observance  of  all  rules,  especially  in  kicking  of  fly 
balls  and  play  resulting  in  body  contact. 

6.  Use  only  soccer,  football  or  gymnasium  shoes. 

7.  Wrap  weak  ankles,  and  be  sure  that  shoes  are  properly  laced. 

8.  Use  substitutes  freely  and  do  not  allow  players  to  become  over- 
fatigued. 

9.  Encourage  the  use  of  metal  cup  supporters. 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  SPEEDBALL 

Effectiveness  in  teaching  speedball  can  be  determined  only  by 
securing  evidence  of  what  has  happened  to  the  students  as  a  result 
of  the  activity.  The  easiest  quality  to  measure  is  skill  in  fundamentals. 
Since  there  are  no  standardized  tests  available  in  speedball,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  develop  simple  skill  tests  for  your  own  use.  Although 
not  a  highly  valid  measure  of  playing  ability,  this  type  of  testing, 
when  combined  with  teaching,  can  serve  as  an  effective  learning 
situation  for  the  players. 

Knowledge  can  be  tested  by  paper  and  pencil  tests  using  questions 
similar  to  those  suggested  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  These  tests  may 
give  some  insight  not  gathered  during  class  or  intramural  play. 

For  the  more  intangible  objectives,  such  as  the  development  of  at- 
titudes, enthusiasm  and  quality  of  team  play,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
use  more  subjective  techniques.  The  extent  of  participation  in  speed- 
ball  outside  of  classes  will  be  one  indication  of  success.  Enthusiasm 
and  interest  during  classes  is  not  too  difficult  to  evaluate,  and  team 
play,  or  its  absence,  can  be  fairly  easily  spotted  by  an  alert  observer. 

By  combining  objective  and  subjective  evidence  thus  accumulated 
and  examining  it  in  relation  to  objectives  sought,  the  success  of  a 
speedball  program  may  be  ascertained. 

GLOSSARY  OF  SPEEDBALL  TERMS 

Angle  of  Possibility.  The  angle  formed  by  imaginary  lines  drawn  from  the  ball 
to  the  goal  posts.  The  ball  must  travel  within  this  angle  in  order  for  a  goal  to 
be  scored. 

Backs.  The  halfbacks  and  fullbacks. 

Back  Up.  To  support  a  teammate  by  playing  behind  him. 

Beat.  To  gain  an  advantage  by  outmaneuvering  an  opponent. 

Center  Line.  A  straight  line  connecting  the  two  side  lines  dividing  the  field  into 
two  equal  parts. 

Clear.  To  move  the  ball  away  from  in  front  of  the  goal. 

Cover.  To  play  a  man  not  in  possession  of  the  ball. 
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Cross.  To  kick  or  throw  a  ball  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the  other. 
Crossbar.  The  horizontal  wooden  bar  on  the  goal  10  feet  above  the  ground. 
Dribbling.  To  advance  the  ball  with  the  foot  while  still  retaining  possession  of  it. 

The  ball  is  kept  within  one  stride  of  the  player  continually. 
Drop  Kick.  A  method  of  scoring  worth  1  point  (women's  game,  3  points).  The 

ball  is  held  in  the  hands,  dropped  to  the  ground  and  kicked.  It  must  be  at- 
tempted from  the  field  of  play  and  go  over  the  crossbar  and  between  the 

uprights. 
End  Goal.  A  method  of  scoring  worth  1  point:  a  ground  ball  which  receives  its 

impetus  (kicked  or  legally  bodied)  from  any  player  in  the  end  zone  and  passes 

over  the  end  line,  but  not  between  the  goal  posts. 
End  Line.  The  boundary  line  on  the  ends  of  the  field.  The  goal  is  located  on  the 

end  line. 
End  Zone.  The  10-yard  area  between  the  goal  line  and  end  line. 
Field  Goal.  A  method  of  scoring  worth  3  points.  A  grounded  ball  is  kicked  be- 
tween the  goal  posts  and  under  the  crossbar. 
Field  of  Play.  The  playing  field  exclusive  of  the  end  zones:  that  area  bounded  by 

the  goal  lines  and  side  lines. 
Fly  Ball.  A  ball  that  rises  directly  from  a  player's  toe.  This  may  be  caught  in  the 

hands  and  passed  to  another  player.  A  fly  ball  remains  a  fly  ball  until  it  again 

touches  the  ground. 
Goalkeeper.  The  player  responsible  for  guarding  the  goal.  The  goalkeeper  has 

no  special  privileges  and  must  play  the  ball  as  other  players  do. 
Goal  Line.  The  line  across  the  ends  of  the  field  10  yards  from  the  end  line.  The 

penalty  mark  is  located  at  the  center  of  the  goal  line. 
Grounded  Ball.  A  ball  that  has  touched  the  ground  and  must  be  played  as  in 

soccer. 
Hands.  A  violation  caused  by  touching  a  grounded  ball  with  hands  or  arms. 
Holding.  Retarding  an  opponent's  movements  by  using  arms  or  hands. 
Juggle.  Tossing  a  fly  ball  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again. 
Kick-Off.  A  direct  free  kick  used  to  put  the  ball  in  play  from  the  center  of  the 

field. 
Kick-Up.  Using  the  feet  to  handle  a  grounded  ball  so  that  it  is  lifted  into  the  air 

and  played  with  the  kicker's  hands. 
Lead.  To  pass  the  ball  ahead  of  a  moving  receiver. 
Linesmen.  Officials  who  indicate  when  a  ball  has  left  the  playing  field. 
Loft.  To  raise  the  ball  into  the  air. 

Mark.  To  cover  a  man  so  closely  that  he  is  unable  to  play  the  ball. 
Obstruct.  To  retard  the  progress  of  an  opponent  by  remaining  in  the  path  he 

wishes  to  follow. 
Pass.  To  throw  or  kick  the  ball  to  another  player. 

Penalty  Area.  The  portion  of  the  field  between  the  goal  line  and  the  end  line. 
Penalty  Kick.  A  direct  free  kick  taken  from  the  penalty  mark.  If  successful,  it 

scores  1  point. 
Penalty  Mark.  A  mark  at  the  middle  of  the  goal  line,  directly  in  front  and  10 

yards  from  the  goal  line. 
Personal  Foul.  Any  illegal  personal  contact  such  as  kicking,  tripping,  pushing, 

holding  or  blocking.  Four  personal  fouls  disqualify  a  player. 
Place  Kick.  A  kick  at  a  stationary  ground  ball. 
Punt.  To  kick  a  ball  with  the  instep  as  it  is  dropped  from  the  hands. 
Restraining  Line.  A  line  drawn  parallel  to  and  10  yards  from  the  center  line. 
Safety.  A  ball  going  over  the  end  line  without  scoring  which  was  last  touched  by 

a  defensive  player. 
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Save.  To  prevent  a  field  goal  by  stopping  the  ball. 

Stance.  The  position  of  a  player's  feet. 

Strong  Foot.  The  foot  with  which  a  player  can  do  the  best  kicking. 

Tackle.  Taking  the  ball  away  from  an  opponent  by  using  the  feet. 

Technical  Foul.  A  foul  called  against  a  team  for  illegal  substitution,  too  many 

time-outs,  delaying  the  game  or  unsportsmanlike  conduct. 
Tie  Ball.  A  ball  held  simultaneously  by  two  opposing  players. 
Toss-Up.  In  cases  of  a  tie  ball  the  ball  is  tossed  up  between  the  two  players.  The 

ball  may  not  be  played  until  it  reaches  the  peak  of  the  toss. 
Touchback.  A  ball  propelled  by  an  offensive  player  which  crosses  the  opponents' 

end  line  without  scoring. 
Touchdown.  A  method  of  scoring  worth  1  point:  a  forward  pass  from  the  field 

of  play  completed  in  the  end  zone. 
Trap.  To  stop  and  control  a  moving  ball. 
Traveling.  Taking  more  than  two  steps  while  holding  the  ball  after  a  run,  or 

taking  more  than  one  step  while  holding  the  ball  at  any  other  time. 
Violation.  An  infraction  of  the  rules  committed  by  a  player  that  does  not  involve 

personal  contact  with  another  player. 
Weak  Foot.  The  foot  with  which  a  player  has  the  least  kicking  skill. 
Wing  Halfbacks.  The  right  and  left  halfbacks. 
Wings.  The  common  name  of  the  forwards  nearest  the  sideline. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1 .  Speedball  is  a  combination  of  soccer  and  baseball. 

2.  Speedball  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1921  by  Elmer 
D.  Mitchell. 

3.  Boys  have  shown  more  general  interest  in  speedball  than  girls,  probably 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  game. 

4.  It  is  more  difficult  to  score  points  in  speedball  than  in  soccer. 

5.  Speedball  is  a  game  that  has  greater  appeal  for  players  of  average  ability 
than  soccer. 

6.  Speedball  uses  the  same  goals  as  soccer  for  regulation  games. 

7.  The  speedball  goal  is  located  on  the  goal  line. 

8.  The  penalty  mark  is  directly  in  front  and  12  yards  from  the  goal. 

9.  The  middle  line  of  the  field  is  commonly  called  the  halfway  line. 

10.  In  speedball  a  legal  kick-off  is  one  in  which  the  ball  travels  forward  at 
least  10  yards. 

11.  A  fly  ball,  when  held  by  a  player,  may  be  advanced  by  passing,  dribbling 
or  juggling. 

12.  It  is  not  possible  to  convert  a  grounded  ball  into  a  fly  ball  without  kicking 
it  with  the  feet. 

13.  A  drop  kick  is  worth  1  point  when  kicked  from  the  end  zone  and  2  points 
when  kicked  from  the  field  of  play. 

14.  A  player  is  disqualified  from  further  participation  in  a  game  when  he 
commits  four  personal  fouls. 

15.  After  a  penalty  kick  awarded  for  a  violation  committed  in  the  end  zone 
the  ball  continues  in  play  if  a  goal  is  not  scored. 

16.  In  executing  the  drop  kick,  the  ball  should  be  kicked  with  the  toe  of  the 
kicking  foot. 

17.  The  kick-up  as  used  in  speedball  was  taken  from  the  game  called  fieldball. 

18.  Halfbacks  in  speedball  are  primarily  defensive  men  and  have  little  re- 
sponsibility for  offensive  play. 
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19.  The  goalkeeper  in  speedball  has  no  special  privileges  and  must  not  use  his 
hands  on  ground  balls. 

20.  A  recommended  kick-off  play  is  for  the  center  forward  to  kick  up  the  ball 
to  an  inside  player  who  immediately  throws  a  one-hand  pass  to  the  opposite  wing. 

21.  Linesmen  call  all  out-of-bounds  plays  on  both  the  side  line  and  the  end 
line. 

22.  The  timekeeper  records  all  substitutions  and  informs  the  umpires  when 
an  illegal  substitution  takes  place. 

23.  In  speedball  the  unit  type  of  instruction  is  recommended  rather  than  teach- 
ing it  as  an  occasional  activity. 

24.  Speedball  is  a  relatively  safe  game,  and  few  accidents  occur  under  playing 
conditions. 

25.  A  number  of  standardized  skill  tests  in  speedball  are  available  and  should 
be  used  in  connection  with  evaluating  the  success  of  the  program. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  the  values  of  speedball  for  the  inexperienced  or  average  player? 

2.  How  does  the  scoring  in  speedball  help  to  maintain  interest  until  the  final 
whistle  has  blown?  „ 

3.  Discuss  the  use  of  kick-off  plays  in  speedball. 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  playing  a  set  zone  defense? 

5.  Discuss  strategy  in  speedball. 

6.  How  would  you  measure  your  success  in  teaching  speedball? 

7.  Describe  the  goalkeeper's  duties. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

No  single  person  can  be  credited  with  starting  or  inventing  the 
game  of  touch  football.  Actually,  the  game  had  its  origin  on  the 
streets,  empty  lots  and  playgrounds  of  America.  Wherever  children 
were  able  to  find  places  to  play  they  began  to  develop  games  using 
the  football  much  as  they  had  invented  others  before.  Necessity  has 
been  credited  with  being  the  "mother  of  invention;"  this  certainly 
applied  to  touch  football.  Boys  in  New  York  City,  unable  to  play 
baseball  because  of  space  limitations,  developed  their  famous  games 
of  "stickball"  and  "punch  ball."  Unquestionably,  the  game  of  touch 
football  was  born  under  similar  circumstances. 

Regulation  football  requires  helmets,  shoulder  pads  and  hip  pads, 
equipment  that  few  boys  can  afford  to  buy.  After  playing  the  game 
for  years  without  this  protective  equipment,  the  boys  finally  came 
to  the  realization  that  "tackle"  football  was  too  hazardous  to  play 
without  suitable  equipment.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  record,  which 
reveals  that  most  football  fatalities  have  occurred  on  sandlots  where 
proper  equipment  was  often  conspicuously  inadequate. 

The  college  and  high  school  intramural  programs  also  gave  consid- 
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erable  impetus  to  the  growth  of  touch  football.  Administrators  of 
these  programs  were  quick  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  this  game. 
It  required  little  equipment  to  play,  and  varsity  football  practice 
fields  heretofore  unused  after  supper  provided  the  space  for  intra- 
mural touch  football  games. 

Physical  education  service  programs  in  colleges  and  high  schools 
also  seized  upon  the  game  as  a  means  of  enriching  their  programs.  It 
provided  another  good  team  game  which  fitted  into  the  fall  outdoor 
program.  The  spring  sports  program  was  well  taken  care  of  by 
softball,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  and  track  and  field. 

The  various  branches  of  the  armed  forces  promoted  touch  foot- 
ball along  with  many  other  sports  during  World  War  II,  and  all  have 
continued  the  sport  in  their  postwar  sports  programs. 

Lack  of  Uniform  Rules 

One  of  the  amazing  things  about  touch  football  is  its  lack  of  uni- 
form playing  rules.  The  National  Recreation  Association  through  its 
committee  on  games  published  rules  in  1936.  These  have  not  been 
universally  adopted.  Today,  there  are  hardly  two  sections  of  the 
country  that  use  the  same  set  of  rules. 

At  first  youngsters  just  chose  up  sides.  Sometimes  there  were  three 
on  a  side,  and  at  other  times  twice  as  many.  When  colleges  first  put 
the  game  into  their  program,  they  used  eleven  men  on  each  team. 
Many  now  play  the  game  with  nine  men.  Seven,  however,  appears  to 
be  the  preferred  number.  Some  schools  use  only  six  men  on  a  side 
in  order  to  correspond  to  six-man  football.  Many  of  the  formations 
and  plays  used  in  six-man  football  can  be  readily  adapted  to  touch 
football. 

It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  when  more  than  seven  men 
play  on  college  intramural  teams,  there  is  an  increased  number  of 
injuries.  Thus  the  nine-man  teams  produce  the  greatest  number  of 
casualties. 

The  sandlot  game  played  by  neighborhood  kids  had  its  own  rules 
and  was  called  "association"  in  some  localities.  In  some  places  a  rule 
allowing  the  passer  to  throw  the  ball  unmolested  was  permitted,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  try  to  run;  others  permitted  forward  passing  beyond 
the  line  of  scrimmage. 

The  adoption  of  seven-man  touch  football  is  recommended  so  that 
the  rules  and  game  can  become  relatively  uniform  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  This  number  appears  to  allow  the  greatest  flexibility  and 
maximum  versatility  for  players,  while  at  the  same  time  reducing  the 
number  of  injuries.  Since  there  are  no  standardized  rules  for  touch 
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football,  local  rules  suited  to  a  given  situation  may  have  to  be  de- 
veloped. A  suggested  set  of  rules  for  seven-man  touch  football  is 
included  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  (p.  283).  Although  this  chapter 
is  written  assuming  a  seven-man  team,  the  fundamentals  of  the  game 
of  six-,  nine-  or  eleven-man  touch  football  are  the  same,  and  slight 
adaptations  will  make  the  material  equally  applicable  to  all  situations. 
The  essential  difference,  of  course,  between  touch  football  and  its 
predecessor,  football,  is  in  tackling  and  blocking.  In  place  of  tackling, 
touch  football  uses  the  hand  touch.  Only  limited  blocking  is  per- 
mitted. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 
THE  PLAYING  FIELD 

The  recommended  size  of  the  playing  field  is  180  feet  long  and  80 
feet  wide.  The  field  should  be  divided  into  four  zones  of  15  yards 
each  (see  Fig.  85).  There  should  be  no  goal  posts.  By  using  this  size 
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Fig.  85.  The  playing  field  and  line-up  for  kick-off. 


of  playing  space  it  is  possible  to  lay  out  four  touch  football  fields 
on  a  regulation  football  field. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  ball  used  is  a  regulation  football.  No  special  type  of  uniform 
should  be  worn.  However,  spiked  shoes  should  not  be  permitted 
unless  they  have  soft  rubber  cleats.  Basketball  or  soccer  shoes  are 
recommended.  Protective  pads  or  helmets  should  not  be  permitted.  It 
is  recommended  that  different-colored  jerseys  be  worn  by  each  team. 
A  reversible  T  shirt  is  recommended  for  this  purpose. 
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THE  GAME  OF  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

The  game  is  started  by  one  team  putting  the  ball  in  play  from  its 
own  goal  line  by  a  punt,  drop  kick  or  place  kick.  The  defensive  team 
members  must  line  up  behind  the  30-yard  line  or  center  of  the  field 
(see  Fig.  85).  The  kick-off  is  a  free  ball  and  may  be  picked  up  by 
either  team,  provided  it  has  traveled  at  least  15  yards.  A  ball  kicked 
over  the  opponents'  goal  line  is  a  touchback  and  should  be  put  in 
play  on  the  15-yard  line. 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  advance  the  ball  toward  the  oppo- 
nents' goal  by  running  with  it,  or  passing  it  forward  or  laterally,  fol- 
lowed by  a  run.  A  team  is  permitted  four  plays  to  advance  the  ball 
into  the  next  zone.  When  this  is  accomplished,  the  team  receives 
four  additional  downs,  and  so  on.  By  previous  agreement,  teams  may 
decide  to  modify  this  rule  to  require  the  team  with  the  ball  to  advance 
it  the  length  of  the  playing  field  in  six  downs. 

Four  men  line  up  on  the  scrimmage  line,  while  three  are  in  the 
backfield.  All  backfield  players  must  be  at  least  1  yard  behind  the 
line  of  scrimmage.  One  man  on  the  line  centers  the  ball  between  his 
legs  to  one  of  the  backfield  men  in  order  to  put  the  ball  in  play. 

All  forward  passes  must  be  made  from  behind  the  line  of  scrim- 
mage. Any  player  is  eligible  to  receive  a  forward  pass.  A  backward 
or  lateral  pass  may  be  thrown  at  any  time  and  anywhere  by  any 
player  in  possession  of  the  ball.  It  must,  however,  clearly  travel  in  a 
backward  or  lateral  line. 

The  ball  is  downed  or  dead  when  the  player  running  with  the  ball, 
or  in  possession  of  it,  is  touched  by  an  opponent  anywhere  on  his 
body  with  either  one  or  two  hands. 

If  the  team  fails  to  carry  the  ball  into  the  next  zone  in  four  downs, 
it  loses  possession  of  the  ball  to  its  opponents.  A  team  may  kick 
the  ball  by  a  drop  kick  or  punt  at  any  time.  If,  on  the  fourth  down, 
the  team  in  possession  of  the  ball  passes  it  over  the  goal  incomplete, 
it  is  a  touchback,  and  should  be  put  in  play  by  the  receiving  team  on 
the  15-yard  line. 

SCORING 

Scoring  in  touch  football  is  the  same  as  in  regular  football,  except 
that  the  point  after  touchdown  is  executed  by  a  run  or  pass  from 
the  2-yard  line  instead  of  a  place  kick.  This  is  necessitated  by  the 
elimination  of  the  goal  post. 


Touchdown   6  points 

Safety    58  points 

Point  after  touchdown 1  point 


/ 
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LENGTH  OF  GAME 

Four  ten-minute  quarters,  with  a  three-minute  rest  between  quar- 
ters, is  recommended.  Some  prefer  two  20-minute  halves  with  a  10- 
minute  rest  between  halves.  This  should  be  decided  by  the  captains 
before  the  game.  With  junior  high  school  youngsters,  eight-minute 
quarters  or  fifteen-minute  halves  are  recommended. 

SUBSTITUTIONS 

Substitutions  may  be  made  at  any  time  the  ball  is  dead  or  not  in 
play.  Unlimited  substitution  is  permitted. 

FUMBLED  BALLS 

As  contrasted  to  football,  a  fumbled  ball  in  touch  football  is  dead, 
and  the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  the  team  in  possession  at  the  time  of 
the  fumble  at  the  spot  where  it  was  fumbled. 

BLOCKING 

Blocking  is  permitted  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  in  the  open, 
but  at  no  time  is  the  blocker  permitted  to  leave  his  feet. 

USE  OF  HANDS  BY  DEFENSIVE  PLAYERS 

Use  of  the  hands  by  defensive  players  is  restricted  to  the  shoulder 
and  body  of  the  offensive  player.  Holding  is  not  permitted  by  any 
player.  Offensive  players  may  not  use  their  hands  in  blocking  or 
while  running  interference. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

The  techniques  used  in  toUch  football  are  basically  the  same  as  in 
regulation  football.  The  main  contrast  is,  of  course,  in  the  blocking 
and  tackling.  The  elimination  of  these  two  fundamentals  simplifies 
the  game  tremendously.  The  other  football  skills,  such  as  running, 
passing,  receiving,  pivoting,  kicking  and  centering  the  ball,  are  all 
used  in  touch  football.  This  makes  touch  football  an  excellent  off- 
season sport  for  football  players.  It  also  has  proved  to  be  a  good 
lead-up  game  for  football.  Many  of  today's  best  football  passers  and 
runners  got  their  start  playing  touch  football. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  touch  football  is  that  all  players  must 
be  well  skilled  in  running,  passing  and  receiving,  whereas  in  football 
a  lineman  seldom  handles  the  ball  and  seldom  becomes  skilled  in 
these  fundamentals. 

Students  should  practice  the  following  fundamentals  in  order  to 
become  proficient  in  playing  the  game  of  touch  football. 
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THE  TOUCH 

For  a  long  time  a  two-hand  touch  was  required.  This  practice  has 
practically  been  abolished  in  favor  of  the  one-hand  touch.  The  reason 
is  obvious.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  officials  to  determine 
whether  a  player  has  been  touched  with  one  or  two  hands,  since  the 
body  of  the  defensive  player  often  comes  between  the  official  and  the 
ball  carrier. 

Two  elements  are  involved  in  making  a  successful  touch.  These  are 
(1)  getting  in  position  to  make  the  touch,  and  (2)  the  lunge. 


Fig.  86.  Defensive  man  getting  ready  for  the  touch. 


The  headlong  defensive  runner  is  easily  side-stepped.  The  de- 
fensive man  approaching  the  runner  head  on  must  ease  off  and  be 
ready  to  lunge  to  the  right  or  left  as  the  occasion  demands  (Fig.  86). 

When  the  defensive  player  chases  a  man  laterally,  he  should  pick 
a  spot  ahead  of  the  runner  in  order  to  intercept  him.  If  he  follows 
the  man  directly,  the  offensive  player  may  outrun  him. 

In  attempting  to  overtake  a  man  from  the  rear,  the  defensive  player 
should  run  in  a  direct  line  toward  the  player. 

The  touch  should  be  made  vigorously  with  a  good  long  follow- 
through;  otherwise  a  clever  runner  will  "fall  away"  as  the  touch  is 
made,  thereby  eluding  the  defensive  man. 

Common  Faults  in  Executing  the  Touch 

1.  Taking  eyes  off  the  runner 
correction:  Watch  the  runner.  Try  to  anticipate  what  he 

is  going  to  do. 

2.  Permitting  oneself  to  be  faked  out 
correction:  Level  off  as  the  runner  comes  to  you.  Do  not 
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commit  yourself  until  you  know  you  can  get 
the  runner. 
3.  Being  outrun  at  the  flank 

correction  :  When  you  see  the  runner  start  for  the  side  line, 
direct  your  run  ahead  of  him  in  order  to  ward 
him  off. 

RUNNING  AND  CARRYING  THE  BALL 

Touchdowns  are  made  by  running  the  ball  over  the  goal  line.  The 
technique  is  practically  as  important  as  the  natural  speed  of  the  run- 
ner. Some  fast  runners  have  difficulty  holding  onto  the  ball  when  they 
are  running  or  attempting  to  dodge  opponents. 

Three  things  are  involved  in  successful  running.  These  are  (1)  a 
fast  start,  (2)  changing  direction,  (3)  speed. 


-^ 


Fig.  87.  Proper  stance  for  back  and  lineman.  A,  Back;  B,  lineman. 

The  start  a  runner  gets  often  determines  whether  he  gets  away 
from  his  opponent.  The  stance  he  assumes  at  the  line  or  in  the  back- 
field  is  important  (Fig.  87).  Players  should  practice  starting  with  the 
snap  of  the  ball.  Buttocks  should  be  kept  low,  knees  high,  and  trunk 
leaning  slightly  forward.  Steps  should  be  short  and  fast. 

For  open  field  running,  the  short  stride  is  most  effective.  This  per- 
mits rapid  change  of  pace  and  direction.  This  is  why  the  short  man  in 
football  is  usually  the  elusive  ball  carrier,  the  so-called  "scat  back." 

Once  the  ball  carrier  is  in  the  clear,  the  longer  stride  is  less  fatigu- 
ing and  probably  faster. 

Footwork  is  involved  in  changing  direction.  First  there  is  the  feint, 
or  fake,  which  tends  to  draw  the  defensive  player  out  of  position. 
Then  comes  the  pivot,  which  is  best  executed  by  leaping  to  one  side. 

It  is  best  to  carry  the  ball  in  one  arm  by  tucking  the  end  of  the 
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ball  in  the  pit  of  the  arm,  while  the  hand  covers  the  other  end.  There 
are  some  who  advocate  carrying  the  ball  in  one  hand  by  gripping  it 
securely.  This  is  not  recommended,  since  it  is  more  apt  to  result  in 
fumbles. 

PASSING 

The  forward  pass  is  the  most  effective  weapon  in  touch  football. 
It  can  break  open  a  game  faster  than  any  other  type  of  play.  AH 
kinds  of  passes  may  be  used,  such  as  the  long  pass,  flat  pass,  spot 
pass,  jump  pass,  buttonhook  pass  and  shovel  pass. 

When  the  forward  pass  is  used  with  a  good  running  game,  it  be- 
comes even  more  effective. 


Fig.  88.  Proper  way  to  grip  the  ball  for  the  forward  pass.  A,  Grip  pass.  B,  Palm 

pass. 

The  successful  passer  is  one  who  is  able  to  refrain  from  giving 
away  the  spot  to  which  he  is  going  to  throw.  Some  fake  a  pass  in  one 
direction  and  then  throw  in  another.  Others  just  look  in  one  direction 
and  then  wheel  and  throw  in  another. 

Holding  the  Ball.  There  are  two  basic  ways  of  holding  the  ball:  (1) 
by  gripping  it  with  the  fingers  or  (2)  by  allowing  it  to  lie  in  the  palm 
of  the  hand  (see  Fig.  88).  There  are  several  variations  of  these  grips. 
Some  place  the  index  finger  on  the  end  of  the  ball.  The  grip  pass  is 
used  much  more  frequently  than  the  palm  pass,  and  should  be 
stressed  by  those  teaching  touch  football. 

In  gripping  the  ball  the  player  should  place  the  fingers  over  the 
lace  of  the  ball  slightly  behind  the  middle.  It  should  be  gripped  firmly. 
The  left  hand  should  help  hold  the  ball  while  the  right  hand  is  ob- 
taining its  grip. 
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Footwork.  Footwork  plays  an  important  role  in  making  a  success- 
ful pass.  The  pass  is  usually  made  under  one  of  four  situations.  These 
are  ( 1 )  a  stationary  pass,  whereby  the  runner  shifts  his  weight  back 
to  the  rear  foot  (right  foot  for  right-handed  throwers),  or  he  may 
take  a  step  or  two  backward  and  throw  the  ball;  (2)  a  pass  following 
a  short  run,  usually  backwards  or  sidewards;  (3)  a  running  pass, 
in  which  the  passer  throws  the  ball  while  he  is  running;  (4)  a  jump 
pass,  thrown  while  the  passer  is  in  the  air. 

Whenever  possible,  the  right  foot  should  be  well  planted  on  the 
ground  before  throwing  the  ball.  This  provides  greater  leverage,  and 
as  a  result  greater  distance  is  obtained.  It  is  also  much  more  accurate. 

The  arm  should  be  cocked  behind  the  ear  on  short  passes.  On  long 
passes  the  arm  should  be  laid  back  a  little  farther  to  provide  greater 
power.  The  follow-through  is  important  to  the  successful  pass. 

In  order  of  their  occurrence,  the  following  steps  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  passer: 

1.  Receive  the  ball  from  center 

2.  Fix  the  ball  in  the  hand 

3.  Run  to  a  position  from  which  the  ball  is  to  be  thrown 

4.  Get  set  to  throw 

5.  Cock  the  arm 

6.  Spot  the  runner 

7.  Throw  the  ball 

8.  Follow  through. 

Common  Errors  in  Passing 

1.  Throwing  the  ball  while  off  balance 
correction:   Plant  the  right  foot  before  throwing. 

2.  Overthrowing  the  runner 

correction:  Do  not  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  throw. 
Also  ease  up  on  the  throw. 

3.  No  spiral  on  the  ball 

correction:  Keep  the  point  of  the  ball  down  and  extend 
the  index  finger  over  the  back  point  of  the  ball. 

THE  LATERAL  PASS 

The  lateral  pass,  also  called  the  backward  pass,  is  used  much  more 
in  touch  football  than  in  regular  football.  One  reason  is  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  losing  the  ball  by  fumbling.  A  dropped  lateral  pass  is  a 
dead  ball — the  same  as  any  fumbled  ball.  The  team  fumbling  the  ball 
retains  possession  at  that  point. 

The  lateral  pass  can  be  thrown  in  one  of  three  ways:   (1)  by  a 
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regular  forward  pass  directed  laterally  along  the  line  of  scrimmage, 
(2)  by  a  one-handed  shovel  pass  thrown  underhanded,  (3)  by  a  two- 
handed  chest  pass  or  two-handed  underhand  pass.  The  latter  two 
methods  are  usually  used  while  the  person  is  running,  the  first 
method  while  the  passer  is  standing  still. 

When  attempting  a  lateral  pass,  always  remember  to  step  toward 
the  man  for  whom  the  pass  is  intended. 

The  lateral  pass  may  be  used  in  a  variety  of  places.  Some  of  these 
are:  (1)  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage  to  another  backfield  player  or 
end,  (2)  beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage  by  a  runner,  (3)  after  a  per- 
son has  received  a  pass  downfield,  (4)  after  the  kick-off  or  after  a 
punt  while  the  ball  is  being  run  back. 

Common  Faults  in  Executing  the  Lateral  Pass 

1.  Failure  to  lead  the  runner 

correction;  Watch  the  runner.  Try  to  float  the  ball  well  in 
front  of  him  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  catch  it 
while  traveling  at  full  speed. 

2.  Throwing  the  ball  too  low 

correction:  Follow  through  when  you  throw  the  pass. 
Maintain  good  balance,  and  be  sure  to  step 
toward  the  intended  receiver. 

RECEIVING  OR  CATCHING  THE  BALL 

A  pass  is  not  successful,  no  matter  how  well  it  is  thrown,  until  it 
has  been  caught  by  the  intended  receiver.  Since  the  receiver  in  most 
instances  is  in  motion  and  may  be  running  straight  away  from  the 
passer  at  one  time,  diagonally  away  at  another  or  at  right  angles  in 
front  of  the  passer  at  still  another,  the  completion  of  such  a  pass  re- 
quires considerable  skill. 

The  best  way  to  catch  a  pass  is  in  the  hands — not  against  the  body. 
The  fingers  should  be  well  spread.  Upon  contact  with  the  ball  the 
hands  should  give  slightly.  Immediately  after  the  ball  is  received  in 
the  hands,  it  should  be  brought  down  to  the  body  and  tucked  away 
under  the  armpit  in  the  regular  carrying  position. 

Common  Faults  in  Pass  Receiving 

1.  Dropping  the  ball 

correction  :  Nine  out  of  ten  times  when  the  ball  is  dropped 
by  the  receiver  it  is  because  he  is  too  tense. 
Concentrate  on  relaxing  before  catching  the 
ball. 
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2.  Taking  your  eye  off  the  ball 

correction:  All  too  often  a  pass  receiver  is  so  intent  on 
getting  free  from  the  defense  that  he  fails  to 
watch  the  ball.  Once  the  ball  is  thrown,  the  re- 
ceiver must  not  take  his  eyes  off  it  if  he  is  to 
judge  its  speed  properly  and  catch  it  success- 
fully. 

CENTERING  THE  BALL 

The  center  puts  the  ball  in  play.  A  well-centered  ball  helps  to  get 
the  play  started  correctly.  The  pass  must  be  accurate  and  timed  per- 
fectly. A  phrase  many  coaches  use  to  indicate  to  players  how  to  pass 
the  ball  is  "not  too  high,  not  too  low,  not  too  fast,  and  not  too  slow." 

There  are  three  types  of  passes  from  center.  They  are  the  end-over- 
end,  the  spiral,  and  the  lift  pass.  The  last  is  the  pass  used  by  the 
center  in  the  T  formation. 


Fig.  89.  Proper  position  for  centering  the  ball.  A,  Spiral  pass.  B,  End-over-end 

pass.  C,  Lift  pass. 

The  center  stands  with  his  legs  well  spread,  knees  slightly  bent,  and 
weight  evenly  distributed  on  both  feet. 

The  end-over-end  pass  is  executed  by  holding  the  ball  with  both 
hands  at  the  back  end  of  the  ball  (Fig.  89,  B). 

To  spiral  the  ball,  the  right  hand  is  placed  on  the  side  and  under 
the  front  half  of  the  ball,  while  the  left  hand  is  on  the  back  half  of  the 
ball,  the  thumb  on  top  and  the  fingers  on  the  side  (Fig.  89,  A). 

The  lift  pass  is  executed  by  using  either  one  hand  or  both  hands 
(Fig.  89,  C).  Players  with  large  hands  invariably  use  only  one.  The 
ball  is  lifted  back  between  the  legs  and  then  taken  by  the  quarterback. 

KICKING  THE  BALL 

The  ball  may  be  kicked  by  punting  it,  drop-kicking  it  or  place- 
kicking  it.  Punting  the  ball  is  the  most  important  of  the  three,  since 
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there  are  no  goal  posts  in  touch  football.  The  place  kick  is  occa- 
sionally used  on  the  kick-off  at  the  start  of  the  game. 

The  punt  is  executed  as  follows:  The  kicker  stands  about  10  yards 
behind  the  center  and  receives  the  ball  with  his  hands  outstretched. 
He  places  the  ball  in  his  hands  the  way  he  wants  to  hold  it  before 
dropping  it  to  his  foot  and  then  takes  a  half  step  forward  with  his 
right  foot,  followed  by  a  full  step  with  the  left.  As  the  kicker  takes 
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Fig.  90.  Steps  in  punting  the  ball. 


these  steps,  the  ball  is  carried  in  front  of  him.  As  the  left  foot  is 
placed  on  the  ground,  the  ball  is  released  and  kicked  with  the  instep 
of  the  right  foot  (Fig.  90). 

OFFENSIVE  PLAY 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  touch  football  is  its  great  ver- 
satility of  attack.  Numerous  types  of  offensive  formations  are  used. 
The  basic  ones  are  single  wing,  T,  punt,  double  wing,  double  tail  back, 
and  spread  (Fig.  91). 

In  choosing  the  formation  to  use  it  is  essential  to  consider  the 
material  at  hand  to  work  with.  It  is  probably  best  to  use  no  more  than 
three  formations.  These  should  be  the  basic  one  most  frequently 
used,  another  used  for  deception,  and  a  third  the  punt  formation, 
which  is  required  of  all  teams  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  kick. 

Each  formation  uses  certain  types  of  backfield  talent.  The  require- 
ments for  the  formations  illustrated  are  as  follows: 

Single  Wing 

The  tailback,  number  3,  must  be  a  good  passer,  runner  and  kicker. 
He  is  the  triple  threat.  The  wingback,  number  1,  should  be  a  fast 
runner  and  a  good  pass  receiver.  The  number  2  back  should  be  good 
at  catching  short  passes. 
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T  Formation 

The  number  1  back  is  the  key  to  this  formation.  He  must  be 
highly  versatile,  a  good  ball  handler,  passer  and  runner.  Deception 
is  the  strength  of  this  formation.  The  other  two  backs  should  be 
good  pass  receivers. 
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Fig.  91.  Offensive  formations. 

Punt  Formation 

This  requires  a  good  kicker  in  the  number  3  position  who  is  also 
able  to  pass  or  run  with  the  ball  when  needed.  This  formation  will  be 
used  at  some  time  or  other  by  all  teams. 

Double  Wing 

Fleet  wingbacks,  numbers  1  and  2,  are  essential  for  this  formation 
to  be  effective.  It  has  much  deception  and  requires  a  good  runner 
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and  passer  in  the  number  3  spot.  He  will  fake  plays  to  the  wing- 
backs  and  either  run  or  pass.  Single  and  double  reverses  are  com- 
monly used  from  this  formation. 

Double  Tail  Back 

This  is  really  a  variation  of  the  single  wing  formation,  except  that 
two  men,  number  2  and  3,  are  used  in  the  tail  back  spot.  The  two 
men  must  possess  about  the  same  talents — ability  to  run,  pass  and 
fake. 

Spread  Formation 

Confusion  is  the  strength  of  this  formation.  The  defense  is  usually 
perplexed  when  first  confronted  with  it,  and  loosens  up.  It  seldom  can 
be  used  regularly  during  the  course  of  the  game  with  success.  It  is 
much  more  effective  as  an  occasional  surprise. 

Plays 

Some  teams  develop  several  hundred  plays  in  the  course  of  a  sea- 
son. This  is  too  many  and  just  confuses  the  players.  About  forty  or 
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Fig.  92.  Methods  of  numbering  holes  for  assigning  numbers  to  plays. 

fifty  plays  are  ample.  Each  play  is  given  a  number  to  identify  it. 
Several  systems  may  be  used  to  arrive  at  a  number  of  a  play.  One  of 
the  common  methods  for  numbering  plays  is  by  the  holes  in  the  de- 
fensive line  (see  Fig.  92).  If  the  number  1  back  carries  the  ball  and 
goes  through  the  5  hole,  the  play  can  be  numbered  15.  This  identifies 
the  ball  carrier  and  the  hole  the  play  is  to  go  through.  In  a  similar 
manner,  if  the  number  3  back  carries  the  ball  through  the  2  hole,  the 
play  is  numbered  32.  Passes  are  numbered  in  the  forties,  fifties  or 
sixties.  The  length  and  location  of  the  pass  will  determine  the  num- 
ber. If  the  first  number  is  4,  it  may  indicate  a  short  pass,  while  6 
might  indicate  a  long  pass. 

Another  system  of  numbering  the  holes  is  to  start  at  the  center, 
assigning  this  a  0  number.  Then  number  to  the  right,  numbering 
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all  these  holes  odd,  such  as  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  all  the  holes  to  the  left 
even,  2,  4,  6,  8. 
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Jump  pass 


Running  pass  Long  pass 

Fig.  93.  Typical  play  from  a  single  wing  formation. 

Sample  plays  for  the  single  wing  are  shown  in  Figure  93,  and  T 
formation  in  Figure  94.  Similar  plays  may  be  worked  out  for  the 
other  formations.  Many  of  the  plays  outlined  in  Chapter  5  can  be 
adapted  to  touch  football. 
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Lateral  followed  by  a  forward  Jump  pass 

Fig.  94.  Typical  play  from  the  T  formation. 
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Blocking  in  the  Line 

Blocking  is  permitted  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  downfield.  At 
no  time  may  a  blocker  leave  his  feet  in  the  execution  of  the  block, 
nor  may  he  block  if  any  part  of  his  body  other  than  his  feet  touches 
the  ground. 

The  objective  of  the  offensive  line  block  is  to  put  the  opponent 
temporarily  out  of  the  play,  thereby  enabling  the  ball  carrier  to  run 
unmolested  down  the  field. 

The  shoulder  block  is  the  most  common  block  used.  It  is  executed 
by  lunging  directly  at  the  defensive  player,  or  by  first  taking  a  series 


Fig.  95.  The  shoulder  block. 

of  short  steps.  The  shoulder  makes  contact  with  the  midsection  of  the 
defensive  player.  At  contact  the  body  should  be  fully  extended  with 
follow-through  drive  coming  from  the  legs.  After  contact  the  legs 
should  continue  to  drive  by  taking  short,  choppy  steps  (Fig.  95). 
Hands  should  be  across  the  chest  or  down  at  the  side.  The  latter 
method  of  carrying  the  hands  is  not  recommended,  because  it  often 
leads  a  player  to  hold,  since  the  natural  tendency  is  to  come  forward 
with  the  hands  upon  contact  with  the  opponent.  The  penalty  for 
holding  is  15  yards. 

Other  methods  of  blocking  are  the  roll  block,  the  cross-body  block, 
and  the  two-man  shoulder  block.  Each  has  its  own  particular  use  and 
should  be  practiced  by  all  players. 

The  downfield  block  is  used  as  a  means  of  running  interference 
for  the  ball  carrier.  The  shoulder  or  cross-body  block  is  most  effec- 
tive. Downfield  blocking  can  be  dangerous  if  players  dive  at  their 
opponent.  If  a  player  leaves  his  feet  in  this  type  of  blocking,  the 
penalty  is  a  loss  of  15  yards. 

The  Huddle 

Plays  are  usually  called  from  the  huddle.  The  huddle  is  formed 
by  the  offensive  team  about  5  to  8  yards  behind  the  line  of  scrim- 
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mage.  The  quarterback  calls  the  play  and  gives  the  "hike"  signal 
when  the  players  should  break  out  of  the  huddle.  Players  should 
return  to  their  respective  playing  positions  on  the  run. 

STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  touch  football  and  its  com- 
panion, regular  football,  is  the  plan  of  attack,  or  the  so-called 
strategy.  It  pits  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  one  team  against  those 
of  another.  Many  games  have  been  won  by  the  "smart"  quarter- 
backing  of  a  player  who  calls  the  right  plays  at  the  right  time.  This 
involves  sensing  the  weakness  in  the  opponents'  defensive,  inter- 
preting the  ability  of  teammates  and  utilizing  these  talents  to  the 
utmost. 

OFFENSIVE  PLAY 

Every  team  must  have  a  plan  of  attack,  based  on  the  ability  of  the 
players  of  the  team  and  the  information  obtained,  or  known,  about 
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Fig.  96.  General  plan  of  strategy  used  in  various  areas  of  the  playing  field. 


the  opponents.  Proper  choice  of  plays  is  important.  They  usually  fol- 
low a  fairly  set  pattern;  however,  it  is  often  the  exception  to  the  rule 
that  produces  the  surprise  and  catches  the  defense  off  guard.  Figure 
96  indicates  the  type  of  plays  generally  used  at  various  positions  on 
the  field.  It  should  be  remembered  that  deviations  are  often  advisable 
to  confuse  the  opponents. 

Making  substitutions  at  the  right  time  often  pays  dividends.  Sub- 
stituting a  fresh  end,  or  back,  who  can  outrun  a  tired  defensive  player 
often  proves  good  strategy. 
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Common  Faults  in  Offensive  Play 

1.  Not  enough  variety  in  choice  of  plays 

correction:  Mix  up  the  plays  well.  Do  not  use  just  pass- 
ing or  running  plays. 

2.  Passing  to  the  same  men  all  the  time 

correction:  Remember  to  mix  up  passes  for  deception. 

3.  Kicking  on  the  fourth  down  when  deep  in  own  territory 
correction:  Remember,  a  pass  over  the  goal  line  is  just 

as  good  as  a  kick  if  incomplete  and  still  pro- 
vides a  chance  to  score. 

4.  Too  much  talking  by  players  in  the  huddle 
correction:  Let  the  quarterback  run  the  team.  Talk  only 

when  necessary. 

5.  Using  too  many  trick  plays 

correction:  Remember,  you  may  confuse  yourself  as  well 
as  your  opponent.  Save  the  trick  play  for  an 
emergency. 

6.  Expecting  too  much  from  players 

correction:  Know  each  player's  abilities.  Don't  expect  the 
impossible. 

7.  Failure  to  note  weakness  in  defense 

correction:  Study  your  opponents  constantly.  Remember, 
many  games  are  won  by  brains  rather  than 
by  mere  strength. 

8.  Trying  for  a  touchdown  on  every  play 

correction:  Remember  to  set  up  a  touchdown.  Your  im- 
mediate goal  is  first  down;  if  you  continue  to 
make  it,  a  touchdown  is  inevitable. 

9.  Failure  to  capitalize  on  the  wind 

correction:  Use  long  passes  when  you  have  the  wind  at 
your  back,  and  on  first  and  second  downs. 

10.  Failure  to  kick  on  the  right  down 

correction  :  Kick  on  the  third  down  if  you  are  in  your  half 
of  the  field. 

11.  Poor  kicking 

correction:  When  you  must  kick,  try  to  place  the  ball  in 
the  "coffin"  corner  so  that  it  goes  out  of 
bounds  inside  the  15 -yard  line. 

DEFENSIVE  PLAY 

It  has  been  said  that  a  strong  offensive  is  the  best  defense.  This 
might  be  true  if  you  never  had  to  give  up  the  ball;  however,  after  you 
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score  you  must  kick  off  to  the  other  team,  which  puts  you  imme- 
diately on  the  defense. 

Defense  against  passes  is  important.  Many  college  football  teams 
will  play  touch  football  as  a  means  of  drill  for  defense  against  passes. 
Fine  offensive  play  can  be  nullified  by  a  poor  defense  which  enables 
the  opponents  to  score  at  will. 

Although  it  is  not  recommended,  some  touch  football  teams  use 
the  two-platoon  system,  one  for  offense  and  one  for  defense.  This 
destroys  the  opportunity  for  all-round  play  by  individuals.  It  is 
better  to  have  two  teams  and  play  more  games  if  there  are  that  many 
players. 

The  two  most  important  defensive  moves  are  to  rush  the  passer  and 
intercept  passes.  "Get  that  ball  away  from  the  offensive  team"  should 
be  the  watch  word  of  the  defense. 

Aggressiveness  and  alertness  are  attributes  of  good  defensive  play. 

The  defensive  formation  used  should  be  flexible  and  constantly 
changing;  otherwise  the  offensive  team  will  soon  come  up  with  some- 
thing to  overcome  the  defensive  set-up. 

Defensive  Formations 

A  variety  of  defensive  formations  can  be  used  (Fig.  97).  The 
4-2-1  defense  is  the  most  common.  In  this  the  two  inside  men  charge 
the  passer  when  he  drops  back  to  pass,  while  the  ends  "float"  ready 
to  cover  the  flank.  However,  in  the  event  that  there  is  a  run  around 
end,  the  ends  should  charge  in  to  trap  the  runner. 

The  3-2-2  and  3-3-1  defenses  are  more  effective  formations 
against  passes  than  the  4-2-1.  The  zone  type  of  defense  is  considered 
the  most  practical  defense  to  use  against  passes  (Fig.  98).  The  man- 
to-man  defense  is  good  when  you  have  fast,  alert  men  who  cover  an 
opponent  well. 

When  the  offensive  team  shifts,  or  uses  a  spread  formation,  the 
defense  must  shift  with  them. 

Receiving  the  Kick 

On  the  kick-off  the  team  receiving  the  kick  should  line  up  in  the 
manner  outlined  in  Figure  85. 

When  receiving  a  punt,  the  3-2-2  defense  is  best,  although  many 
use  the  4-1-2.  It  is  advisable  to  use  two  safety  men  if  it  is  certain 
that  the  opponents  will  punt  the  ball.  This  permits  lateral  passes  to 
be  thrown  on  the  run  back. 

Line  Play 

When  using  a  four-man  defensive  line,  the  two  middle  men,  or 
guards,  rush  in  to  cover  the  runner  or  passer.  Naturally,  the  offensive 
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players  will  try  to  block  these  men  out;  hence  they  must  be  alert  and 
aggressive.  When  using  a  3-3-1  or  3-2-2  defense,  the  two  ends 
should  crash  in  sometimes  with  the  center  and  at  other  times  alone. 
Linemen  should  shift  inside  or  outside  of  the  opposing  offensive 
player.  This  will  prevent  the  offensive  player  from  having  a  direct 
shot  at  the  defensive  player. 
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Fig.  98.  Zone  defense  formations  against  passes.  A,  4-2-1  defense.  B,  3-2-2  de- 
fense. C,  3-3-1  defense. 
• 

The  defensive  linemen's  responsibility  is  to  get  into  the  opponents' 
backfield  as  quickly  as  possible.  Once  there,  they  must  size  up  the 
situation  to  determine  whether  the  play  is  a  pass  or  run.  If  a  pass, 
they  should  rush  the  passer,  to  prevent  him  from  getting  too  well  set 
before  making  his  pass.  A  hurried  pass  is  more  likely  to  be  inter- 
cepted. If  the  play  is  a  running  one,  the  defensive  linemen  should 
chase  the  ball  carrier  and  attempt  to  make  a  touch. 

The  defensive  backs  primarily  guard  against  passes.  However,  in 
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the  event  of  a  running  play,  either  around  the  end  or  through  the 
line,  the  "backer  uppers"  should  move  in  fast  to  cover  the  runner 
and  make  the  touch. 

Signals 

Sometimes  it  is  well  for  the  defense  to  use  signals.  These  are 
usually  given  by  one  of  the  linemen.  This  will  enable  a  team  to  have 
different  players  rushing  the  passer,  or  permit  linemen  to  "loop"  to 
the  right  or  left. 

Common  Faults  in  Defensive  Play 

1.  Taking  the  eyes  off  the  ball 

correction:   Be  alert  at  all  times.  Watch  the  ball  constantly. 

2.  Overrunning  the  runner 

correction:  When  approaching  the  ball  carrier  head  on, 
level  off  before  making  the  move  to  tag  him. 

3.  Standing  too  erect  in  the  line 

correction:  Charge  in  from  a  low,  crouching  position. 

4.  Playing  out  of  position 

correction:  Always  check  position  with  respect  to  other 
players. 

5.  Knocking  down  passes  rather  than  catching  them 
correction:  Remember  to  intercept  passes  when  possible. 

6.  Playing  too  passively 

correction:  Be  aggressive  in  line  play. 

7.  Failure  to  rush  the  passer 
correction  :  Always  drive  in  hard. 

OFFICIATING  IN  TOUCH  FOOTBALL  GAMES 

In  official  tournament  games  a  referee,  umpire,  head  linesman 
and  two  chain  holders  are  necessary.  Sometimes  a  separate  time- 
keeper is  added  to  this  group.  In  unofficial  games,  played  primarily 
for  recreation,  one  official  will  suffice.  He  marks  the  ball  down,  de- 
termines whether  the  15  yards  have  been  made  for  a  first  down  and 
generally  watches  for  rule  infractions.  Many  teams  play  with  no  of- 
ficials. Then  they  usually  eliminate  the  15  yard  rule,  and  in  its 
place  add  two  downs,  making  it  necessary  to  score  a  touchdown  in 
one  series  of  six  plays. 

Suggested  Touch  Football  Rules 

In  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  uniform  set  of  rules  for  touch  football 
it  is  recommended  that  the  rules  listed  here  be  adopted.  A  study  of 
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touch  football  as  played  at  twenty-five  of  the  leading  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  revealed  that  a  majority  of  schools  favor 
these  rules.  For  closer  interpretation  of  some  of  the  rules  and  defini- 
tions, students  should  consult  the  NCAA  Official  Football  Guide. 

RULE  I.  FIELD  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Section  A.  Field.  The  field  shall  be  rectangular  in  shape,  180  by  80  feet.  No 
goal  posts  or  end  zone  are  included.  The  field  shall  be  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  of  15  yards  each. 

Section  B.  Ball.  The  ball  shall  be  a  regulation  football.  This  includes  the 
rubber  football  which  has  proved  acceptable  both  for  passing  and  in  all  weather. 

Section  C.  Uniform.  No  padding  is  permitted.  Regular  sports  clothes  or  gym 
suit  is  recommended.  Only  rubber-soled  shoes  are  permitted.  Shoes  with  spikes 
are  prohibited. 

RULE  H.  PLAYERS 

Section  A.  Team.  A  team  shall  consist  of  seven  players:  four  linemen  and 
three  backfield  players. 

Section  B.  Substitution.  Unlimited  substitution  is  permitted.  The  ball  must 
be  dead  before  substitutions  can  be  made.  Substitutes  must  report  to  the  referee 
or  umpire  when  entering  the  game. 

RULE  m.  PLAYING  REGULATIONS 

Section  A .     Length  of  game 

1.  College  age:  Forty  minutes  divided  into  four  ten-minute  quar- 
ters. One  minute  time  out  between  quarters  and  ten  minutes' 
time  out  between  halves. 

2.  High  school  age:  Thirty-two  minutes  divided  into  four  eight- 

minute  quarters.  Time  between  quarters  and  halves  the  same 
as  for  the  college  age. 

3.  Elementary  age:  Twenty-four  minutes  divided  into  four  six- 
minute  quarters.  Same  time  out. 

Section  B.  Time-out.  Each  team  is  permitted  four  time-outs  in  the  game.  Ad- 
ditional time-outs  will  be  penalized  by  5  yards. 

Section  C.     Tie  Games.  If  game  ends  in  a  tie,  it  shall  be  declared  a  draw. 

Section  D.  Scoring.  A  touchdown  shall  count  6  points;  point  after  touchdown, 
1  point  (a  run  or  pass  from  the  2-yard  line);  safety,  2  points. 

Section  E.  Start  of  Game.  A  coin  shall  be  tossed  in  the  air  by  the  referee.  The 
team  winning  the  toss  shall  have  the  choice  of  receiving,  kicking,  or  defending  a 
particular  goal.  The  loser  of  the  toss  shall  have  the  choice  of  the  other  option. 

1.  The  ball  shall  be  put  in  play  by  the  kicking  team  by  a  punt 
place  kick  or  drop  kick  from  the  goal  line. 

2.  Players  shall  line  up  for  the  kick-off  as  follows:  (a)  kicking 
team,  behind  the  goal  line;  (b)  receiving  team,  four  players 
immediately  behind  the  30-yard  line,  the  other  three  players 
anywhere  behind  these  players. 

3.  A  ball  kicked  over  the  opponents'  goal  line  may  be  run  out  or 
touched  back.  If  touched  back,  it  shall  be  put  in  play  on  the 
15-yard  line. 

4.  The  ball  must  travel  at  least  15  yards  on  the  kick-off.  Either 
team  may  recover  the  kick-off. 
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Section  F.     Advancing  the  Ball. 

1.  Offensive  Line-up.  The  offensive  team  must  place  four  players 
on  the  line  of  scrimmage,  and  three  at  least  1  yard  behind  the 
linemen. 

2.  Defensive  Line-up.  At  least  two  players  must  line  up  on  the 
scrimmage  line. 

3.  Putting  the  Ball  in  Play.  The  ball  must  be  centered  between  the 
legs  of  the  center  to  one  of  the  backs. 

4.  Advancing  the  Ball  from  Scrimmage.  The  ball  may  be  run, 
passed  forward,  passed  laterally  or  backward,  and  kicked  by 
the  offensive  team.  Once  past  the  line  of  scrimmage,  the  ball 
may  not  be  thrown  forward.  It  can,  however,  be  passed  back- 
ward or  sideways. 

5.  Backfield  in  Motion.  One  player  in  the  backfield  may  be  in 
motion  laterally  or  backward,  but  not  forward. 

6.  Number  of  Downs.  The  game  may  be  played  two  ways.  The 
first  is  that  a  team  has  four  downs  to  move  from  one  to  the 
next  zone  (approximately  15  yards).  The  other  is  to  allow  six 
downs  and  to  eliminate  the  15-yard  rule. 

7.  Passing  the  ball. 

(a)  The  ball  may  be  thrown  forward  from  any  position 
behind  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

(b)  The  passer  may  throw  the  ball  forward,  sideways  or 
backward. 

(c)  More  than  one  lateral  may  be  thrown  during  one  play. 

(d)  All  players  on  the  offensive  team  are  eligible  to  receive 
a  pass. 

O)  The  offensive  team  may  throw  any  number  of  forward 

passes  in  a  series  of  downs. 
(/)  A  pass  shall  be  ruled  incomplete  that  strikes  the  ground. 
It  is  put  in  play  again  from  the  previous  point  on  the 
line  of  scrimmage. 
(g)  Interference  shall  be  called  on  the  defensive  team  if  any 
receiver  is  pushed,  blocked  or  held  in  the  process  of 
catching  the  ball. 
(h)  The  pass  must  go  to  another  player.  The  passer  is  not 
permitted  to  pass  to  himself. 
Section  G.     Fumbles.  The  ball  is  dead  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  ground.  In 
other  words,  no  fumble  may  be  recovered  by  the  opponents  except  one  caught 
in  the  air. 

Section  H.  The  Touch.  The  touch  may  be  made  with  one  or  two  hands  on 
any  part  of  the  person's  anatomy.  The  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot  where  the  runner 
was  touched. 

Section  I.  Ball  Out  of  Bounds.  Whenever  the  ball  or  a  player  who  is  carrying 
the  ball  touches  or  crosses  the  side  line,  the  ball  is  "out  of  bounds"  and  is  auto- 
matically a  "dead"  ball. 

Section  J.  Putting  the  Ball  in  Play  After  a  Score.  The  team  scoring  the  touch- 
down will  kick  off  to  the  opponents. 

Section  K.  Changing  Goals  After  Touchdown.  Teams  will  change  goals  after 
each  touchdown,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  and  at  the  end  of  each  half. 

Section  L.  Blocking.  Blocking  is  permitted  on  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  in 
the  open,  but  at  no  time  is  the  blocker  permitted  to  leave  his  feet. 
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Section  M.  Blocked  Punts.  A  blocked  punt  may  be  recovered  by  either  team. 
It  may  not  be  run  with  unless  caught  in  the  air.  If  a  kick  is  blocked  on  fourth 
down,  it  goes  to  the  other  team  regardless  of  who  recovered  the  ball. 

Section  N.  Safety.  A  safety  is  scored  when  a  player  from  the  team  in  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  is  touched  behind  his  goal  line. 

Section  O.  Touchback.  A  touchback  occurs  when  a  ball  is  kicked  over  the 
goal  line  and  touched  back  there  by  the  team  defending  that  goal. 

On  the  kick-off  the  receiving  team  must  recover  the  ball  and  touch  it  down  in 
order  for  it  to  be  ruled  a  touchback.  In  a  punt  from  scrimmage  the  ball  going 
over  the  goal  line  does  not  need  to  be  recovered  by  the  receiving  team.  A  pass 
intercepted  behind  the  goal  line  and  touched  to  the  ground  is  a  touchback. 

Section  P.    Dead  Ball.  A  ball  is  declared  dead: 

1.  When  the  ball  goes  out  of  bounds 

2.  When  a  touchdown  is  scored 

3.  When  a  safety  or  touchback  occurs 

4.  When  the  man  carrying  the  ball  touches  the  ground  with  any 
part  of  his  anatomy  except  the  feet  (knee,  hip,  hand,  and  so 
forth) 

5.  When  a  man  carrying  the  ball  is  touched 

6.  When  a  forward  or  lateral  pass  is  incomplete 

7.  When  the  ball  is  fumbled 

8.  If  a  player  passes  to  himself. 

RULE  IV.  FOULS  AND  PENALTIES 

Section  A.  Defensive  Player.  It  shall  be  a  foul  for  a  defensive  player  to  hold, 
tackle,  trip,  use  hands  on  opponent's  head,  push  or  rough  up  any  offensive  player. 
Penalty:  Loss  of  15  yards  from  spot  of  the  foul. 

Section  B.  Offensive  Player.  It  shall  be  a  foul  for  an  offensive  player  to  hold, 
push,  trip,  block  by  leaving  feet,  or  rough  up  a.  defensive  player.  Penalty:  Loss  of 
15  yards  from  spot  of  the  foul. 

Section  C.  Off  Side.  Any  player,  whether  on  the  offensive  or  defensive  team, 
who  crosses  the  line  of  scrimmage  before  the  center  snaps  the  ball  is  "off  side." 
Penalty:  Loss  of  5  yards. 

Section  D.  Failure  to  Report  to  Referee.  It  is  a  foul  for  any  substitute  enter- 
ing the  game  not  to  report  to  the  referee.  Penalty:  Loss  of  5  yards  from  scrim- 
mage line. 

Section  E.  Delaying  the  Game.  It  is  a  foul  to  intentionally  delay  the  game. 
Penalty:  Loss  of  5  yards. 

RULE  V.  OFFICIALS 

In  regulation  games  a  referee,  umpire,  head  linesman  and  field  judge  shall  be 
assigned  to  all  games.  Their  duties  shall  be: 

Referee.  The  head  official  who  runs  the  game.  His  position  is  behind  the 
offensive  team. 

Umpire.  His  position  is  behind  the  defensive  team.  He  watches  all  downfield 
play  and  defensive  line  play. 

Field  Judge.  He  shall  keep  the  score,  the  time,  and  generally  watch  for  rule 
infractions. 

Head  Linesman.  He  will  keep  the  downs,  the  point  at  which  the  ball  is 
located,  and  shall  call  "off  sides." 
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INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  IN  TEACHING 
TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  main  objective  of  any  instruction  program  in  touch  football  is 
to  get  students  to  play  the  game  well  so  that  maximum  enjoyment  will 
result. 

The  more  specific  objectives  are: 

1 .  To  teach  the  value  of  touch  football  as  a  sport 

2.  To  familiarize  students  with  the  rules  of  the  game 

3.  To  develop  skill  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  game 

4.  To  develop  sound  offensive  and  defensive  strategy 

5.  To  teach  sportsmanship  and  fair  play. 

SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

Touch  football  competition  as  a  sport  in  the  physical  education 
program  is  best  conducted  on  a  round-robin  basis.  However,  before 
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Fig.  99.  Group  instruction  in  game  fundamentals. 


competition  is  started,  group  and  individual  instruction  should  be 
conducted  in  the  skills  of  the  game.  Drills  may  be  set  up  on  a  rota- 
tion system  with  at  least  four  or  five  skills  (Fig.  99). 

Careful  plans  should  be  made  for  classes  in  touch  football  in  order 
to  assure  maximum  accomplishment  of  objectives.  However,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  greatest  enjoyment  comes  from  actually 
playing  the  game. 

SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS  IN  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING  TOUCH 
FOOTBALL 

Three  things  are  essential  in  order  to  assure  maximum  safety:  (1) 
no  spikes  or  pads  should  be  permitted;  (2)  watch  the  line'  play  and 
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eliminate  rough  play;  (3)  see  that  the  playing  field  is  even  and  free 
from  stones. 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  TOUCH  FOOTBALL 

Successful  team  play  is  best  measured  in  actual  game  situations. 
However,  in  order  to  determine  the  ability  a  person  possesses  in  the 
various  skills,  tests  may  be  set  up  which  will  reveal  passing  accuracy, 
pass-catching  ability,  kicking  skills,  centering  accuracy  and  running 
speed.  Testing  should  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  since  it  tends  to  cause 
loss  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  participants. 

Standards  for  boys,  grades  seven  to  twelve,  have  recently  been  es- 
tablished for  receiving  a  forward  pass  (stationary),  pass  to  stationary 
target,  pass  to  moving  target,  pass  for  distance,  center  snap,  punt  for 
distance,  placement  kick-point  after  touchdown,  and  kickoff  for  dis- 
tance.* 

GLOSSARY  OF  TOUCH  FOOTBALL  TERMS 

Backfield.  The  area  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage.  It  also  applies  to  the  players 

assigned  to  play  behind  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
Block.  Trapping  or  hitting  an  opponent  so  that  he  is  temporarily  out  of  play. 
Dead  Ball.  When  the  runner  has  been  tagged  or  the  ball  has  been  fumbled  or 

gone  out  of  bounds. 
Defense.  The  tactics  used  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  opponent.  It  may  also  apply 

to  a  formation  or  team. 
Down.  One  complete  play  which  starts  with  the  snap  back  of  the  ball  from  the 

line  of  scrimmage  followed  by  a  run  or  pass  until  the  ball  again  becomes  dead. 
Down  Field.  Beyond  the  line  of  scrimmage  toward  the  opponents'  goal. 
Drop  Kick.  A  kick  whereby  the  kicker  drops  the  ball  to  the  ground  in  front  of 

him  and  proceeds  to  kick  the  ball  at  the  moment  it  starts  to  rebound.  It  is  used 

most  to  kick  field  goals  or  points  after  touchdown. 
Fake.  The  act  of  misleading  opponents  by  changing  direction  while  running  or 

faking  a  pass  and  then  running  with  the  ball. 
Flank.  Refers  to  the  sides  of  the  team.  A  person  may  throw  a  pass  to  his  right 

flank,  which  means  that  he  threw  the  ball  toward  the  right  side  line. 
Formation.  The  line-up  used  by  the  offensive  or  defensive  team. 
Forward  Pass.  Throwing  the  ball  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  opponents'  goal. 
Fumble.  The  act  of  dropping  the  ball  by  a  runner  in  possession  of  it. 
Goal  Line.  The  line  on  the  field  which  represents  the  end  of  the  field  and  is  the 

object  of  both  teams  to  reach. 
Holding.  An  illegal  play  on  the  part  of  either  an  offensive  or  defensive  player. 

It  calls  for  a  penalty  of  15  yards. 
Huddle.  Players  gathering  in  a  circle  or  group  to  discuss  offensive  or  defensive 

strategy. 
Incomplete  Pass.  A  forward  or  lateral  pass  which  is  missed. 
Jump  Pass.  An  offensive  play  which  calls  for  the  passer  to  leap  into  the  air  and 

throw  the  ball. 

*  New  York  State  Physical  Education  Standards  Project.  Standards  Manual 
for  Football,  Soccer  and  Softball  Skills,  Boys,  Grades  7-12,  pp.  15-19. 
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Line  of  Scrimmage.  The  imaginary  line  bisecting  the  field  at  a  right  angle  to  the 

forward  tip  of  the  ball. 
Offense.  Having  possession  of  the  ball. 

Off  Side.  Crossing  the  line  of  scrimmage  before  the  ball  has  been  snapped. 
Out  of  Bounds.  When  the  ball  leaves  the  playing  area.  If  the  man  running  with 

the  ball  steps  over  the  side  line,  he  has  stepped  out  of  bounds. 
Pivot.  Spinning,  using  one  foot  as  the  pivot  point.  It  is  executed  by  any  player 

carrying  the  ball. 
Plunge.  Driving  straight  ahead  with  the  ball.  It  is  usually  a  quick  opening  play 

performed  by  the  fullback. 
Point  after  Touchdown.  The  try  after  a  touchdown  which  nets  a  team  1  point. 

It  is  executed  from  the  2-yard  line.  A  team  may  run  or  pass  for  the  extra  point. 
Punt.  Kicking  the  ball  by  dropping  it  to  the  instep  of  the  foot.  The  ball  does  not 

touch  the  ground  as  in  the  drop  kick. 
Safety.  A  2-point  play  resulting  when  the  offensive  team  is  downed  behind  its 

own  goal  line  by  its  opponents. 
Scrimmage.  The  act  of  putting  the  ball  in  play  from  the  line  of  scrimmage. 
Touch.  The  act  of  contacting  the  offensive  player  carrying  the  ball.  It  is  to  touch 

football  what  tackle  is  to  regular  football. 
Touchback.  This  occurs  when  a  loose  ball  goes  over  the  goal  line  propelled  by 

the  team  not  guarding  that  goal. 
Touchdown.  Scoring  by  running  or  passing  successfully  over  the  goal  line.  It 

counts  6  points. 
Zone  Defense.  When  the  defending  players  are  assigned  certain  territory  to 

cover.  It  is  usually  used  against  passes. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1.  The  game  of  touch  football  was  first  developed  in  the  army  during  World 
War  I. 

2.  One  value  of  touch  football  is  its  inexpensiveness  as  compared  with  foot- 
ball. 

3.  The  game  is  best  played  with  eleven  men  on  a  side. 

4.  The  usual  length  of  a  college  game  is  four  fifteen-minute  quarters. 

5.  A  fumbled  ball  is  considered  a  loose  ball  which  anyone  can  fall  on  and 
recover. 

6.  The  ball  must  be  centered  through  the  legs  when  putting  it  in  play  from  the 
line  of  scrimmage. 

7.  The  forward  pass  is  considered  the  most  effective  play  for  the  offensive 
team. 

8.  The  best  technique  to  use  in  catching  a  pass  is  to  let  it  hit  on  the  chest  if 
possible. 

9.  It  is  legal  to  use  the  hands  on  the  offense,  but  not  on  the  defense. 

10.  The  roll  block  is  not  considered  a  legal  downfield  block. 

11.  The  zone  defense  is  not  considered  very  effective  against  passes. 

12.  The  jump  pass  is  an  excellent  quick  opening  play. 

13.  The  T  formation  is  not  practical  in  touch  football. 

14.  Developing  more  than  fifty  plays  is  likely  to  be  more  confusing  than  help- 
ful to  a  team. 

15.  The  center  is  not  permitted  to  receive  a  forward  pass. 

16.  The  ball  may  not  be  handed  forward  by  a  backfield  man,  but  must  be 
thrown  forward. 
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17.  A  safety  results  when  the  ball  is  kicked  over  the  goal  by  Team  A  and  is 
fallen  on  by  a  member  of  Team  B  behind  the  goal. 

18.  A  down  is  a  period  of  play  which  starts  with  putting  the  ball  in  play  and 
ends  when  the  ball  is  declared  dead. 

19.  The  ball  is  put  in  play  on  the  15-yard  line  after  a  touchback. 

20.  The  game  is  started  by  a  place  kick  or  punt. 

21.  Time  out  may  be  called  four  times  in  a  game  by  each  captain. 

22.  Running  interference  is  permitted  only  on  the  kick-off. 

23.  A  player  starting  before  the  ball  is  snapped  is  considered  to  be  off  side. 

24.  A  team  must  score  in  four  downs  or  give  up  the  ball. 

25.  The  offensive  team  has  sixty  seconds  to  put  the  ball  in  play  after  each 
down. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  Describe  how  touch  football  probably  got  its  start. 

2.  Indicate  what  the  essential  differences  are  between  touch  football  and  reg- 
ular football. 

3.  Diagram  ten  different  types  of  pass  plays  and  ten  running  plays  using  the 
same  formation. 

4.  Describe  the  execution  of  the  "buttonhook"  pass. 

5.  Diagram  the  different  types  of  offensive  formations. 

6.  What  is  the  best  type  of  defense  against  a  spread  formation?  Use  diagrams 
to  illustrate. 

7.  What  safety  precautions  should  be  taken  when  setting  up  a  high  school 
intramural  touch  football  tournament? 

8.  Describe  the  type  of  organization  you  would  use  to  teach  the  fundamental 
skills  of  touch  football  to  a  class  of  fifty  high  school  students. 

9.  Discuss  the  best  type  of  defensive  line  play  for  the  defensive  center  and 
ends. 

10.  Discuss  the  type  of  offensive  strategy  you  would  use  in  each  zone  of  the 
playing  field. 
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ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Here  truly  is  a  real  American  game.  It  was  at  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  in  the  winter  of  1895 
that  William  G.  Morgan  began  experimenting  with  the  game  now 
known  as  volleyball.  He  was  searching  for  a  game  that  required  less 
space  and  was  less  strenuous  than  basketball.  He  was  also  trying  to 
invent  a  game  in  which  more  people  could  participate  simultaneously. 
It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  he  never  dreamed  that  the  game  would 
grow  in  popularity  as  rapidly  as  it  has  done.  Today  it  ranks  as  one 
of  the  leading  recreational  team  sports  in  the  world. 

At  first  Morgan  used  the  bladder  of  a  basketball  as  the  ball,  and 
placed  the  net  at  a  height  of  about  6  feet.  The  bladder  proved  too 
light  and  too  difficult  to  control,  and  so  he  wrote  A.  G.  Spaulding 
Brothers,  requesting  them  to  make  a  ball  according  to  his  specifica- 
tions. The  ball  they  made  turned  out  to  be  not  too  unlike  the  present 
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volleyball.  According  to  Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,*  the  name  Morgan 
first  gave  to  volleyball  was  Minonette.  However,  after  Morgan  had 
demonstrated  his  new  game  to  a  group  of  physical  education  directors 
attending  a  conference  at  Springfield  College  in  1896,  Dr.  Halsted  of 
the  Springfield  College  faculty  suggested  that  the  game  be  called 
volleyball,  since  it  appeared  that  the  main  object  of  the  game  was  to 
volley  the  ball. 

Today  volleyball  is  played  in  almost  every  gymnasium  and  play- 
ground across  the  country.  It  is  found  in  public  schools,  colleges, 
clubs,  "Y"  's  and  churches.  During  World  War  II,  service  men  car- 
ried volleyballs  and  nets  into  the  jungles  of  the  Pacific  and  to  the 
battlefields  of  Europe. 

National  championships  are  now  conducted  annually.  Colleges 
have  begun  to  schedule  intercollegiate  competition  in  volleyball.  Thus 
volleyball  has  grown  from  the  little-known  game  developed  by  Mor- 
gan at  Holyoke  to  one  that  ranks  with  the  top  team  games  of  today. 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  the  game  has  been 
introduced  to  many  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia.  From  the  results 
of  the  European  Championship  in  1950  the  Soviet  and  Czech  teams 
appear  to  be  the  outstanding  ones  in  Europe.  Their  styles  of  play  and 
general  team  strategy  differ  somewhat  from  those  of  American  teams. 

The  first  rule  book  was  published  in  1916  and  sold  for  ten  cents. 
It  was  used  without  revision  until  1920.  Now  the  official  Volleyball 
Guide  is  published  annually. 

VALUE  OF  VOLLEYBALL 

Volleyball  is  a  game  suitable  for  any  age  level.  Older  men  have 
found  it  satisfying  since  it  permits  considerable  freedom  of  movement 
and  requires  individual  skill,  yet  does  not  involve  the  sustained,  ex- 
hausting running  demanded  in  a  game  such  as  basketball.  Positions 
are  fairly  well  fixed,  and  team  work  is  of  paramount  importance. 
Young  men  with  considerable  vigor  and  agility  often  find  themselves 
no  match  for  a  team  of  middle-aged  men  who  have  mastered  the  skill 
and  teamwork  essential  to  good  play. 

Volleyball  rates  a  place  in  every  school  physical  education  or  rec- 
reation program  because  of  its  adaptability.  It  can  serve  as  a  fall  in- 
door or  outdoor  activity  or  may  alternate  with  basketball  as  part 
of  the  winter  program.  In  fact,  it  is  an  all-year-round  sport  which 
can  be  played  indoors  or  out.  The  little  space  and  equipment  required 
are  added  advantages. 

Another  desirable  feature  of  the  game  is  that  little  skill  is  required 
in  order  to  start  play.  From  the  first  session,  enjoyment  from  par- 

*  George  J.  Fisher:  Fifty  Years  of  Volleyball.  Official  Volleyball  Guide,  1947. 
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ticipation  is  possible.  It  can  also  be  played  as  a  coeducational  activ- 
ity, which  from  a  recreational  point  of  view  has  many  advantages. 
It  is  even  possible  to  play  games  with  teams  composed  of  players 
from  widely  varying  age  groups  with  satisfaction  and  thus  is  an  ideal 
family  and  picnic  activity. 

Although  the  rules  call  for  six  players  on  each  side,  it  is  possible 
to  play  the  game  with  as  few  as  three  to  a  side  or  with  as  many  as 
twelve  without  undue  violence  being  done  to  the  game. 

Volleyball  helps  to  sharpen  a  person  mentally  and  physically.  It  re- 
quires fast  reaction  and  precision  movements.  When  properly  super- 
vised, it  promotes  sportsmanship  and  fair  play.  It  provides  unlimited 
possibilities  for  development  of  cooperation  and  team  play. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  volleyball  is  such  a  tremen- 
dously popular  game  and  is  played  by  people  around  the  world.  It  is 
more  social  and  recreational  than  competitive.  This  is  one  reason  why 
it  has  not  been  favored  with  the  publicity  of  its  sister  game,  basket- 
ball. Few  spectators  are  interested  in  witnessing  volleyball  games,  as 
contrasted  to  the  millions  that  view  basketball  each  week  during  the 
winter  months. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES 
THE  COURT 

The  official  measurement  of  the  volleyball  court  is  60  by  30  feet 
(Fig.  100).  This  provides  an  area  30  by  30  feet  on  each  side  of  the 
court.  The  court  is  divided  by  a  center  line.  The  net  is  8  feet  in 
height  at  the  center  and  extends  1  foot  beyond  each  side  line,  giving 
it  a  total  length  of  32  feet.  If  larger  courts  are  laid  out,  the  same  pro- 
portions should  be  maintained  (80  by  40  feet — 90  by  45  feet,  and 
so  on).  Large  courts  are  sometimes  desired  for  outdoor  play,  par- 
ticularly when  it  is  necessary  to  include  a  greater  number  of  players 
on  a  side. 

It  has  been  determined  that  a  minimum  ceiling  height  of  15  feet  is 
desirable  for  indoor  play,  although  for  championship  matches  a  ceil- 
ing of  20  feet  is  required. 

Court  lines  indicating  boundaries  should  be  2  inches  wide.  For 
maximum  safety  the  outside  lines  should  be  at  least  6  feet  from  the 
wall  or  any  other  obstacle.  Lines  at  the  end  of  the  court  are  called 
"end  lines,"  while  those  marking  the  side  boundaries  are  called  "side 
lines." 

The  small  crosses  near  the  center  of  each  half  court  divide  it  into 
six  equal  areas  which  indicate  the  position  for  each  member  of  the 
team. 

The  serving  area  is  located  on  the  right  side  of  the  end  line  when 
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looking  toward  the  net.  It  is  marked  on  the  court  by  two  6-inch  lines, 
\  spaced  10  feet  apart. 

EQUIPMENT 

One  of  the  features  instrumental  in  the  success  of  volleyball  is  the 
small  amount  of  equipment  needed,  thus  reducing  the  cost  of  intro- 
ducing or  playing  the  game. 
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Fig.  100.  Volleyball  court  with  player  positions  indicated  for  start  of  a  game. 
A,  Circles  with  double  arrowheads  indicate  position  of  linesmen  when  two  are 
used.  B,  Circles  with  single  arrowheads  indicate  position  of  linesmen  when  four 
are  used. 


The  Ball 

The  ball  is  smaller  and  lighter  than  a  basketball.  The  rules  indi- 
cate that  the  circumference  must  be  "not  less  than  twenty-six  inches 
nor  more  than  twenty-seven  inches."*  The  weight  of  the  ball  must 
be  between  9  and  10  ounces  when  inflated  to  a  pressure  point  be- 
tween 7  and  8  pounds.  The  seamless  balanced  ball  is  recommended. 
Most  volleyballs  for  indoor  use  are  made  of  white  leather. 

The  Net 

The  net  for  volleyball  is  32  feet  long,  extending  1  foot  beyond 
each- side  line.  It  is  3  feet  wide  and  is  made  of  4-inch  square  mesh. 
A  2-inch  canvas  strip- of  double  thickness  is  required  on  the  top  of 
the  net  and  on  its  ends  ( 1  foot  from  each  end  in  order  to  correspond 

*  Official  Volleyball  Guide  for  1951. 
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to  the  end  lines).  A  %-inch  flexible  cable  is  strung  through  the 
canvas  top  to  enable  the  net  to  be  stretched  tightly. 

Net  Standards 

The  top  of  the  net  must  be  8  feet  above  the  floor  at  the  center 
of  the  court.  For  high  school  players  the  recommended  height  of  the 
net  is  7  feet  6  inches.  For  junior  high  students  the  net  should  be 
seven  feet. 

There  are  various  methods  of  stringing  up  the  net  (Fig.  101).  It 
is  essential  to  have  it  tight  at  the  top  and  bottom.  A  net  which  is 
loose  at  the  bottom  prohibits  play  off  it.  There  are  several  ways  of 


Fig.  101.  Ways  of  stringing  a  volleyball  net. 

suspending  the  net.  For  school  instructional  purposes  it  is  recom- 
mended that  two  or  three  nets  be  strung  together  to  provide  several 
courts  side  by  side  (Fig.  101,  D). 

THE  GAME  OF  VOLLEYBALL 

The  object  of  the  game  is  to  keep  the  ball  from  hitting  the  ground 
in  your  half  of  the  court  and  to  return  it  to  the  opponents'  half  of 
the  court  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  be  abledto  hit  it  back 
again.  This  sounds  extremely  simple;  yet  it  is  a  process  which  involves 
numerous  offensive  skills  and  techniques  as  well  as  a  strategic  defense. 

The  rules  state  that  the  ball  may  be  struck  no  more  than  three 
times  on  a  side  in  the  process  of  returning  the  ball,  and  the  same 
player  may  not  hit  the  ball  twice  in  succession.  From  an  activity 
standpoint  it  is  fortunate  that  in  most  instances  it  is  good  strategy 
to  use  the  maximum  number  of  hits  allowed  in  returning  the  ball. 
The  reason  for  this  will  be  obvious  when  one  learns  offensive  team 
strategy. 
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PLAYERS 

An  official  team  is  made  up  of  six  players  whose  positions  are 
identified  as  right  forward,  center  forward,  left  forward,  right  back, 
center  back,  left  back. 

PLAYING  THE  GAME 

Although  the. rules  are  worked  into  the  discussion  of  fundamentals 
in  this  chapter,  students  should  refer  to  the  current  volleyball  rule 
book  to  be  sure  that  they  keep  up  on  rule  changes.* 

The  game  consists  of  15  points;  however,  if  the  score  is  tied  at  14 
all,  a  team,  in  order  to  win,  must  have  an  advantage  of  2  points. 

Scoring  is  possible  only  when  the  side  has  the  serve.  In  tourna- 
ment play  a  match  is  considered  to  be  the  best  two  out  of  three 
games,  but  in  recreational  play  one  game  is  often  all  that  is  played. 
Time  limits  of  eight  minutes  per  game  are  enforced  in  official  games; 
hence  it  is  possible  for  a  team  to  win  by  a  score  of  less  than  15  points, 
but  there  must  be  a  2-point  advantage.  The  referee  serves  as  the 
judge  of  time  games. 

The  side  serving  first  in  a  game  is  determined  by  a  toss  of  a  coin. 
The  winner  of  the  toss  may  elect  to  serve  or  choose  the  side  of  the 
court  preferred. 

The  right  back  player  starts  the  serve  and  continues  to  serve  until 
the  side  is  put  out.  The  other  team  then  serves  in  the  same  manner. 

Rotation  of  Players  for  the  Serve 

After  the  initial  serve  of  a  game  the  team  which  serves  must  rotate 
its  players'  position  one  place  in  a  clockwise  manner  each  time  they 
become  the  serving  team. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  game  the  players  may  rearrange  them- 
selves in  any  order.  Teams  should  change  courts  after  each  game. 

Playing  the  Ball 

The  ball  must  be  batted.  A  player  is  not  permitted  to  catch  or  hold 
the  ball  in  any  manner.  Furthermore,  a  player  may  bat  the  ball  only 
once  before  it  is  struck  by  another  player.  After  another  has  hit 
the  ball,  the  player  who  originally  batted  the  ball  may  strike  it  again. 
The  ball  may  be  struck  only  three  times  by  a  team  before  it  is  re- 
turned across  the  net  to  the  other  court. 

The  rules  provide  that  a  player  may  use  any  part  of  his  body  in 
the  return  of  the  ball.  Balls  that  strike  the  net  on  the  initial  or  second 

*  Published  by  the  United  States  Volleyball  Association,  edited  by  M.  L.  /* 

Walters,  Springfield  College,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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hit  may  be  played  by  any  eligible  player.  A  serve  which  hits  the  net 
puts  the  side  out. 

All  players  must  avoid  contact  with  the  net  and  refrain  from  step- 
ping over  the  center  line.  Violation  of  this  rule  constitutes  a  penalty 
resulting  in  loss  of  the  point  or  serve. 

In  tournament  or  regular  play  two  time-outs  are  permitted  each 
game.  These  must  be  called  by  the  captain  of  the  team  and  must  not 
exceed  one  minute  in  length. 

Substitutions  may  be  made  by  the  captain  or  coach  when  the  ball 
is  dead. 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  VOLLEYBALL 

Although  many  instructors  believe  in  starting  beginners  to  play  the 
game  immediately,  it  is  considered  desirable  to  explain  and  perhaps 
demonstrate  the  various  fundamental  skills  involved  in  playing  the 
game  before  actual  play  is  started. 

Once  players  understand  the  principles  involved  in  hitting  the  ball, 
they  are  better  able  to  master  this  new  skill.  There  are  few  if  any 
other  sports  that  tend  to  use  the  same  techniques.  The  basketball 
tip-in  shot  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  high  net  shot;  but  most  of  the 
techniques  will  be  new  to  the  beginner. 

An  excellent  way  to  start  a  group  out  is  to  place  them  in  a  circle 
and  have  them  bat  a  ball  up  in  the  air  between  them.  This  should 
involve  primarily  the  "chest  shot,"  which  will  be  described  more  fully 
later.  They  should  be  instructed  to  keep  the  hands  about  level  with 
the  face.  Contact  with  the  ball  should  be  made  with  the  fingers,  not 
the  palm  of  the  hand  or  the  heel.  Two  hands  should  be  used  ex- 
clusively to  begin  with.  Players  should  strive  for  good  height  and 
direction.  Ten  to  15  feet  in  the  air  is  about  right.  Direction  can  be 
practiced  by  aiming  the  ball  at  one  of  the  members  of  the  group. 
When  the  group  is  able  to  make  ten  successful  taps  (also  referred 
to  as  passes)  without  having  the  ball  hit  the  ground,  they  can  be 
considered  ready  to  play  the  game. 

The  fundamental  skills  associated  with  the  game  are  the  serve,  the 
pass,  the  set-up  and  the  spike,  sometimes  called  the  "kill"  or  attack. 

THE  SERVE 

The  purpose  of  the  serve  is  to  put  the  ball  in  play.  It  is  seldom 
considered  a  real  offensive  play  designed  to  produce  a  score.  How- 
ever, there  are  players  who  are  capable  of  serving  a  hard  overhead 
ball  which  is  extremely  difficult  to  return.  The  most  common  methods 
used  to.  serve  are  the  underhand  and  overhead.  There  are  several 
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variations  of  these  strokes,  but  none  have  proved  as  effective  as  the 
original  two. 

The  Underhand  Serve.  This  is  by  far  the  most  popular  serve.  It  is 
easy  to  execute  and  provides  for  a  minimum  chance  of  error  (see 
Fig.  102). 

The  ball  is  held  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand  for  right-handed  play- 
ers. The  feet  should  be  placed  so  that  the  left  foot  is  about  12  inches 
ahead  of  the  right.  Both  knees  should  be  slightly  flexed,  with  most 


Fig.  102.  Proper  execution  of  underhand  serve.  A,  Starting  position.  B,  Stepping 
forward,  arm  cocking  backwards.  C,  Hitting  the  ball  and  following  through. 


of  the  weight  on  the  right  foot.  The  right  arm  hangs  loosely  at  the 
side  with  the  palm  turned  forward. 

Several  movements  are  coordinated  in  the  initial  serving  action.  A 
short  forward  step  is  taken  with  the  left  foot,  being  careful  not  to 
step  on  or  over  the  end  line.  Simultaneous  with  the  step,  the  right 
arm  is  swung  backward  in  a  "cocking"  motion  in  order  to  gain  the 
force  necessary  to  propel  the  ball  over  the  net.  The  ball,  which  is 
held  in  the  left  hand  about  waist  high,  is  brought  back  toward  the 
right  side  at  the  same  time  that  the  right  hand  is  brought  back.  The 
right  arm  then  starts  its  movement  forward. 

The  ball  is  actually  struck  with  the  right  hand  while  it  is  being 
held  in  the  left.  Contact  is  made  with  the  ball  just  in  front  of  the 
hips.  There  are  several  different  ways  by  which  the  right  hand  may 
strike  the  ball:  (1)  with  the  heel  of  the  hand  while  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  open,  (2)  with  partial  fist  with  the  knuckles  toward  the  ball, 
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and  (3)  with  the  thumb  side  of  the  clenched  fist.  For  beginners  the  first 
method  is  recommended  (see  Fig.  103). 

The  serve  must  be  accurate.  The  ball  should  never  be  hit  to  the 
opponents  on  the  front  line.  A  deep  serve  to  either  corner  which  is 


Fig.    103.  Proper  hand  position  for  hitting  the  serve.  A,  Open;  B,  curled;  C, 
thumb  side  of  clenched  fist. 


placed  between  the  defensive  players  is  usually  most  successful  (see 
Fig.  104). 

Additional  speed  may  be  obtained  by  taking  a  longer  step  for- 
ward and  by  striking  the  ball  harder.  A  fast  ball  is  more  difficult  to 
return,  but  is  also  more  difficult  to  control. 


Fig.  104.  Areas  of  court  to  which  to  direct  serve. 


A  curve  may  be  imparted  to  the  served  ball.  The  three  most 
common  are  the  drop,  the  out-curve,  and  the  in-curve. 

Drop  is  obtained  by  placing  overspin  on  the  ball.  This  is  done  by 
striking  the  ball  while  the  palm  of  the  hand  travels  upward  as  well  as 
forward  (see  Fig.  105). 

An  out-curve  is  one  which  curves  to  the  left  in  flight  when  hit 
with  the  right  hand.  This  is  obtained  when  the  ball  is  struck  partially 
on  the  right  side  with  the  thumb  forward  toward  the  net.  The  hanc 
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thus  gives  the  ball  spin.  The  wrist  may  be  rotated  toward  the  thumb 
at  the  moment  of  contact  with  the  ball. 

The  in-curve  causes  the  ball  to  veer  to  the  right.  This  is  executed 
by  hitting  the  ball  on  the  left  side  with  the  thumb  behind  the  ball. 
This  is  difficult  to  accomplish. 

For  a  left-handed  player  the  execution  of  the  two  curves  would  be 
reversed. 

Beginners  should  not  try  to  master  these  curves.  They  are  for 
advanced  players. 


OUTCURVE 


DROP 

(top  view) 


NCUtfVE 


Fig.  105.  Technique  of  putting  drop,  outcurve  and  incurve  on  ball  while  serving 

underhand. 


Another  variation  of  the  underhand  serve  is  obtained  by  hitting 
with  the  knuckles.  This  will  cause  the  ball  to  float  or  wobble  in  the 
air.  Still  another  method  is  the  backhand  serve.  These  are  not  rec- 
ommended for  general  use. 

Common  Faults  in  Executing  the  Underhand  Serve 

1.  Hitting  the  net 
correction:  Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball.  Check  hand  posi- 
tion to  be  sure  you  are  holding  the  ball  high 
enough.  Be  sure  to  hit  the  ball  with  the  heel 
or  palm  of  the  hand  and  not  just  with  the 
fingers. 

2.  Hitting  too  high 
correction:   Lower  the  ball  about  6  inches  and  bend  for- 
ward slightly  from  the  waist.  The  ball  is  un- 
variably  held  too  high  in  this  instance. 

3.  Landing  outside  of  court 
correction:  Ease  up  on  the   serve,   and  concentrate  on 

developing  a  smooth  swing  of  the  right  arm. 
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If  you  are  using  a  clenched  fist  serve,  switch 
to  the  heel  of  the  hand  until  more  control  is 
developed. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  to  begin  with  when  serving.  Later,  after 
consistency  has  been  developed,  the  serve  may  be  hit  while  the  eyes 
of  the  server  are  on  the  opponents'  court.  This  procedure  is  not  rec- 
ommended for  beginners. 

The  Overhead  Serve.  This  is  an  effective  serve  when  properly 
executed.  Because  of  its  speed  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  return 
than  the  underhand  serve  and  often  enables  the  server  to  score  di- 
rectly on  the  serve,  particularly  when  it  is  well  placed.  It  should  not 
be  attempted  until  the  player  has  mastered  the  underhand  serve. 


Fig.  106.  Proper  execution  of  overhand  serve.  A,  Starting  position.  B,  Ball  tossed 
in  air.  C,  Hitting  the  ball. 

To  fully  understand  the  execution  of  the  overhead  serve,  try  to 
visualize  the  tennis  serve.  The  same  principles  apply  to  the  volleyball 
overhead  serve.  The  hand  simulates  the  racquet. 

Stand  facing  the  net  with  the  left  foot  12  to  15  inches  in  front 
of  the  right  foot  (see  Fig.  106).  Hold  the  ball  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand.  Toss  the  ball  about  3  to  4  feet  up  in  the  air  directly  over- 
head and  slightly  to  your  right  side.  The  right  hand  is  brought  back 
simultaneously  with  the  toss  of  the  ball,  keeping  the  elbow  slightly 
bent.  When  the  ball  reaches  a  height  equal  to  the  reach  of  the  full) 
extended  right  hand,  bring  the  hand  smartly  forward  in  the  motion 
of  throwing  the  ball.  The  ball  is  struck  with  the  palm  of  the  hanc 
with  the  fingers  slightly  curled. 

The  ball  follows  a  slight  arc  in  order  to  safely  clear  the  net.  Addec 
speed  is  the  greatest  advantage  of  this  serve. 
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The  follow-through  should  be  completed  by  stepping  forward 
with  the  right  foot  after  the  ball  has  been  struck,  and  allowing  the 
right  hand  to  continue  in  the  direction  of  the  ball  as  far  as  possible. 

On  all  types  of  serves  it  is  important  for  the  server  to  return  to 
his  court  position  immediately  after  serving.  Failure  to  do  this  invites 
the  opposition  to  return  the  ball  to  the  vacant  area  for  loss  of  serve. 

It  is  possible  to  place  a  curve  on  the  ball  hit  from  the  overhand 
position  in  the  same  manner  as  described  in  the  underhand  serve. 
The  easiest  and  therefore  the  most  commonly  used  is  the  out-curve. 

Common  Faults  in  Executing  the  Overhead  Serve 

1.  Taking  the  eyes  off  the  ball 

correction:  Concentrate  on  actually  seeing  your  hand  hit 
the  ball. 

2.  Hitting  down  so  that  the  ball  goes  into  the  net   (This  is 

usually  the  result  of  meeting  the  ball  at  too  low  a  point, 
or  too  far  in  front  of  the  body.) 
correction:  Throw  the  ball  higher  and  hit  it  while  it  is  at 
arm's  length  and  more  nearly  directly  over- 
head. 

3.  Hitting  the  ball  with  only  the  fingers  (This  will  cause  the  ball 

to  fall  short  of  the  net.) 
correction  :  Concentrate  on  hitting  the  ball  with  the  heel  or 
palm  of  the  hand. 

4.  Hitting  the  ball  with  the  wrist  (Little  accuracy  is  possible 

when  the  ball  is  hit  in  this  manner.) 
correction:  Throw  the  ball  up  a  little  higher  and  watch 
the  ball  closely,  being  sure  to  hit  it  before  it 
drops  too  much. 

5.  Throwing  the  ball  too  high,  resulting  in  inconsistency  of  serve 
correction  :   Start  the  toss  of  the  ball  from  a  position  about 

shoulder  high  and  stress  throwing  it  exactly 
the  same  height  each  time. 
In  the  overhead  serve  the  ball  may  be  hit  with  a  closed  or  partially 
closed  fist,  but  it  is  not  recommended,  since  it  reduces  accuracy. 

Variations  of  Serves 

There  are  other  variations  of  the  underhand  and  overhead  serves. 
Some  of  these  are  the  side  arm  serve,  the  push-ball  serve  and  the 
swinging-overhead  serve. 

The  side  arm  serve  is  seldom  used.  It  does  not  permit  the  degree 
of  accuracy  obtainable  with  the  other  two  serves.  Nevertheless,  some 
players  have  used  it  with  fair  success.  It  is  executed,  as  the  name 
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implies,  with  the  arm  traveling  in  an  arc  parallel  to  the  ground.  The 
ball  is  usually  struck  with  the  heel  of  the  hand  while  the  fingers  are 
partially  curled.  The  fist  may  be  used,  but  less  accuracy  results. 

The  push-ball  serve,  as  the  name  indicates,  involves  hitting  the 
ball  in  more  or  less  of  a  shot-put  method.  The  ball  is  held  high  with 
the  left  hand,  and  is  pushed  out  with  the  palm  of  the  right  hand. 

The  swinging-overhead  serve  implies  that  the  right  arm  is  swung 
downward,  backward  and  then  up  overhead  in  a  counterclockwise 
fashion,  meeting  the  ball  at  the  highest  point  of  the  arch. 

Drills  for  Teaching  the  Serve 

Various  drills  may  be  used  to  teach  serving  skill.  Several  sugges- 
tions follow. 
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Fig.  107.  Drills  for  practicing  serve.  A,  for  beginners — first  without  a  net,  later 
with  one.  Use  from  one  to  six  balls.  B,  Rotation — after  serving  go  to  the  end  of 
the  line.  Two  balls  may  be  used.  C,  Zone  marking  for  accuracy  in  scoring  num- 
bers in  zone  indicate  relative  value  of  serve  coming  to  that  area.  Each  man  serves 
five  times. 


Drill  I.  Line  up  those  who  have  never  played  the  game  before  in 
pairs  facing  each  other  (Fig.  107,  A).  Instruct  them  to  serve  the 
ball  back  and  forth  across  an  imaginary  net,  using  the  underhand 
serve.  The  distance  between  players  at  the  start  should  be  about  20 
feet.  Increase  this  distance  as  the  players  improve.  If  more  than  two 
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people  line  up  with  each  ball,  have  them  rotate  after  the  lead  person 
has  served  five  times,  or  use  the  crisscross  method  of  batting  the 
ball  back  and  forth. 

Drill  II.  When  the  players  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  they 
can  successfully  serve  the  ball  over  the  net  with  the  underhand  serve, 
proceed  to  Drill  II  (Fig.  107,  B).  Each  player  gets  one  serve,  and 
then  goes  to  the  end  of  the  line.  Players  standing  in  line  serve  as  ball 
stoppers  for  the  opposite  team,  relaying  the  ball  over  to  the  server. 
Two  balls  may  be  used  to  speed  up  the  action.  A  game  situation  can 
be  created  from  this  drill  simply  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  number 
of  "good"  serves  made  by  each  team.  This  helps  to  motivate  the 
players. 

Drill  III.  Each  zone  is  assigned  a  number  which  is  counted  as  a 
score  if  the  ball  lands  in  that  zone.  Give  each  member  of  the  team 
one  or  more  serves.  The  team  accumulating  the  greatest  total  score 
wins  (see  Fig.  107,  C). 

Suggestions  for  the  Server 

Your  serve  will  be  more  effective  if  you:  (1)  observe  your  op- 
ponents' positions  and  hit  to  the  weak  or  unguarded  spots;  (2)  check 
teammates  to  see  that  they  are  in  position  ready  to  play  before  serv- 
ing; (3)  get  as  near  to  the  10-foot  mark  as  possible  before  serving 
the  ball  in  order  to  have  a  better  angle  from  which  to  serve;  (4)  go 
immediately  to  your  correct  court  position  after  serving. 

RECEIVING  THE  BALL 

Whether  the  ball  is  received  from  a  serve,  or  as  a  batted  ball  from 
the  opponents'  court  during  the  course  of  the  game,  the  receiving 
techniques  are  fundamentally  the  same.  The  success  of  any  team  will 
depend  to  a  large  degree  on  their  ability  to  handle  the  ball.  This  in- 
volves the  long  pass  (also  called  the  initial  pass)  to  the  set-up  man, 
the  set-up  pass  to  the  spiker,  and  finally  the  spike  or  kill,  which  is  the 
scoring  play. 

Usually  a  team  will  use  all  three  passes  or  shots  on  each  occasion 
when  the  ball  comes  to  their  side. 

When  the  ball  comes  to  a  player,  he  must  hit  it  from  a  position 
below  the  wrist,  chest  high  or  overhead. 

Certain  techniques  involved  in  hitting  the  ball  from  these  positions 
should  be  practiced  faithfully. 

Ball  below  the  Waist.  Many  beginners  are  inclined  to  hit  the  ball 
from  a  position  below  the  waist,  since  it  appears  to  them  to  be  the 
easiest  way.  However,  little  accuracy  is  possible  with  this  technique, 
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which  should  be  used  only  when  necessary  to  retrieve  the  ball.  The 
following  is  the  recommended  manner  of  executing  this  shot. 

The  position  of  the  feet  is  important.  Under  most  circumstances  the 
feet  should  be  in  line  with  each  other,  with  the  knees  slightly  flexed. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  prefer  to  have  the  left  foot  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  right.  The  arms  hang  down  loosely  with  a  bend  in 
the  elbow  so  that  the  hands  are  about  level  with  the  waist  (see  Fig. 
108,  A).  The  fingers  should  be  spread,  the  palms  turned  upward, 
with  the  thumbs  pointing  outward. 


Fig.  108.  Positions  for  receiving  the  ball.  A,  Below  the  waist.  B,  Chest  high.  C, 

Overhead  ball. 

Upon  contact  with  the  ball  the  hands  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the 
ball,  giving  slightly  at  the  impact  and  then  batting  the  ball  upward 
in  more  or  less  of  a  lifting  manner.  One  must  be  careful  not  to  catch 
and  throw  the  ball,  which  is  illegal.  The  ball  should  not  be  hit  with 
the  heel  of  the  hand,  since  it  is  difficult  to  attain  accuracy  with  this 
method. 

Contact  with  the  ball  should  be  made  primarily  with  the  fingers, 
although  the  palms  of  the  hands  will  touch  it  also* 

The  entire  body  is  utilized  in  hitting  the  ball.  The  legs,  which  are 
in  a  flexed  position,  straighten  up  and  assist  in  the  lift  of  the  body  as 
the  ball  is  batted. 

*  The  authors  recognize  that  some  people  advocate  only  touching  the  ball 
with  the  fingers,  but  feels  that  the  palms  must  be  used  to  a  certain  extent. 
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Common  Faults  in  Receiving  the  Ball  below  the  Waist 

1.  Failure  to  have  hands  in  correct  position  to  receive  the  ball 
correction:  Carry  the  arms  in  a  hanging  position,  elbows 

bent  with  hands  outstretched  (see  Fig.  108). 

2.  Hitting  the  ball  with  one  hand  (This  does  not  permit  any 

degree  of  accuracy.) 
correction:   Step  over  in  front  of  the  ball  if  possible.  Other- 
wise, extend  the  other  arm  over  to  the  side 
the  ball  is  received,  thereby  permitting  the  ball 
to  be  hit  by  both  hands. 

The  Ball  Chest  High.  The  chest  pass  is  by  far  the  most  effective 
way  to  pass  the  volleyball  on  to  another  player.  Most  balls  are  re- 
turned from  the  opponents'  court  high  enough  to  permit  use  of  this 
pass.  The  outstanding  exception  is  a  spiked  ball,  which  will  usually 
have  to  be  received  in.  a  position  below  the  waist. 

The  position  of  the  feet  in  the  chest  pass  differs  slightly  from  that 
of  the  pass  below  the  waist.  The  left  foot  should  be  advanced  12  to 
15  inches  (for  right-handed  players).  In  making  contact  with  the 
ball,  the  player  should  step  into  the  ball  in  the  direction  in  which  he 
wishes  to  pass  it.  This  enables  him  to  get  his  entire  body  into  the 
action  and  provides  greater  accuracy. 

The  hands  are  held  in  just  the  reverse  position  from  that  assumed 
in  the  return  below  the  waist.  The  thumbs  are  toward  the  inside,  and 
the  hands  are  about  level  with  the  head  when  contact  is  made  with 
the  ball  (see  Fig.  108,  B).  The  arms  are  raised  so  that  the  elbows 
are  at  shoulder  height.  Again  it  should  be  remembered  that  upon 
contact  with  the  ball  the  hands  give  slightly  before  the  forward  hitting 
action  is  started.  The  ball  should  nestle  comfortably  in  the  center  of 
the  cup  between  the  fingers  and  the  palm  of  the  hands.  The  ball  is 
touched  with  the  fingers  and  palms,  not  with  the  heel,  of  the  hands. 
Players  should  step  in  the  direction  in  which  they  wish  to  pass  the 
ball.  The  pass  made  from  chest  level  should  be  angled  upwards  at 
about  a  45-degree  angle.  Of  course  the  exact  angle  will  depend  some- 
what upon  the  distance  the  pass  must  travel. 

An  excellent  drill  for  teaching  these  two  fundamental  hitting  posi- 
tions is  to  have  player  "A"  toss  the  ball  to  player  "B,"  who  returns 
the  ball  by  hitting  it  either  from  the  chest  position  or  from  below 
the  waist.  After  a  fair  degree  of  skill  has  been  developed  the  ball 
should  be  tossed  either  to  the  right  or  left  or  in  front  of  or  behind 
player  "B,"  making  it  necessary  for  him  to  move  into  position  for  the 
return. 
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Common  Faults  in  Receiving  the  Ball  at  the  Chest  Level 

1 .  Slapping  at  the  ball 

correction:  Permit  the  wrist  and  ringers  to  give  as  the  ball 
is  received,  rather  than  have  the  forward  mo- 
tion start  too  early.  This  will  permit  much 
greater  accuracy,  which  is  particularly  essen- 
tial for  the  set-up  man. 

2.  Receiving  the  ball  too  low 

correction:  Stoop  down  by  bending  the  knees,  thereby  en- 
abling you  to  receive  the  ball  in  the  proper 
position. 
Ball  Overhead  {Overhead  Pass).  Some  balls  are  received  traveling 
in  a  horizontal  line  at  a  fast  speed.  The  player  has  no  opportunity  to 
take  this  ball  at  the  chest  level.  He  must  reach  high  in  the  air  or  even 
leap  into  the  air  to  hit  it  (Fig.  108,  C) .  Often  in  this  situation  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  player  to  strike  the  ball  with  only  one  hand.  The  same 
general  principles  apply  in  this  hitting  position.  The  ball  is  slapped  with 
the  fingers  and  palm  of  the  hand.  As  contact  is  made  with  the  ball  there 
should  be  a  slight  giving  of  the  wrist  and  arms  with  the  ball  before  the 
actual  slap  occurs.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  players  have  a  tendency  to 
return  the  ball  immediately  to  the  opponents'  court.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  avoid  this  practice  and  substitute  the  more  de- 
sirable one  of  passing  to  a  teammate  in  order  to  get  the  ball  up  for 
the  spiker.  There  are,  however,  times  when  it  is  perhaps  better  to 
return  the  ball  immediately  to  the  opponent.  This  will  occur  most 
frequently  at  the  net  when  one  of  the  forwards  is  able  to  jump  up  and 
spike  a  poorly  returned  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  Receiving  the  Overhead  Pass 

1 .  Receiving  the  pass  while  off  balance 

correction  :  Proper  footwork  is  essential  for  a  good  return. 
If  possible,  the  player  should  get  directly 
behind  the  ball.  The  feet  should  be  evenly 
spaced.  When  necessary,  the  player  will  have 
to  leap  into  the  air  to  reach  the  ball. 

2.  Returning  the  ball  directly  to  opponents'  court 
correction:  Fix  in  your  mind  who  the  set-up  man  is  that 

you  will  try  to  get  the  ball  to  in  the  event  you 
receive  the  ball.  This  gives  you  an  objective. 

PASSING  THE  BALL 

The  Initial  Pass   (Sometimes  Called  the  Long  Pass).  The  first 
pass  made  by  a  team  upon  receiving  the  ball  from  the  opponents  is 
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the  long  pass  to  the  set-up  man,  who  is  located  on  the  front  line. 
This  pass  will  be  made  by  using  one  of  the  techniques  described 
earlier  (below-the-waist  hit,  chest  hit  or  overhead  hit).  If  possible, 
this  pass  should  be  a  high-arching  one  which  permits  the  set-up  man 
plenty  of  time  to  get  under  it  before  making  his  set-up  pass  to  a 
spiker.  It  should  be  hit  at  least  12  feet  in  the  air  and  preferably  as 
high  as  15  feet.  In  most  instances  this  pass  will  be  made  by  one  of  the 
back  players  and  is  directed  to  the  set-up  man  on  the  front  line.  If 
there  are  two  set-up  men  and  one  spiker  on  the  front  line,  the  player 
has  a  choice  in  this  pass.  When  the  spiker  is  right-handed,  it  is  best 
to  pass  to  the  set-up  man  to  his  right. 

It  is  important  that  every  player  on  the  team  become  efficient  at 
passing  the  ball  to  the  set-up  man.  Opponents  will  always  play  the 
team  member  that  is  weak  in  this  particular  skill. 

Common  Faults  in  Making  the  Long  Pass 

1.  Passing  the  ball  too  low 

correction:  Bend  the  knees  more  to  get  further  under 
the  ball.  This  is  particularly  important  in  the 
chest   pass.    It   is    also    caused   by    slapping 
straight  out  at  the  ball  rather  than  upward  and 
outward. 
The  Set-up  Pass.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  plays  in 
volleyball.  Each  team  is  made  up  of  three  set-up  men  and  three  at- 
tackers (also  called  spikers).  The  set-up  men  are  usually  shorter  than 
the  spikers.  They  have  to  be  quick  on  their  feet  and  possess  excellent 
hand-eye  coordination. 

This  is  usually  the  second  pass  made  by  a  team  in  the  sequence  of 
three  passes.  The  responsibility  of  the  set-up  man  is  to  place  the  ball 
in  the  air  in  a  position  close  enough  to  the  net  so  that  the  spiker  can 
kill  the  next  shot. 

The  set-up  man  should  always  attempt  to  receive  the  ball  in  a 
chest-high  position,  since  this  affords  him  the  greatest  chance  for 
accuracy  in  his  set-up  play.  It  is  difficult  to  set  up  the  ball  when  it  is 
received  below  the  waist.  The  set-up  should  be  well  in  front  of  the 
spiker  to  permit  him  to  leap  up  high  for  the  rejurn.  The  set-up  men 
should  learn  just  where  a  spiker  prefers  to  receive  the  ball. 

Common  Faults  in  Making  the  Set-up  Pass 

1 .  Making  the  set-up  too  low 

correction:  Get  under  the  ball  before  making  the  pass. 
Try  to  get  the  ball  up  at  least  12  feet  in  the 
air,  keeping  it  well  in  front  of  the  spiker. 
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2.  Setting  the  ball  up  too  close  to  the  net 

correction  :  This  is  usually  caused  by  the  set-up  man  being 
too  far  away  from  the  net,  necessitating  an 
angle  pass  rather  than  a  lateral  pass. 

SPIKING  THE  BALL 

Most  scoring  will  be  accomplished  by  the  spiker,  who  is  also  re- 
ferred to  as  the  attacker.  When  the  ball  is  hit  by  the  spiker,  it  is  said 
to  have  been  spiked  or  killed.  It  is  the  most  spectacular  play  in  volley- 
ball and,  until  the  defense  developed  the  multiple  block,  was  almost 
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Fig.  109.  Spiking  the  ball.  A,  Starting  position.  B,  Leap  in  the  air.  C,  Making 
contact  with  the  ball. 

certain  to  score  a  point.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  net  is  8  feet 
high,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  it  is  desirable  for  spikers  to  be 
tall  and  rangy.  The  spiking  action  requires  delicate  coordination.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  player  first  to  obtain  height  before  unleasing  his 
hitting  power.  This  requires  a  great  deal  of  energy  as  well  as  agility. 

An  important  principle  to  keep  in  mind  in  connection  with  spiking 
is  to  be  sure  to  warm  up  well  before  starting  play.  Otherwise  it  is 
easy  to  strain  a  back  muscle  while  stretching  for  the  ball.  Although 
there  are  certain  basic  physical  requirements  looked  for  in  the  spiker, 
much  of  the  skill  can  be  acquired  through  drills  which  strengthen 
the  legs  and  improve  coordination.  A  successful  spiker  must  be  in  tip- 
top condition. 

The  spiker  should  hit  the  ball  on  the  top  or  as  near  to  the  top  as 
possible.  In  other  words,  he  should  always  be  hitting  down,  except 
when  he  uses  a  change  of  pace  and  attempts  to  drop  the  ball  over  the 
heads  of  the  blockers. 

The  spiker  leaps  into  the  air  so  that  the  palm  of  the  right  hand 
is  well  above  the  net.  The  leap  is  made  from  both  feet  in  more  or  less 
of  a  broad  jump  movement,  or  it  can  be  made  from  one  foot.  From 
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two  feet  the  leap  is  almost  vertical.  From  one  foot  the  spiker  more 
or  less  high  jumps,  using  his  arm  to  lift  him  in  the  air  (see  Fig.  109). 

Common  Faults  in  Spiking  the  Ball 

1.  Hitting  the  ball  too  soon  or  too  late  (This  will  cause  the  ball 

to  go  into  the  net  or  to  land  outside  the  court.) 
correction:  Time  the  jump  so  that  you  are  able  to  hit  the 
ball  when  it  is  about  12  to  15  inches  above  the 
net. 

2.  Jumping  too  soon 

correction  :  Watch  the  set-up  man.  If  he  gives  you  a  good 
set-up,  you  should  not  start  your  leap  until 
the  ball  has  reached  the  top  of  its  arch. 

3.  Repeatedly  hitting  the  ball  out  of  bounds 

correction:  This  is  usually  caused  by  improper  contact 
with  the  ball  during  the  spike.  The  ball  must 
be  hit  more  on  top  than  on  the  side.  The 
motion  should  be  downward  and  not  hori- 
zontal. 

STRATEGY  AND  TEAM  PLAY  IN  VOLLEYBALL 
OFFENSIVE  PLAY 

In  any  team  game,  strategy  plays  an  important  part  in  the  success 
of  the  team.  A  team  of  average  performers  that  play  well  together, 
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Fig.  110.  Team  positions  when  composed  of  three  set-up  men  and  three  spikers. 


and  follow  a  carefully  planned  strategy,  may  conquer  a  team  made  up 
of  individual  stars  who  play  without  any  preconceived  plan  or  team- 
work. 

The  first  essential  in  offensive  team  strategy  is  an  effective  serve. 
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Fig.  111.  Common  offensive  plays.  A,  Set-up  man  in  center  forward  position. 
Ball  received  by  {4),  who  passes  to  set-up  man  (2),  who  sets  up  ball  for  either 
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It  must  be  well  executed  and  directed  to  a  spot  which  does  not 
permit  an  easy  return.  A  short  serve  low  at  the  net  is  particularly 
undesirable,  since  it  may  be  spiked  at  the  net  for  loss  of  serve. 

The  type  of  play  used  will  depend  upon  the  special  abilities  of  the 
teammates.  Naturally  the  first  requirement  is  to  get  the  ball  to  a 
set-up  man.  On  any  team  it  is  recommended  that  there  be  three 
set-up  men  and  three  spikers.  Spikers  and  set-up  men  should  take 
alternate  positions  on  the  court  (Fig.  110).  Thus  there  will  either 
be  a  spiker  in  the  front  row  and  a  set-up  man  on  either  side  of  him, 
or  a  set-up  man  with  a  spiker  on  either  side.  The  back  row  will  be 
just  the  reverse  of  the  front  at  all  times.  Regardless  of  their  special 
talent,  all  three  men  in  the  back  line  must  be  prepared  to  make  a 
long  pass  to  a  front  line  set-up  man.  When  there  are  two  set-up  men 
on  the  front  line,  the  man  to  whom  the  ball  is  directed  will  depend 
somewhat  on  the  way  the  ball  is  received.  Of  course  the  side  of  the 
court  to  which  the  ball  comes  will  also  determine  to  some  extent 
which  set-up  man  gets  it. 

It  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  the  team  possess  three  set-up  men 
and  three  attackers.  Some  teams  require  that  all  players  be  able  to 
spike  the  ball.  In  this  case  they  should  all  be  fairly  rangy.  Some 
speed  may  be  sacrificed  in  this  event  and  thus  cut  down  the  team's 
ability  to  cover  the  court.  Figure  111  shows  common  offensive  plays. 

The  strategy  involved  in  the  placement  of  the  ball  in  the  opponents' 
court  in  the  process  of  spiking  the  ball  is  important.  Any  spiker  who 
continuously  hits  the  ball  in  the  same  manner  will  soon  find  that  the 
blockers  anticipate  his  play  and  are  able  to  cope  with  his  attack.  A 
change  of  pace  is  important  as  well  as  variation  in  the  direction  that 
the  ball  takes  when  spiked. 

Important  Principles  of  Offensive  Play 

1.  Team  play  should  be  stressed  over  individual  play. 

2.  When  the  ball  is  received  by  the  team  from  a  hit  by  the  oppo- 
nents, every  player  should  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  player  who  re- 
ceives the  ball.  Those  nearest  to  the  player  receiving  the  ball  should 
step  toward  him  in  order  to  be  ready  to  help  him  in  the  event  that  he 
makes  a  poor  pass. 

3.  Always  set  the  ball  up  for  the  spiker. 

(1)  or  (3).  B,  Set-up  man  in  right  forward  position.  Back  receiving  player  passes 
ball  to  set-up  man  (5),  who  sets  up  for  spikers  (2)  or  (i).  C,  All  players  spikers. 
Ball  received  by  (6)  in  corner  while  off  balance.  He  passes  to  (5),  who  as  set-up 
man  has  his  choice  to  set-up  to  either  (1)  or  (2).  D,  Play  between  two  front  line 
men.  Ball  received  by  (7),  who  passes  to  (2),  who  sets  up  for  (i),  who  then 
spikes  the  ball. 
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Common  Faults  in  Offensive  Team  Play 

1.  Every  man  going  after  the  ball 

correction:  Stay  in  your  own  territory.  Face  the  man  re- 
ceiving the  ball  so  that  you  will  be  ready  for  a 
pass,  but  do  not  leave  your  area  unless  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

2.  Failure  to  set  the  ball  up 

correction:  Have  teammates  call  play  out  loud  so  that  the 
man  receiving  the  ball  will  know  what  to  do. 

3.  Failure  to  spike  the  ball  when  possible 

correction  :  Drills  on  set-ups  and  spiking  will  help  develop 
this  skill.  Also  coaching  or  advice  by  other 
players  during  the  game  to  the  potential  spiker 
will  help  to  keep  him  alert. 

DEFENSIVE  PLAY 

Naturally  you  cannot  win  a  game  by  playing  only  defensive  volley- 
ball, but  by  the  same  token,  if  you  neglect  the  defense,  the  other  team 
will  score  at  will  and  you  will  find  your  team  on  the  short  end  of  the 
final  score. 


o 

o 

SPIKER       X 

o 

o 

o 

o 

Fig.  112.  Defensive  formation  against  spiker  when  block  is  not  used.  (All  players 
squat  down  with  hands  out  in  front  ready  to  receive  the  ball.) 

Handling  the  ball  and  executing  the  various  passes  after  receiving 
the  ball,  as  previously  discussed,  are  important  in  the  defensive  play, 
and  these  skills  must  be  well  learned.  However,  probably  the  two 
most  important  factors  in  successful  defensive  play  are  the  positions 
of  the  players  on  the  defense  and  the  techniques  used  in  blocking  the 
spiked  ball  (see  Fig.  112). 
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Recovering  Spiked  Ball  in  Back  Court 

When  it  is  indicated  that  the  opposing  team  is  about  to  spike 
the  ball,  and  no  defensive  player  has  gone  forward  to  block  the  ball, 
all  defensive  players  should  face  the  spiker,  ready  to  receive  the  ball. 
Figure  112  indicates  the  positions  to  be  assumed  by  the  defense.  You 
can  expect  the  ball  to  be  driven  downward,  landing  about  midcourt. 
The  players  in  the  back  line  should  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
court,  and  the  front  line  players  drop  back  a  little. 

Players  should  await  the  ball  in  a  half  squat.  Hands  should  be 
raised  chest  high  with  fingers  spread.  Upon  contact  with  the  ball  the 
player's  hands  should  give  slightly  before  raising  the  ball  up  in  the 
air.  This  is  all  that  is  expected  of  the  first  receiver,  but  the  next  man 
receiving  the  ball  must  set  it  up  for  the  attacker.  If  the  ball  comes 
below  the  waist,  the  arms  should  be  dropped  and  the  ball  returned 
with  the  waist  shot. 

Blocking  the  Spike 

The  best  defense  against  the  spike  is  the  block.  This  can  be  per- 
formed by  one,  two  or  three  players.  The  three-man  block  was  illegal 
at  one  time,  but  now  is  again  permissible.  The  execution  of  the  block 
is  the  same  whether  one  or  more  players  participate.  Naturally  a  short 
man  will  have  difficulty  jumping  high  enough  to  execute  an  effective 
block.  For  this  reason  some  teams  strive  to  get  players  who  are  6  feet 
or  more  tall. 

Actually,  a  one-man  block  against  a  good  spiker  is  not  very  effec- 
tive. The  only  place  where  it  may  bring  some  results  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  court.  When  used  there,  it  forces  the  spiker  to  hit  toward  the 
side  line,  where  other  defensive  players  are  located.  Furthermore, 
when  the  ball  is  angled  that  much  in  the  process  of  spiking,  the 
chance  of  error  is  increased. 

The  timing  of  the  jump  for  the  block  is  important.  The  blocker 
must  watch  the  ball  and  spiker  in  order  to  try  to  figure  where  the 
ball  will  be  spiked. 

The  take-off  for  the  block  is  made  best  from  both  feet.  The  arms 
aid  in  obtaining  height  by  swinging  them  upward  much  as  the  fancy 
diver  does  in  executing  the  hurdle  for  his  running  approach.  The 
arms  are  extended  fully  overhead.  Fingers  are  spread  with  the  thumbs 
just  touching  each  other.  The  arms  should  tilt  forward  a  little.  The 
distance  from  the  net  will  vary.  If  the  blocker  desires  to  return  the 
ball  directly  into  the  opponents'  court,  he  should  be  close  to  the  net. 
If  he  wants  to  have  one  of  his  teammates  recover  the  ball,  he  should 
move  back  slightly  and  extend  the  arms  straight  overhead. 

The  two-man  block,  whereby  two  players  go  up  simultaneously  to 
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block  the  ball,  is  the  most  successful  way  to  block  a  spiked  ball.  Here 
the  action  is  timed  so  that  both  men  take  off  together,  extending  their 
hands  overhead  so  that  the  fingers  almost  touch  each  other  (see  Fig. 
113).  They  form  a  barricade  that  covers  3  to  4  feet  of  the  court. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  short  and  tall  man  will  have  difficulty  jumping 
together  and  leveling  off  at  the  same  height.  Therefore  two  men  of 


Fig.  113.  Multiple  block. 


about  the  same  height  should  team  up  to  execute  the  block  whenever 
possible. 

If  the  strategy  of  the  blockers  is  to  recover  the  ball  on  their  own 
side  rather  than  return  it  directly  across  the  net,  the  other  players  on 
their  side  must  be  alert  to  retrieve  the  ball  wherever  it  might  go 
after  their  block.  Teams  should  try  to  develop  the  ability  to  recover 
their  own  blocks,  since  recovery  affords  them  an  opportunity  to  go 
immediately  on  the  attack. 

Common  Faults  in  Blocking 

1.  Jumping  too  soon 

correction:  Watch  the  spiker  and  the  ball.  Jump  at  about 
the  same  time  as  the  opposing  spiker. 

2.  Fouling  by  hitting  the  net 

correction:  Jump  straight  up  into  the  air,  extending  the 
arms  directly  overhead.  Avoid  slapping  the 
arms  forward  toward  the  ball. 
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3.  Improper  position  of  arms  overhead — either  one  hand  in 
front  of  the  other  or  one  higher  than  the  other 
correction:  In  a  single  block  the  hands  should  be  placed 
together  with  the  thumbs  touching.  In  double 
blocks  the  bodies  of  the  blockers  should  be 
next  to  each  other.  The  arms  should  be  evenly 
spaced,  and  the  eyes  open  to  watch  the  action 
of  the  spiker. 

OFFICIATING  IN  VOLLEYBALL 

Most  volleyball  games  do  not  require  an  official.  However,  tourna- 
ment games  should  always  have  officials  assigned.  In  official  games 
there  should  be  a  referee,  umpire,  scorer,  timekeeper  and  two  or 
more  linesmen.  It  is  customary  for  the  referee  to  use  a  buzzer  as  a 
signal,  while  the  other  officials  use  whistles. 

The  referee  is  in  charge  of  the  game.  He  makes  the  final  decision 
on  all  plays.  He  has  the  power  to  overrule  other  officials,  but  seldom 
does.  Where  possible,  the  referee  should  be  placed  on  an  elevated 
platform  in  the  center  of  the  court  on  one  side.  This  enables  him  to 
see  clearly  the  play  in  both  courts. 

The  umpire's  position  is  at  the  other  end  of  the  net  directly  across 
from  the  referee.  He  is  usually  concerned  with  infractions  of  the  rules 
around  the  net,  such  as  crossing  the  center  line  or  touching  the  net. 
He  also  keeps  a  record  of  time-outs  and  substitutions. 

The  scorer  is  also  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  from 
the  referee.  He  is  responsible  for  keeping  the  score,  and  a  record  of 
the  players  in  the  game.  He  usually  sits  at  a  table. 

The  timekeeper  is  used  only  in  "time  games,"  which  are  generally 
tournament  games.  The  length  of  a  time  game  is  eight  minutes. 

The  linesmen  call  out-of-bound  balls  and  watch  for  illegal  serves. 
Their  positions  differ,  depending  on  whether  two  or  four  are  used 
(see  Fig.  100). 

INSTRUCTIONAL  PLANNING  IN  TEACHING  VOLLEYBALL 
INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 

The  general  objectives  of  volleyball  instruction  are: 

1.  To  teach  the  skills  involved  in  playing  the  game 

2.  To  teach  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  rules  of  the 
game 

3.  To  teach  team  play  and  team  strategy. 

Other  more  specific  objectives  of  volleyball  instruction  are: 
1 .  To  motivate  persons  to  play  the  game 
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2.  To  assure  that  proper  physical,  emotional  and  social  out- 
comes are  derived  from  participation  in  volleyball 

3.  To  provide  special  instruction  for  those  who  need  it 

4.  To  provide  as  good  safe  playing  conditions  as  possible 

5.  To  teach  sportsmanship. 

SPECIAL  CLASS  ORGANIZATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  class  be  divided  into  several  groups 
during  instruction  periods  for  practice  on  playing  skills.  Three  plans 
are  suggested. 

Plan  1.  All  players  work  on  the  same  fundamental  skill.   It 

might  be  serving,  setting  up  or  spiking. 
Plan  2.  Rotation  of  three  or  more  groups  between  different 
skills  which  are  being  practiced  (see  Fig.  114). 
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Fig.  114.  Rotation  system  for  teaching  volleyball  fundamentals.  (Each  group 
practices  for  five  minutes  or  more  and  then  rotates  as  follows:  A  to  B,  B  to  C, 
and  C  to  A.)  A,  Serving  practice.  B,  Long  pass  practice  to  set-up  man.  C,  Spik- 
ing practice. 

Plan  3.  When  two  or  more  courts  are  available,  regular  game 
situations  may  be  used,  with  an  assistant  teacher  or 
student  leader  assigned  to  each  group  to  aid  in  correct- 
ing playing  errors  that  might  occur.  (If  only  one  court 
is  available,  as  many  as  twelve  on  a  side  can  play  the 
game  without  need  for  real  modification  of  the  rules. ) 

SAFETY  IN  PLAYING  AND  TEACHING 

The  most  important  safety  element  to  consider  is  the  distance  be- 
tween the  end  and  side  lines  and  the  wall,  or  any  other  fixed  object. 
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Courts  laid  out  too  close  to  the  wall  should  be  shortened  or  narrowed 
to  avoid  possible  injury. 

All  movable  equipment  such  as  horses,  parallel  bars  and  portable 
bleachers  should  be  removed  from  the  playing  area  outside  the  court. 
A  minimum  of  10  feet  is  recommended  between  the  end  or  side 
lines  and  the  gymnasium  wall. 

Rigid  standards  for  holding  the  net  so  that  it  cannot  fall  over  are 
an  essential  safety  measure  (see  Fig.  101).  Basketball  shoes  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  low  sneaker  type  shoe,  since  they  help  prevent  ankle 
injuries. 

Students  who  wear  glasses  should  use  a  protective  mask,  or  remove 
their  glasses.  It  is  particularly  dangerous  to  wear  glasses  while  block- 
ing a  spiked  ball. 

Players  should  be  cautioned  to  play  their  positions.  Collisions  re- 
sulting in  sprained  ankles  or  other  injuries  may  occur  when  players 
tend  to  follow  the  bair  rather  than  cover  their  own  court  areas. 

All  players  should  warm  up  well  before  starting  to  play.  Stretching 
exercises  that  will  loosen  up  back  and  leg  muscles  should  be  used  in 
the  warm-up  process. 

WAYS  OF  MEASURING  SUCCESS  IN  TEACHING  VOLLEYBALL 

It  often  becomes  desirable  to  determine  the  level  of  skill  a  player 
has  attained,  particularly  in  relationship  to  other  players.  Subjective 
analysis  by  the  coach  or  teacher  under  actual  playing  conditions  is 
probably  as  reliable  a  method  as  any.  However,  as  a  means  of  il- 
lustrating further  to  the  player  his  weaknesses,  objective  tests  may  be 
used. 

By  using  the  drill  formations  outlined  in  Figures  107,  A  and 
107,  B  a  testing  plan  can  be  devised  for  measuring  consistency  and 
accuracy  in  serving. 

By  using  the  formation  outlined  in  Drill  II  (Fig.  107,  B),  con- 
sistency can  be  determined  by  having  each  player  serve  the  ball  ten 
times  with  any  one  or  all  of  the  methods  of  serving.  Count  the  num- 
ber of  successful  serves  with  each  method. 

The  formation  outlined  in  Drill  III  (Fig.  107,  C)  permits  measure- 
ment of  accuracy.  Use  any  method  of  serving  desired  and  measure 
the  accuracy  by  counting  1  point  for  each  serve  which  lands  success- 
fully in  the  designated  zone;  or  each  serve  may  be  weighted  as  indi- 
cated in  Figure  107,  C.  Serve  once  or  twice  to  each  zone.  The  total 
score  indicates  the  degree  of  accuracy. 

In  a  similar  manner,  ability  in  setting  up,  or  spiking,  may  be  de- 
termined. 

These  tests  will  help  to  motivate  players  to  practice  on  their  weak- 
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nesses.  Special  drills  may  be  set  up  for  team  practice  when  it  appears 
that  the  whole  team  is  deficient  in  a  particular  skill. 

Knowledge  of  rules  and  playing  strategy  may  be  tested  by  true- 
false  test  questions.  The  general  review  questions  can  serve  as  a 
means  of  checking  general  understanding  of  the  entire  subject  of 
volleyball. 

GLOSSARY  OF  VOLLEYBALL  TERMS 

Attack.  On  the  offense,  usually  referred  to  as  the  kill  or  spike. 

Attacker.  The  spiker  on  the  team. 

Block.  A  play  close  to  the  net  whereby  one  or  more  players  leap  into  the  air 

attempting  to  block  a  ball  that  is  being  spiked  by  an  opponent. 
Blocker.  The  player  engaged  in  performing  a  block. 
Center  Line.  The  line  located  immediately  beneath  the  net  which  bisects  the 

court. 
Dead  Ball.  This  occurs  when  the  side  is  out  or  after  a  point  or  at  any  other  time 

play  is  suspended  by  the  referee. 
Foul.  A  violation  of  the  rules. 
End  Line.  The  lines  located  at  the  ends  of  the  court. 
Match.  Usually  the  best  two  out  of  three  games. 
Multiple  Block.  Two  or  more  players  teaming  up  to  block  the  ball. 
Out  of  Bounds.  When  the  ball  touches  any  spot  outside  the  court  boundary  lines. 
Pass.  Batting  the  ball  to  a  teammate. 

Rotation.  The  changing  of  positions  by  the  players  at  the  beginning  of  the  serve. 
Service.  The  act  of  putting  the  ball  in  play. 
Service  Area.  The  10-foot  area  designated  to  the  right  and  back  of  the  end  line— 

the  place  from  which  the  serve  is  made. 
Set-up.  A  ball  batted  up  in  the  air  in  position  for  the  spiker  to  attack. 
Side  Line.  The  line  which  establishes  the  side  boundary  of  the  court. 
Side  Out.  When  the  team  has  lost  the  serve. 

Spike.  A  hard-driven  ball  hit  from  a  position  above  the  net  at  a  downward  angle. 
Standards.  The  devices  to  which  the  net  is  attached. 
Volley.  Hitting  the  ball  in  the  air. 

TRUE-FALSE  KNOWLEDGE  TEST 

1.  William  Morgan  invented  the  game  of  volleyball  in  1895. 

2.  The  volleyball  net  is  8  feet  6  inches  high  at  the  side  lines. 

3.  The  official  number  of  players  on  a  volleyball  team  is  six. 

4.  Three  different  players  must  hit  the  ball  on  each  side. 

5.  A  multiple  block  is  illegal. 

6.  A  team  may  score  only  when  serving. 

7.  All  balls  striking  the  net  are  "dead." 

8.  Rotation  of  players  occurs  after  each  serve. 

9.  The  server  gets  two  chances  to  return  the  ball  over  the  net. 

10.  Teammates  may  help  the  server  get  the  ball  over  the  net. 

11.  Rotation  of  players  is  performed  in  a  clockwise  manner. 

12.  The  ball  used  in  volleyball  is  the  same  size  as  a  soccer  ball. 

13.  A  "let"  serve  is  played  over. 

14.  Time  out  may  be  called  only  by  the  referee. 

15.  The  initial  position  of  the  players  may  not  be  changed  after  the  game  has 
begun. 
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16.  An  official  game  consists  of  21  points. 

17.  A  player  may  reach  over  the  net  with  his  hands,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
touch  the  net. 

18.  After  hitting  the  ball  a  player  may  step  over  the  center  line. 

19.  At  the  start  of  a  game  the  side  winning  the  toss  always  serves  first. 

20.  A  team  may  make  a  substitution  for  an  injured  player. 

21.  The  spike  always  precedes  the  set-up  in  volleyball. 

22.  The  ball  may  not  be  held  at  any  time  it  is  in  play. 

23.  The  overhead  serve  is  by  far  the  best  all-around  serve  to  use. 

24.  It  is  good  strategy  to  get  the  ball  over  to  the  other  side  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, preferably  on  the  first  or  second  hit. 

25.  A  player  may  leave  the  court  area  to  play  the  ball. 

REVIEW  QUESTIONS 

1.  How  and  where  did  the  game  of  volleyball  originate? 

2.  What  are  the  values  of  volleyball,  and  how  does  it  fit  into  the  physical  edu- 
cation program? 

3.  Describe  the  dimensions  of  the  playing  court,  including  length  and  height 
of  the  net. 

4.  Discuss  offensive  team  strategy. 

5.  Indicate  how  spiking  the  ball  is  executed. 

6.  Discuss  the  function  of  the  various  officials  employed  in  tournament  games. 

7.  Outline  the  proper  procedure  for  teaching  some  of  the  fundamental  volley- 
ball skills. 

8.  List  the  names  of  the  players  on  an  official  volleyball  team,  and  indicate 
the  principles  underlying  the  playing  of  the  game. 

9.  What  safety  precautions  need  to  be  taken  when  teaching  volleyball? 

10.  How  can  success  in  volleyball  teaching  be  measured? 
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Films 

Instructional  slide  film  on  volleyball:  The  Athletic  Institute. 

Play  Volleyball:  Association  Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Volleyball  for  Boys:  Coronet  Instructional  Films,  Palmolive  Building,  Chicago, 

11.  Illinois. 
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Attendance  records,  11 
Audiovisual  aids,  13 
Awards,  15 

Ball,  lacrosse,  71 

soccer,  148 

volleyball,  293 
Base  coaching,  softball,  227 
Base  running,  softball,  205,  227 
Basemen,  softball,  219,  222 
Basketball    passing    skills,    speedball, 

245 
Batting,  softball,  200 

order,  softball,  226 
Blocking,  six-man  football,  106 

the  spike,  volleyball,  313 

touch  football,  264,  276 
Body  protector,  ice  hockey,  20 
Bunting,  softball,  202,  227 
Butt  check,  lacrosse,  85 

Cage,  ice  hockey,  28 
Catching,  softball,  197,  213 
Center,  ice  hockey,  47 
six-man  football,  112 
touch  football,  270 
Charging,  soccer,  168 
Class  organization,  ice  hockey,  60 

lacrosse,  93 

six-man  football,  133 

soccer,  180 

softball,  232 

speedball,  254 

touch  football,  286 

volleyball,  316 
Classes,  organizing,  10 
Co-recreation,  15 
Court,  volleyball,  293 
Cradling,  lacrosse,  79 


Crosse  in  lacrosse,  71 

use  of,  74 
Cutback  play  from  punt  formation,  six- 
man  football,  120 

Defense  men,  ice  hockey,  50 
Defensive  formations,  touch  football, 

279,  280 
Defensive  play,  six-man  football,  127 

touch  football,  278 

volleyball,  312 
Defensive  strategy,  ice  hockey,  56 
Double  steal,  softball,  229 
Double  tail  back,  touch  football,  273 
Double  wing,  touch  football,  272 
Dribbling,  soccer,  165 
Drop  kick,  speedball,  246 

End,  six-man  football,  111 
End  run,  six-man  football,  117,  119 
End-around  play,  six-man  football,  125 
Equipment,  8 

care  of,  9 

ice  hockey,  20 

issuing,  10 

lacrosse,  70,  71 

selection  of,  8 

six-man  football,  100 

soccer,  145 

softball,  190 

speedball,  241,  243 

student  use  of,  10 

touch  football,  262 

volleyball,  293 

Face  off,  ice  hockey,  23 
Facilities,  7 


improvising,  8 
ice  hockey,  26 
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Facilities,  lacrosse,  70 

six-man  football,  101 

soccer,  146 

softball,  190 

speedball,  241 

touch  football,  262 

volleyball,  292 
Field,  playing.  See  Playing  field. 

positions,  softball,  228 
Films,  ice  hockey,  67 

six-man  football,  143 

soccer,  187 

softball,  239 

speedball,  259 

touch  football,  289 

volleyball,  319 
First  baseman,  softball,  219 
Football,   six-man,   99-143.    See   also 
Six-man  football. 

touch.    260-289.    See    also    Touch 
football. 
Forward  line  play,  speedball,  205 
Fouls,  lacrosse,  91 

speedball,  244 
Free  kick,  soccer,  151 
Fullback,  six-man  football,  114 

speedball,  251 
Fumble,  touch  football,  264 

Gloves,  ice  hockey,  23 

lacrosse,  70 
Goal  shooting,  lacrosse,  80 
Goal  umpires,  ice  hockey,  60 
Goalkeeper,  ice  hockey,  43 

lacrosse,  86 

soccer,  171 

speedball,  251 
Goals,  lacrosse,  73 

soccer,  146 

speedball,  242 
Guards,  shin,  ice  hockey,  24 

Halfback,  six-man  football,  114 

play,  speedball,  250 
Head  gear,  lacrosse,  70 
Heading,  soccer,  166 
Health,  organization  for,  14 
Heel  kick,  soccer,  155 
Helmet,  ice  hockey,  25 
Hockey,    ice,     18-67.    See    also    Ice 

hockey. 
Huddle,  touch  football,  276 


Ice  hockey,  18-67 

body  protector,  24 

cage,  28 

center,  47 

class  organization,  60 

defense  men,  50 

equipment,  20 

face  off,  23 

films,  67 

fundamentals,  33 

game  of,  30 

glossary  of  terms,  65 

gloves,  23 

goal  umpires,  60 

goalkeeper,  43 

helmet,  25 

how  to  play,  30 

ice  scraper,  30 

instructional  planning,  60 

officiating,  58 

origin,  18 

passing,  41 

penalties,  32 

penalty  timekeeper,  60 

playing  positions,  43 

playing  surface,  28 

poke  checking,  39 

puck,  26 

referee,  59 

rink,  26 

safety,  63 

scorer,  60 

shin  guards,  24 

shoe  skates,  21 

shooting  position,  35 

skating,  34 

stickhandling,  38 

strategy  and  team  play,  54 
defensive,  56 
offensive,  54 

teaching,    success    in,    ways    of 
measuring,  64 

timekeepers,  59 

true-false  knowledge  test,  65 

values,  20 

wings,  48 
Ice  scraper,  ice  hockey,  30 
Infield  positions,  softball,  218 
Instep  kicks,  soccer,  156 
Instructional  planning,  ice  hockey,  60 

six-man  football,  133 

softball,  231 
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Instructional  planning,  speedball,  254 

touch  football,  286 

volleyball,  315 
Intentional  walk,  softball,  229 
Introducing  a  new  sport,  12,  13 

Juggle,  speedball,  249 

Kick(s),  soccer,  151  ff.  See  also  Soc- 
cer. 
Kicking,  six-man  football,  109 

touch  football,  270 
Kick-off,  six-man  football,  130 
plays,  soccer,  175 
speedball,  252 
Kick-up,  one  foot,  ball  moving,  speed- 
ball,  247 
ball  stationary,  speedball,  248 
to  teammate,  speedball,  248 
two  foot,  speedball,  247 
Knowledge  test,  true-false,  ice  hockey, 
65 
lacrosse,  96 
six-man  football,  141 
soccer,  185 
softball,  237 
speedball,  258 
touch  football,  288 
volleyball,  318 

Lacrosse,  68-98 
ball,  71 
butt  check,  85 
catching  the  ball,  75 
class  organization,  93 
cradling,  79 
crosse,  71 

use  of,  74 
equipment,  70 

game,  71 

selection  of,  74 
facilities,  70 
fouls,  91 

fundamentals,  74 
game  of,  74 
glossary  of  terms,  95 
gloves,  70 
goal  shooting,  80 
goalkeeper,  86 
goals,  73 
head  gear,  70 


Lacrosse,    instructional    planning    in, 
92 

length  of  game,  89 

officiating,  88 

origin,  68 

out  of  bounds,  90 

passing  the  ball,  76 

penalties,  91 

picking  up  ground  ball,  77 

playing  field,  72 

playing  the  game,  89 

safety  in,  94 

scorer,  88 

shoes,  71 

stick  check,  85 

strategy  and  team  play,  8 1 
defensive,  84 
offensive,  81 

teaching,  major  topics  in,  95 
measuring  success  in,  95 

time-outs,  88 

true-false  knowledge  test,  96 

values,  69 
Lateral  pass,  touch  football,  268 
Leaders,  student,  13 
Line  buck,  six-man  football,  116 
Line  play,  forward,  speedball,  205 

touch  football,  279 
Linesmen,  soccer,   180 
Lob,  soccer,  159 
Long  kicks,  soccer,  156 
Long  pass,  volleyball,  306 

Motivating    participation    in    team 
sports,    14 

Net,  volleyball,  293 

standards,  volleyball,  294 

Offensive  play,  softball,  226 
touch  football,  271,  277 
volleyball,  309 
Offensive  strategy,  ice  hockey,  54 
Officiating,  ice  hockey,  58 

lacrosse,  88 

six-man  football,   131 

soccer,  178 

softball,  229 

speedball,  253 

touch  football,  282 

volleyball,  315 
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Organization  and  planning  for  team 
sports,  6-17 
class,    special.   See  Class  organiza- 
tion. 
for  health  and  safety,  14 
Outfielders,  softball,  224 
Overhand  serve,  volleyball,  297 

Participation  in  team  sports,  moti- 
vating, 14 
Pass  from  five-man  line,  six-man  foot- 
ball, 126 

from  four-man  line,  six-man  foot- 
ball, 125 

from  punt  formation,  six-man  foot- 
ball, 119 

lateral,  touch  football,  268 

long,  volleyball,  306 

shot,  to  center,  six-man  football,  118 

set-up,  volleyball,  307 

six-man,  six-man  football,  124 

touch  football,  267 
Passing,  ice  hockey,  41 

skills,  basketball,  in  speedball,  245 
Penalties,  ice  hockey,  32 

lacrosse,  91 

soccer,  151 

speedball,  244 
Penalty  timekeeper,  ice  hockey,  60 
Pitching,  softball,  194,  207 
Planning  and  organization  for  team 

sports,  6-17 
Playing  field,  lacrosse,  72 
speedball,  241 
touch  football,  262 
Plays,  touch  football,  273 
Poke  checking,  ice  hockey,  39 
Protector,  body,  ice  hockey,  20 
Publicity,  15 
Puck,  ice  hockey,  26 
Punt  formation,  six-man  football,  118 
touch  football,  272 

Quarterback,  six-man  football,  113 

Receiving,  touch  football,  269,  279 
Referee,  ice  hockey,  59 

soccer,  179 
Rink,  ice  hockey,  26 
Rotation  for  serve,  volleyball,  295 
Running,  six-man  football,  110 


Safety  in  team  sports,  14 
in  ice  hockey,  63 
in  lacrosse,  95 
in  six-man  football,  136 
in  soccer,  181 
in  softball,  234 
in  speedball,  255 
in  touch  football,  286 
in  volleyball,  316 
organization  for,  14 
Scheduling,  11 
Scorer,  ice  hockey,  60 
lacrosse,  88 
soccer,  180 
Scoring,  speedball,  244 
touch  football,  263 
Scraper,  ice,  in  ice  hockey,  30 
Scrimmage,  plays  from,  six-man  foot- 
ball, 103 
Second  baseman,  softball,  219 
Serve,  volleyball,  296,  297 
Set-up  pass,  volleyball,  307 
Shin  guards,  ice  hockey,  24 
Shoe  skates,  ice  hockey,  21 
Shoes,  lacrosse,  71 
Shooting  position,  ice  hockey,  35 
Short  kicks,  soccer,  153 
Shortstop,  softball,  219 
Short  pass  to  center,  six-man  football, 

118 
Showers,  11 

Signals,  touch  football,  282 
Single  wing,  touch  football,  271 
Single   wingback  formation,    six-man 

football,  121 
Six-man  football,  99-143 
blocking,  106 
catching  the  ball,  108 
center,  how  to  play,  112 
class  organization,  133 
cutback  play  from  punt  forma- 
tion, 120 
defensive  play,  127 

2-3-1  defense,  128 
3-1-2  defense,   128 
3-2-1  defense,  127 
4-2  defense,  128 
end,  how  to  play,  111 
end  run,  117 

from  punt  formation,   119 
end-around  play,  125 
equipment,  100 
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Six-man  football,  equipment,  game,  101 

personal,  101 
facilities,  101 
films,  143 

fullback,  how  to  play,  114 
fundamentals,  104 
game  of,  102 
glossary  of  terms,  139 
halfback,  how  to  play,  114 
instructional  planning,  133 
key  to  plays,  115 
kicking,  109 
kick-off,  130 
line  buck,  116 
officiating,  131 
origin,  99 
pass  from  four-man  line,  125 

from  five-man  line,  126 

from  punt  formation,  119 
plays  from  scrimmage,  103 

from  T  formation,  115 
punt  formation,  118 
quarterback,  how  to  play,  113 
running,  110 
safety,  136 
short  buck,  121 
short  pass  to  center,  118 
signals,  officials',  132 
single  wing  formation,  121 
six-man  pass,  124 
spinner  plays,  122 
spread  formation,  126 
Statue  of  Liberty  play,  123 
strategy  and  team  play,  127 

other  formations,  125 
tackling,  104 
teaching,  major  topics  in,  137 

special  techniques  in,  134 

success  in,  ways  of  measuring, 
138 
team  play  on  kick-off,  130 
throwing  the  ball,  107 
true-false  knowledge  test,  141 
values,  100 
Skates,  shoe,  ice  hockey,  21 
Skating  in  ice  hockey,  34 
Sliding,  softball,  205 
Slow  pitching,  softball,  194 
Soccer,  144-187 
balls,  148 

changing  directions,  170 
charging,  168 


Soccer,  class  organization,  180 
defensive  tactics,  175 
dribbling,  165 
equipment,  145 

personal,  147 
facilities,  146 
films,  187 

free  kick  penalties,  151 
fundamentals,  152 

obstructing,  170 
game  of,  149 
glossary  of  terms,  183 
goalkeeping,  171 

catching,  171 

deflecting,  172 

punching  and  striking,  172 

throwing,  173 
goals,  146 
heading,  166 
heel  kick,  155 
inside-of-foot  kick,  153 
instep  kicks,  156 
instructional  planning,  180 
kick-off  plays,  175 
linesmen,  180 
long  kicks,  156 
offensive  plays,  175 
officiating,  178 
origin,  144 

outside-of-foot  kick,    154 
outside-of-instep  kick,  157 
pivot  kick,  157 
referee,  179 

safety  in  playing  and  teaching,  181 
scorer,  180 
short  kicks,  153 
sole-of-foot  kick,  155 
strategy  and  team  play,  173 

in  choosing  goals,  175 
tackling,  169 
teaching,  major  topics  in,  182 

success   in,   ways  of   measuring, 
182 
timer,  180 
trapping,  162 

body,  164 

inside-of-foot,   164 

limp  leg,  164 

side  of  lower  leg,  164 

sole-of-foot,   162 
true-false  knowledge  test,   185 
values,  145 
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Soccer,  volley  kicks,  158 
lob,  159 
overhead,  159 
punt,  160 
Softball,  188-239 
base  coaching,  227 
base  running,  205,  227 
batting,  200 

order,  226 
bunting,  202,  205,  227 
catching,  197,  213 
class  organization,  232 
defensive  play,  228 
double  steal,  229 
equipment,  190 

care  of,  191 

general,  190 

personal,  190 
facilities,  190 
field  positions  in,  228 
films,  239 
first  baseman,  219 
fundamentals,  194 
game  of,  192 
glossary  of  terms,  236 
how  to  play,  192 
infield  positions,  218 
instructional  planning  in,  231 
intentional  walk,  228 
offensive  play,  226 
officiating,  229 
origin,  188 
outfielders,  224 
pitching,  207 

slow,  194 
playing  area,  192 
positions,  207 
safety,  234 
second  baseman,  219 
shortstop,  219 
sliding,  205 

strategy  and  team  play,  226 
teaching,  major  topics  in,  231 

success  in,  ways  of  measuring,  235 
third  baseman,  222 
throwing,  194 

trapping  a  base  runner,  229 
true-false  knowledge  test,  237 
values,  189 
SpeedbaH,  240-259 

basketball  passing  skills,  245 
class  organization,  254 


SpeedbaH,  defensive  play,  252 
drop  kick,  246 
equipment,  241,  243 
facilities,  241 
films,  259 

forward  line  play,  250 
fouls,  244 
fullback  play,  251 
fundamentals,  245 
game  of,  243 
glossary  of  terms,  256 
goalkeeper  play,  251 
goals,  242 
halfback  play,  250 
juggle,  249 
kick-off  plays,  252 
kick-up,  one  foot,  ball  moving,  247 
ball  stationary,  248 
to  teammate,  248 
two  feet,  247 
offensive  play,  252 
officiating,  253 
origin,  240 
penalties,  244 
playing  field,  241 
safety,  255 
scoring,  244 

strategy  and  team  play,  249 
teaching,  major  topics  in,  255 

success  in,  ways  of  measuring,  256 
true-false  knowledge  test,  258 
values,  241 
violations,  244 
Spiking  the  ball,  volleyball,  308 
Spinner  plays,  six-man  football,  122 
Sport,  new,  introducing,  12,  13 
Sports,  team,  motivating  participation 

in,  14 
Spread   formation,    six-man    football, 
126 
touch  football,  273 
Statue  of  Liberty  play,  six-man  foot- 
ball,  123 
Stick  check,  lacrosse,  85 
Stick  handling,  ice  hockey,  38 
Strategy  and  team  play,  ice  hockey,  54 
lacrosse,  8 1 
six-man  football,  115 
soccer,  173 
softball,  226 
speedball,  249 
touch  football,  277 
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Strategy  and  team  play,  volleyball,  309 
Student  leaders,  13 
Student  use  of  equipment,  10 
Substitutions,  touch  football,  264 

T  formation,  six-man  football,  115 

touch  football,  272 
Tackling,  six-man  football,   104 

soccer,  169 
Team  play.  See  Strategy. 
Team  sports,  motivating  participation 
in,  14 

organization  and  planning,  6-17 

place  in  life,  1-5 

safety  in,  14 
Third  baseman,  softball,  222 
Timekeeper,   penalty,   in  ice   hockey, 

60 
Timekeepers,  ice  hockey,  59 
Time-outs,  lacrosse,  88 
Timer,  soccer,  180 
Touch  football,  260-289 

blocking,  264 
in  the  line,  276 

carrying  the  ball,  266 

catching  (receiving)  the  ball,  269 

centering,  270 

class  organization,  286 

defensive  formations,  279,  280 

defensive  play,  278 

double  tail  back,  273 

double  wing,  272 

equipment,  262 

facilities,  262 

films,  289 

fumbles,  264 

fundamentals,  264 

game  of,  263 

glossary  of  terms,  287 

huddle,  276 

instructional  planning,  286 

kicking,  270 

lack  of  uniform  rules,  262 

lateral  pass,  268 

length  of  game,  264 

line  play,  279 

objectives,  286 

offensive  play,  271,  277 

officiating,  282 

origin,  260 

passing,  267 

playing  field,  262 


Touch  football,  plays,  273 

punt  formation,  272 

receiving  the  kick,  279 

rules,  suggested,  282 

running,  266 

safety,  286 

scoring,  263 

signals,  282 

single  wing,  271,  274 

spread  formation,  273 

strategy  and  team  play,  277 

substitutions,  264 

T  formation,  272 

teaching,    success    in,    ways    of 
measuring,  287 

touch,  265 

use  of  hands  by  defense,  264 
Touch,  touch  football,  265 
Tournaments,  15 
Trapping,  soccer,  162.  See  also  Soccer. 

Umpire,  goal,  in  ice  hockey,  60 
Underhand  serve,  volleyball,  297 

Violations,  speedball,  244 
Volley  kicks,  soccer,  158.  See  also  Soc- 
cer. 
Volleyball,  290-319 

ball,  293 

blocking  the  spike,  313 

class  organization,  316 

court,  293 

defensive  play,  312 

equipment,  293 

facilities,  292 

films,  319 

fundamentals,  296 

game  of,  294 

glossary  of  terms,  318 

instructional  planning  in,   315 

long  pass,  306 

net,  293 

standards,  294 

objectives,  315 

offensive  play,  309 

officiating,  315 

origin,  290 

passing  the  ball,  306 

receiving  the  ball,  303 
at  chest  level,  306 
below  the  waist,  304 
overhead,  306 
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Volleyball,  recovering  spiked  ball  in      Volleyball,  strategy  and  team  play,  309 

back  court,  313  teaching,  success  in,  ways  of  meas- 

rotation  for  serve,  295  uring,  317 

safety,  316  true-false  knowledge  test,  318 

serve,  296  values,  291 
drills,  302 

overhand,  297,  300  Walk,  intentional,  softball,  229 

underhand,  297  Wing,  single,  touch  football,  271 

variations,  301  Wingback  formation,  single,  six-man 

set-up  pass,  307  football,  121 

spiking  the  ball,  308  Wings,  ice  hockey,  48 
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